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Art. I.—The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah. 


Commentary on the Book of Isaiah: Critical, Historical, and Prophetical, 
éc. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs. Rivingtons, London. 1871. 

Der Evangelist des alten Testaments, Erkliirung der Weissagung Jesaias 
chaps. xl.-levi. Von L. SernecKe. Leipzig. 1870. 


— questions raised over Isaiah, as over any other pro- 
phetical book, may be considered generally as of two kinds, 
those falling under the criticism and those falling under the 
interpretation of the book ; in other words, those relating to the 
authorship and those relating to the meaning. Questions of 
the former kind have a sort of interest in themselves, but 
their chief interest arises from the bearing any settlement of 
them has upon the other set of questions which concern the 
meaning. The inquiry whether Isaiah, son of Amoz, was the 
author of the last twenty-seven chapters, or the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters of the book that bears his name, has in 
itself a certain interest of a critical and historical kind. But 
the interest becomes a high theological one, when the inquiry 
is prosecuted in connection with other inquiries regarding the 
truths revealed in these passages, and especially regarding the 
significance of that majestic figure which is so prominent an 
object in the latter half of the book, the Servant of the Lord. 
If Isaiah was the author of these prophecies in which the 
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exile and the restoration and the name of Cyrus the deliverer 
are predicted, at a period nearly two hundred years before the 
events and the persons concerned in them appeared ; then, ih 
addition to the truths concerning God and His Church directly 
taught in the prophecy, there is indirect teaching of a very 
wonderful kind, about the foreknowledge of God and the mira- 
culous nature of Old Testament prophecy ; while, if Isaiah be 
not the author, but some one contemporaneous with the events 
spoken of, though these truths may still be taught in the pro- 
phecies, as they are abundantly elsewhere, their illustration is 
not nearly so signal and conspicuous. Again, if Isaiah was not 
the author of the prophecies, but some other prophet, himself 
a sharer in the hardships of the exile, it is scarcely possible 
that the Servant of the Lord, whom he represents as suffering 
the pain and contempt of the state of exile, and by his con- 
stancy and afflictions bringing to pass the redemption of Israel 
from it, can have been regarded by him as an individual per- 
son. Though represented by him as a person, the Servant 
must really, in his estimation, have been some collective body 
which he idealised and personified, whether the prophetic 
order which he gathered into a unity and glorified as the true 
suffering prophet, or the Jewish people as faithful and true 
(which practically was the faithful and true among the Jewish 
people), which he drew together and transfigured, as the wit- 
ness and servant of God upon the earth. 

The bearing of the one set of questions upon the other is thus 
apparent enough ; and, perhaps, any discussion of the subject 
at all, to be orderly, ought to begin with the inquiry on the 
critical side. But the following remarks make no pretension to 
be either an orderly or an exhaustive discussion of the general 
subject ; they are meant merely to raise a question on one of its 
sides, and to prosecute it, not to the end, but a certain way. 
That side being the material one, we would content ourselves 
with premising one remark of an apologetic lind upon the other 
or critical side. Biblical criticism is a comparatively modern 
science, and it is not to be wondered at if questions relative 
to the authorship of Isaiah have only very recently been raised. 
Till lately no one thought of questioning that Isaiah was the 
author of every part of the book which goes under his name ; 
and those who maintain the unity of authorship, are accus- 
tomed to point to the unanimity of sentiment in the Christian 
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Church upon the question for so many ages, till a few German 
critics arose, less than a century ago, and first called the 
unity in question. Thus a preliminary prejudice is created 
against the critics, which in this case is hardly fair, for the 
doubts of the critics are recent, just as the whole science which 
has taught them to doubt is recent, though this science has 
now an admitted place in learning ; and it would be not less just 
or reasonable to censure the fathers for not doubting earlier, 
than it is to blame the moderns for beginning to doubt so late. 
To the question, Who is the Servant of the Lord in the 
latter half of Isaiah ? very many answers have been given. But 
when these answers are compared together, a large number of 
them are found to have more points of agreement with one 
another than of difference. They are found to coincide with - 
one another so far, and to diverge only at the end. Now this 
fact suggests that the inquiry ought rather to be, in the first 
instance, What is the Servant of the Lord? For when it is 
found that there is agreement as to the characteristics of the 
Servant, as in general there is when this question only is under 
discussion, the further question, Who then is the subject to 
whom these characteristics belong? is greatly lightened and 
made more simple. It is then found that the diversity of 
answers returned by students of the prophecy to this latter 
question, arises from their taking it up in dissimilar senses and 
making two quite different questions of it. The mass of writers 
who adhere to the traditions of the Church, have conceived 
the question to be, In whom then, in fact, have these charac- 
teristics of the Servant been united and realised? And they 
answer, In the Christian Messiah; while as put by the critics 
of the various schools called liberal, the question has been, To 
whom did the prophet in his own mind attribute these charac- 
teristics? And the answers have been somewhat various, 
such as, the prophetic body, or one of the prophets, the Jewish 
people as true to its ideal, or those of the Jewish people 
true to its ideal. But it is plain that these questions are most 
distinct, and that answers returned to them, though also quite 
distinct, may be perfectly consistent with one another. No 
doubt either party may hold that the question as put by the 
other is'irrelevant. The theologians may say, It can be of no 
consequence to us, Christians, and believers in inspiration, 
what subject the prophet had in his own mind. And the 
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critics may say, Our function is simply to discover what 
the prophet intended, for the meaning of any composition is 
what its author meant by it. But it is only the unwise of 
both parties who speak in such a way. No theologian can 
afford, when interpreting Scripture, however much he may be 
entitled to do it when applying Scripture, to put out of his 
view what he may call the human author. And there is none 
of the better class of critics, such as Ewald or Bleek, who does 
not recognise the pertinency of the question, In whom, in fact, 
the features of the Servant are to be recognised? and who 
does not give the same answer to this question as that given 
by the orthodox theologians. The last sentence of the essay 
on 53d of Isaiah, printed from Bleek’s posthumous papers in 
- the Studien, for 1861, is as follows: 


“ What the prophet here says as yetin general, in reference to the Ser- 
vant as such, as it were in abstracto, has received its complete fulfilment 
in the One, Who was the only holy and perfectly sinless among the human 
race, and therefore the only one Whose sufferings had such a character 
that, not due to His own individual transgression in any way, they can 
only be regarded as serving for the atonement of the sins of men.” (Part 
II, p. 218.) 


In truth, we here stumble on the familiar distinction of 
type and antitype. The critics find the type, the theologians 
the antitype. The two parties would be in harmony if it 
should turn out that the prophecy is of that kind called 
typical. Whether it be so will best appear from some investi- 
gation of it. 

A true answer to the question, Who is the Servant ? must, 
on the one hand, be consistent with the conditions of the pro- 
phecy, and, on the other, with the statements of the New 
Testament. Perhaps the critics have somewhat disregarded 
the statements of the New Testament, as the theologians are 
apt to overlook the conditions of the earlier revelation. As to 
the conditions of the prophecy, it may be taken for granted 
that whatever be the actual era of the writer, the scene of the 
whole series of visions is the Babylonian exile. The prophet 
may have lived during this period, or he may have transferred 
himself into it, living at a previous period, but on every hand it 
is admitted that aH the movements of his great prophecy take 
place here. Its opening note is, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people!” And it is little else than a series of homilies of 
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eomfort, preached to an oppressed, sinful people, the Church of 
God, on God’s attributes as God and Jehovah, and illustrated 
from the history of the Church already past. Jerusalem had 
long been in ruins, and the cities of Judah wasted without 
inhabitant ; but the word of the Lord to Jerusalem now is, 
“Thou shalt be inhabited ;” and to the cities of Judah, “ Ye 
shall be built.” So uniformly does the prophet move amidst 
the events and persons of this time, that even scholars like 
Delitzsch, who attribute the whole to Isaiah, affirm that he 
nowhere refers to any circumstances outside of thiscircle. No 
doubt other critics, such as Bleek and Ewald, who consider the 
author to have lived during the exile, believe that they 
discover passages from an earlier time which this author has 
embodied in his own work. And English writers, like Dean 
Smith in his Bampton Lecture, who do not fairly represent 
Ewald, exclaim, on the strength of these admissions, that 
“the theory of a Babylonian Isaiah is dead.” The exclama- 
tion proves no more than that the Dean is of a sanguine 
temperament. The “great anonymous” author of these pro- 
phecies does not, in Ewald’s estimation at least, cease to be a 
distinct person, because he has embodied in his work frag- 
ments from an earlier time, which taken together, amount to 
little more than a couple of good chapters. But this is part 
of the critical question, and we hasten away from it. It may 
be said, at least, that there are in these prophecies no references 
to a condition of things preceding the exile, except such things 
as were historical and continued also during the exile, such as 
the idolatries which marked Israel’s course throughout her 
history, described in the fifty-seventh and following chapters. 
But again, there is no reference to anything specific after 
the redemption from exile. The state of the Church is thena 
state of glory—she has received of the Lord’s hand double for 
all her sins—one blaze of light, as in chaps. liv. and lx., with 
no events, with no objects discernible, but Israel and the light 
she throws, and the Gentiles walking in it, and crowding 
toward her to learn her law and do homage to her with 
their wealth and power. All exhortations to partake of the 
blessings of redemption are also to be considered as givenfrom a 
position before the redemption comes, when it is drawing nigh ; 
and they are exhortations to become redeemed, to seek the 
Lord when He is being found, to go out of Babylon in repentance 
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and purity, and enter upon the blessings of the new era. Many 
of these exhortations stand after passages which describe the 
new glory and the sufferings of the Servant which achieved it; 
but this is due to the fact that, just as in the Book of Revelation, 
the composition is not orderly, there are episodes in it, and 
proleptic summaries and anticipations many times of the glory 
that should follow. Thus, chap. lv., which begins with “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth,” ends with words which describe the 
true position of the speaker, “For ye shall go out with joy.” 
The Church is unredeemed, but now face to face with a salvation 
ready to be revealed. And of course any delineations of a 
condition of sin are also to be considered to belong to the time 
prior to the redemption, although they may be found in 
chapters toward the very end of the book. The exile is the 
platform throughout, both of promise, and of exhortation, and 
of reproof. 

But if it be fatal to all understanding of this prophecy to deny 
or overlook the lie of it in the Babylonian captivity, there are 
other things which it is even more fatal, if such a thing could 
be, not to keep in remembrance. What does the prophet 
speak about? Is it about a people named Jews in bondage 
to another people named Babylonians? He speaks of things 
somewhat larger. He speaks of the kingdom of God, and the 
kingdoms of this world, of true religion and idolatry, of sin and 
its misery, and redemption from it, and of the way of redemp- 
tion. He does not speak of Israel, which represents the Church, 
and Babylon a type of the world, and such like. Was there 
auy other Church when he spoke but Israel, or is there any 
other now? And as to Babylon being a type of the world, 
unless the word type be used to mean the head and front of 
the world, such phraseology seems without meaning, or worse. 
Our theology has become so much in love with representation, 
that nothing is anything whatever any more—it only represents 
it. What the prophet felt himself dealing with was not the 
representations of things, but the things themselves. And the 
things he deals with he sets in the most prominent place at 
the head of his prophecy : “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished ; that her 
iniquity is pardoned; that she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins!” The Church, her warfare 
against the evil, and the end of it; her sin, and the forgiveness’ 
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of it; the free gift of God’s hand, a glory doubly as high as the 
sin was deep—these are the gigantic entities that stalk across 
the horizon of his vision. Some of these things had of necessity 
one shape then, and have another now, and this prophet speaks 
of them in the shape which they then had; but the things 
themselves were the same then as they are now, and what he 
says of them is applicable to the things though the shape alter. 
Surely the Church, evil, warfare against it or under it, sin, 
forgiveness, God’s hand or free grace, glory, and such like, are 
constant quantities in all ages, though they may be combined 
with other factors that make widely different expressions 
at different times. The prophet, speaking of these things, 
speaks of them in the form in which he and they were found 
when he spoke. But what he says concerns the things. His 
representation is massive, solid. The evils of the captivity are 
the last evils of Israel for their sins, they are the evils of sin ; 
the restoration from the captivity is the restoration from the 
condition of evil to the final state of glory. The Servant 
appears in the exile, amidst Israel’s last troubles; he works out, 
through his knowledge and his sufferings, the redemption of 
Israel from sin, and therefore from trouble ; and the redemption 
is final. On the soil of Babylon, at this era, concentrate 
themselves all the moral forces that work upon the earth; 
there and thus they come into collision; there ensues the 
defeat of evil. Out from there, through the wilderness, deli- 
vered for ever and free, marches Israel, with Jehovah as of 
old at her head, who, as He passes that most rancorous and 
persevering of His kingdom’s foes, Edom, treads it in the wine- 
press under His feet, sprinkling its blood upon His garments 
and staining all His raiment. Jerusalem, the bringer of 
good tidings, at the sound of the approaching God, gets her up 
into the high mountain, and proclaims across the valleys, to 
the cities of Judah, “Behold your God!” Thus restored, 
Israel is the light of the world; the Gentiles come to her 
light, and kings to the brightness of her rising. 

This is certainly the way in which things are represented in 
the prophet. And it is of consequence to look clearly at this 
prophetic method before applying to it any methods of inter- 
pretation, whether founded on theories of Scripture called 
typologies, or on the observed facts of history. As to history, 
we may postpone the consideration of it fora while—things are 
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no more pressing. The year 1866 is gone a while, and nothing 
miraculous has come of it. The end probably is not yet. The 
Pope, surely to the despair of the apocalyptists, is pretty well 
disposed of, and that spotted beast, Louis Napoleon, no more 
makes terrible the illuminated covers of prophetical manuals. 
We have leisure to turn away from history, and regard prophecy 
itself a little more closely. And what has history to do for 
ever obtruding itself? Is the interpretation of Scripture, which 
has so long groaned under the incubus of science, to have laid 
upon its breast another nightmare of history, that it cannot 
move or even speak. ‘To be always accommodating prophecy 
to history is to beg the whole question of the structure of 
prophecy, which can only be learnt from itself. Surely if one 
has a competent acquaintance with the Hebrew language, he 
may be able to say what the first chapter of Genesis means 
without waiting for the latest novelty in geology, and what 
the prophecies mean, in defiance of the Pope. We venture to 
think that there is not much geology in Genesis, and not much 
untransacted history in the prophecies. There are great 
principles of Providence in plenty there, and there are the 
great momenta of the development of God’s kingdom upon the 
earth, many times and in many forms there, but there is little 
else. At all events, this question of history is not the first, 
but a secondary one. We must do those greatly vilified stu- 
dents of prophecy called literalists and Judaizers the justice 
to say, that they have recognised this at least, and have 
honestly presented to themselves the prophecies as they have 
been written by the prophets. They have gone further, and 
said that the prophecies shall be fulfilled exactly as the 
prophets wrote them. That is another matter, and we neither 
praise nor blame. But those other writers on prophecy who 
belong to the unliteral school, have always been so ready with 
their theories of interpretation, that one never sees the prophecy 
as itis, in their hands at all. Their theory is so much a matter 
of course, that is, that the course of things that now are, and 
in the shape they now are, is the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
that one may live all his days under their exposition, and it 
never strike him that what the prophecies say is totally unlike 
this. That feature-of the prophecies which it is of special 
service to notice in order to conceive rightly this prophecy 
with which we are dealing is their solidarity, the synthetic 
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method of representation employed in them. They speak 
ideally. When they make predications regarding the kingdom 
of God or the world, the predications are exhaustive. Time 
and form do not enter as elements into these predications. 
That of which they speak is the kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of the world, sin and its miseries, idolatry, the redemption from 
sin, the destruction of idolatry, the glory and the felicity of the 
kingdom of God. These are the things spoken of, and they 
are spoken of in the time and in the form they had when the 
prophet who might be speaking spoke of them, but the things 
he says of them are said ideally and in their perfect measure. 
The prophet is no analyst. A distinction between Israel and 
the Church is unheard of to him. A kingdom of God without 
a local seat, or the local seat of which was not Jerusalem, he 
never conceived. A redemption not inclusive of restoration to 
Canaan, he was as far as possible from imagining. That which 
the kingdom of God is Jabouring beneath, in these last chapters 
of Isaiah, is an evil which is less strictly to be called double 
than compound, captivity to Babylon and to sin. The redemp- 
tion described is a redemption also less twofold than compound, 
redemption from Babylon and from sin, because Babylon is 
part of the misery of sin. And the glory that follows is equally 
compound, purity from sin and peaceful possession of the 
ancient land. Systems of hermeneutic may exercise them- 
selves upon this method of prophetic representation, and take 
apart into distinct threads the tightly twisted one prophetic 
cord, or intercalate huge spaces of time between the redemp- 
tional momenta which here thickly press upon one another, or 
draw distinctions, sustained, it may be thought, by history, 
between Israel and the Church, and much of the same kind. 
That is their own matter. Only it is worth the critics’ while 
to put to themselves this question, whether, when employing 
such methods, they ought to say they are interpreting prophecy, 
or rather only, enlightened by the general scope of Scripture 
and history, applying general prophetic principles to the present 
life of the Church. At least in the use of such methods the 
greatest care should be taken not to distort the prophetic 
method of representation. Dr Fairbairn speaking of these 
prophecies in his Typology, writes as follows : 

“ But we have still to notice another conceivable combination of type 
with prophecy. It is possible, we said, that the typical transactions might 
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themselves be still future, and might, in a prophetic word, be partly 
described, partly presupposed, as a ground for the delineation of other 
things still more distant, in respect to which they were to hold a typical 
relation.” 


The typical transactions still future are the events of the 
Babylonian exile and restoration; the things still more distant 
are those of the Christian redemption ; and the former are con- 
sidered to be typically related to the latter. He adds: “ There is 
plainly nothing incredible or even improbable in such a sup- 
position, especially if the nearer future already lay within the 
vision of the Church.” There does not seem anything unrea- 
sonable in the supposition, though it has an appearance of 
artificiality, and “typical,” so used, could mean nothing else 
than that the more distant future, being less known, was 
described in terms of the nearer future, which was better known. 
But this method of representing this prophecy is so far from 
true, that it is about the inverse of the truth. History may 
represent things in its own way. The method of representation 
in this prophecy draws no distinction between the Christian 
and the Babylonian redemption, or between the miseries of sin 
and of exile. Sin, and the misery of sin, had a form at this 
time, and so had redemption, and the prophet speaks of them 
being in that form; but surely he does not speak of that form 
of them merely, but of them absolutely and exhaustively. 
So far is the redemption from Babylon and restoration to 
Canaan from being considered to precede the redemption from 
sin, so that the one might be held typical of the other, that the 
restoration to Canaan is everywhere considered as the conse- 
quence of the Servant’s great sufferings, and his atonement for 
Israel’s sins. 

The other condition of a true account of the Servant is that 
it be consistent with the New Testament. Seinecke in his 
work, the name of which has been put at the head of these 
remarks, designates the author of these prophecies by an old 
name, the Evangelist of the Old Testament. But we must not 
look that the Evangelist of the Old Testament should present 
the gospel or the Saviour quite like an evangelist of the New. 
To the New Testament writers, indeed, and to Christ Himself 
these prophecies area very storehouse of Christian truths. From 
the very profound application by Matthew, so early as his eighth 
chapter, of the words, “ Himself took our infirmities and bare 
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our sicknesses,” to the last chapters of the Apocalypse, which are 
illuminated anew by the glories of the new Jerusalem, the use 
of this prophecy and the appeal to it are uninterrupted. Yet 
the Church has always admitted a typical as well as a direct 
Messianic in the Old Testament, though the two may be said 
to be equally founded on in the New. Things said in the Old, 
presumably not with immediate reference to the Messiah but 
to some personage or officer who was a “type” of Him, are 
applied to the Messiah in the New. Thus any writer is 
quite within the limits of the Church’s belief who holds the 
things said in this prophecy not to have been said immediately 
of the Messiah, but of some person or body “typical” of Him. 
It may seem superfluous to recal this to mind, but it is needful, 
because it is just on a question of this kind, where feeling is 
powerful on one side, that criticism must vindicate to herself 
all her privileges ; and there are some violent English writers 
who seem never, to have heard of the distinction between 
typical and immediate. The licence to believe that this is a 
typical prophecy, must not be confounded with the probability 
of the belief. The latter is liable enough to dispute, but the 
former has probably never been formally questioned in the 
Church, though the fact that some of those who denied the 
direct reference of this prophecy to Christ have done so on 
rationalistic views of prophecy, has led writers on the other 
side to make statements of which they have not very carefully 
considered the consequences. We employ the word typical 
because it is understood and hallowed by long use. Perhaps 
other expressions, as “indirectly Messianic,” might be used. 
There are difficulties connected with any phraseology. When 
we speak of “things said in the Old Testament not with imme- 
diate reference to the Messiah,” the question may be put, said 
by whom ? by the higher Author or by the human prophet ? 
And thus we are thrown back upon the two distinct questions 
that were indicated at the beginning of these remarks as those 
which the theologians and the critics respectively set before 
themselves to answer. It would certainly conduce to clearness 
and to the amicable relations of these bodies with one another, 
if the real questions they set before themselves were distinctly 
apprehended, and it would prevent the perpetual discussion of 
general principles of revelation in connection with every specific 
piece of revelation that might be under examination. But it 
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is obvious that the conditions of a just hermeneutic of these 
“typical” Old Testament Scriptures cannot be fewer than these 
two, that under it the New Testament writers shall be seen to 
use these Scriptures reasonably, and the Old Testament writers 
to have written them reasonably. We may deny our obliga- 
tion or confess our inability to construct any hermeneutic, but 
whatever hermeneutic we do frame must fulfil these two con- 
ditions. Now so far from its being difficult to frame such a 
theory of interpretation, there seems only one assumption neces- 
sary to be made in order to it, the assumption that the revela- 
tion in both Testaments is one whole, that what we call Judaism 
is initial or immature Christianity. There is probably nobody 
who has adequately studied the subject who will deny this. 
The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are rightly 
placed in one collection as one system of truth. We do not 
wish meantime to press this unity farther than the language 
just used implies. Now this revelation being a unity, though 
come to perfection only in the New Testament, this follows, 
that the appearing of any truth of this revelation, at any point, 
along its whole line, though it may appear merely in some 
symbol of it, or on some one side of it alone, or as some frag- 
ment of it only, is considered in the New Testament to be the 
appearance of that truth. The truths which revelation is 
working upon are treated as solids, and though visible in only 
one dimension, the whole mass is to be recognised. As an 
approaching host may be known from the flash of its arms in 
the sun, though itself indistinguishable, or when a few of its 
advanced guard shew themselves among the trees, though the 
forest conceal the body, so the first appearing of any great 
truth of revelation, however obscurely, is recognised and hailed 
by the New Testament writers as the appearance of that truth 
as such. This is the natural consequence of the mere objective 
unity of the truths themselves, and all the typologies which have 
been imagined cannot give us more than this. No doubt the 
New Testament writers, besides this objective unity of the truth 
itself, thought much of its subjective unity in the divine mind 
of the revealer : God, who spake by the prophets, hath spoken 
by His Son; and without doubt this was the explanation of the 
unity of the truth révealed. But the typologies cultivate quite 
a different field from either of these, namely, the divine inten- 
tion as displayed in the relation between the part of a truth 
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earlier revealed and the whole that was to come at last, for a 
“typical” revelation seems to be the revelation of a part with 
a view by its form to suggest the whole. It is probable 
that the forms of the earlier portions of the truth were not 
without meaning ; but to construct a system on mere divine 
intentions which seem involved in the relations between the 
parts and the whole, of a system of truth, would appear beyond 
most people. Hence many refuse to acknowledge that any 
special adaptation of the parts to the whole, further than the 
suitable symbolical exhibition of the truths as they appeared 
in the earlier economy, can be shewn. But deprived of this 
system of intentions the typologies collapse, and there remain 
only symbolisms in their place. This is not a loss but a gain. 
For we get back to a system of unities both of things and truths. 
There is one kingdom of God from Abraham downward, and in 
whatever age the authors of revelation speak, they speak of this ; 
there is a body of distinct truths concerning this kingdom, 
and though any truth may appear in fragments and in forms 
very diverse, yet it is this truth that is always being spoken. 
An elaborate system of typology based on the mere form of 
revelation, and the supposed divine intentions exhibited in 
this, is too much for many people, and we are anxious to shew 
that, if even the objective unity only of revelation be ad- 
mitted, such a thing is not needed for the vindication of the 
reasonableness of the use of the Old Testament Scriptures 
made in the New. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the term, “Servant of 
the Lord,” is used by the prophet throughout these chapters 
of the same subject. And if passages occur where, under the 
same appellation, very different subjects seem to be described, 
we may consider that it is really the same subject in different 
aspects, rather than separate subjects. No doubt, as the use 
of the term is plainly technical, there may be passages where 
the use is ordinary, as in other writers, but such cases will be 
few and generally clear. And it seems also only fair to the 
prophet to assume that, on the first occasion on which he 
uses the term, it will be so used as to furnish the key to his 
usage of it in general. Now, the first appearance of the term 
is in ‘chap. xli. 8, 9: “ But thou, Israel, art My servant, 
Jacob, whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham My friend, 
thou whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, and said 
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unto thee, Thou art My servant ; I have chosen thee, and not 
cast thee away. Fear thou not,” &c. 

With the omission of one expression, the passage is quoted 
as in the English translation, which is sufficiently accurate for 
any purpose here contemplated. The things said of the Ser- 
vant are: (J.) The Servant became so by choice, irrevocable 
choice of God, “I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away.” 
(2.) The time when he beeame so was when Abraham was 
called, “ Thou seed of Abraham, My friend, whom I have taken 
from the ends of the earth.” So that the term, “Servant of 
the Lord,” is synonymous with “seed of Abraham.” (3.) If 
the Servant be synonymous with the seed of Abraham, he has 
of course not only the origin, but the character and the mis- 
sion of Abraham. Now, these are expressed-in two formulas 
in Genesis. One is, “ Walk before Me, and be thou perfect ;” 
and the other is, “ In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” The Servant has a double function, one personal, 
the other public,—one to serve the Lord perfectly himself, the 
other to bring in the world into this same service. (4.) Only 
one other thing has to be added, viz. the equipment of the 
servant for these purposes, divine help ; “I strengthen thee, I 
help thee, [hold thee by the right hand of My righteousness.” 
Now, there is really nothing more said anywhere about the 
Servant than is contained in these four particulars ; the same 
things are said differently, often, and sometimes more fully, 
but the germs of all are here. As to the first particular, the 
election, it is often insisted upon, chiefly with the view of 
making it certain that the mission of the Servant shall not 
fail, “ Mine elect, in whom My soul delighteth ; he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles, he shall not fail till he have 
set judgment in the earth.” And of course this choice is often 
connected with the character and resources of the Jehovah 
God who made it, to inculcate the same truth of the certainty 
of its objects being fulfilled: “I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will keep thee and make thee the light of 
the Gentiles.” 

Then, as to the second thing, the time of the choice and the 
circumstances of it, this is also insisted on for the same 
reasons, viz. to confirm faith: “Look unto Abraham, your 
father, for I called him single, and I blessed him and increased 
him.” But it is of fundamental importance to observe that 
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the Servant is connected with, and under, the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, not any dispensation preceding nor any covenant later. 
He is one party in that covenant. Whoso fulfils perfectly the 
conditions of this covenant is the Servant; for the twofold 
mission of the Servant, which was the third thing, is much 
dwelt upon. It is said expressly that the Servant is righteous 
himself, “ My righteous Servant shall make many righteous ;” 
and that he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles, and 
that the isles shall wait for his law. Finally, the equip- 
ment of the Servant for this great double mission, which in this 
passage is said to consist in God’s help, is elsewhere said in a 
word to consist in the endowment with God’s Spirit: “ Fear 
not, Jacob, My servant, and thou Jerusalem whom I have 
chosen. I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed, and My blessing 
upon thine offspring.” “Behold My Servant, I have put My 
Spirit upon him.” These are the characteristics of the Servant. 
No doubt, a large amount of additional detail is given, parti- 
cularly regarding the Servant’s sufferings; but from what is 
here said of him, it appears that he is a subject with certain 
determinations impressed upon him,—seed of Abraham, elect, 
endowed with God’s Spirit, designed to be the light of the 
world. But the most outstanding things are, that he is a 
compound of the flesh of Abraham and the Spirit of God, who 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 

If now we inquire what subject the prophet had in his mind 
here, it cannot be denied that it was the race of Israel. “Thou 
Israel, My Servant, Jacob, whom I have chosen.” This is the 
subject of whom the prophet uses the term on this occasion of 
his first applying it, and therefore in a way which we are 
entitled to consider regulative of his whole application. And 
the same usage prevails throughout the prophecy: “ Who is 
blind but My Servant or deaf as My messenger that I send ?” 
“ Hear now, O Jacob, My Servant, and Israel whom I have 
chosen.” “ Remember these, O Jacob and Israel, for thou art My 
Servant ; I have formed thee, thou art My Servant ; O Israel, 
thou shalt not be forgotten ; I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions,” &c. “For Jacob, My Servant’s sake, and 
Israel, Mine elect, I have even called thee (Cyrus) by thy name.” 
“Go ye forth of Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice 
of singing, declare ye, tell this, utter it even to the end of the 
earth; say ye, The Lord hath redeemed His Servant Jacob; 
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and they thirsted not when he led them through the deserts.” 
Now, suppose the prophet had nowhere gone further than this, 
what we should possess in these magnificent chapters would 
be a meditation upon Israel, an exposition of the Abrahamic 
covenant, a development of the redemptive energies embodied 
in Israel, and the salvational determinations impressed by 
God on that seed of Abraham. What would lie under his eye 
would be the general mass with these mighty forces working in 
it and out from it, Israel the bearer and medium of God’s revela- 
tion and redemptive energy. No one will think it unnatural 
that the prophet should just have gone so far and not further. 
His time, whether ideal or real, was a time of dissolution 
and weakness ; the people seemed dissipating away under 
the wearing forces that on all sides bore upon them ; they were 
despondent and of little faith—*“ My way is hid from the Lord; 
the Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me; 
I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for nought 
and in vain.” Israel seemed about to disappear from the world, 
and all the glorious purposes and hopes depending on her to 
be for ever frustrated. And this Israelite, like another in a 
subsequent time, trembling with pathos, enters his protest 
against such thoughts: “Hath God cast away His people? 
God forbid.” There pass before his eyes visions full of glory, 
of the meaning of this people in God’s redemptive purposes 
with the world, purposes long ago announced, and yet assuredly 
to be accomplished. Israel, like a wondrous many-sided thing, 
turns round under his gaze all its sides, some of them of 
transcendent luminousness, and others of as transcendent dark- 
ness, light in God’s purpose, but dark in the degree of her 
own attainment and in the sombre thoughts which filled the 
breasts even of her most outstanding sons, and there is a 
complete unrolment, in splendid colours, of all her contents, 
her forces, both human and divine, her past and present 
history, and her future destiny. This, at least, the prophet 
does present to us, whether more or not. And it might be his 
design to say no more, though to say it many times and in 
manner most magnificent, than that “Salvation is of the 


1 The chief passages where the expression occurs are: chap. xli. 8, 9; xlii. 
1,19; xliii. 10; xliv. 1, 2, 21, 26; xlv. 4; xlviii. 20; xlix. 3, 5, 6,7; 1. 


10; lii. 13; liii, 11; but 1. 4, foll., is also important though without the 
word, 
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Jews.” His representation might be massive and general, 
while to us history has long ago effected its analysis into 
particulars. Israel became the light of the Gentiles, some 
elements in Israel, Israel as having determinations which 
made up the idea of Israel. If it was Christ, He was an 
Israelite, the seed of Abraham. If it was through His 
missionaries, the apostles, they were all Israelites; the greatest 
of them was an Hebrew of the Hebrews. It was Israel, 
Israelitish elements, Israelitish truth, Israelitish Men. And 
it seems hardly to admit of being doubted that we are 
authorised by the prophetic method of representation to 
halt at this general, and to give it a substantive existence, 
abstracting our attention from any developments of revelation 
which may have broken up the general. It is Israel, as having 
redemptive determinations impressed on it, as containing 
redemptive elements, that is Servant and light of the Gentiles ; 
it is not these redemptive elements contained in Israel. To 
use a figure, the rays of light emanating from the general 
surface of Israel, converged and united in a point in Him who 
was light, and in whom was no darkness at all; but He did not 
absorb them: they pass, and diverging as before they converged, 
expand to a surface similar to that from which they sprung. 
It is this surface, whether in front of the point of convergence 
of its rays or behind it, which seems to be the subject of the 
prophet’s statements. 

What has been said in the sentences immediately preceding 
some will dispute ; yet let us proceed. Ifthe Servant be Israel, 
the bearer and medium of God’s revelation and redemptive 
energy in the world, there is room for a considerable variety 
of statement regarding him, as such a subject may be viewed 
in more than one aspect. The prophet might speak of Israel 
the Servant, under this name, as it then was when he contem- 
plated it, sinful, despondent, unskilled in discovering God’s 
purposes : “ Who is blind but My servant?” or in any condition 
in which it then really existed. Or, on the other hand, he 
might conceive it ideally, as realising all the features of the 
true Servant, the very divine thought and purpose in itself, 
though it was in truth far enough from doing so. These 
ideal conceptions he might sometimes attach to the mass 
Israel, or he might, as we should say, allow them to float over 
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the general subject, not strictly attached at all. But both of 
these things were difficult, for there was a great incongruity 
and repugnance between the mass as it then was and these 
splendid idealisings of it as it should have been; and, on the 
other hand, the holding an abstract conception in the mind, 
without attaching it to some subject, is very distasteful, and 
almost impossible, to Hebrew thought. Hence these ideal 
delineations, which contain the profoundest Messianic truth, 
seem generally to have been connected by the prophet in bis 
own mind with some actual element in Israel. And the great 
question of debate among interpreters is, what the element 
was, or whether it was always the. same element. It cannot 
be doubted that he has gone so far as to distinguish between 
the general mass Israel, and something in it, to which he 
more particularly gives the name Servant. This schism and 
rupture in the general Servant Israel, has, perhaps, already 
begun in chap. xlii., where the Servant is said to be given “ for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles.” The 
“people” here is held by many to be the people Israel, as 
distinguished from the Gentiles, though others consider it to 


be a name for men in general, as in the passage, “ Surely the 


” 


people is grass ;” and others, such as Ewald, hold the construc- 
tion, “a covenant of a people,” to be similar to “a wild ass of 
man” in Genesis, or “a fool of man” in Proverbs, that is, a 
man who is a fool, a people who is a covenant, and refer the 
words “people” and “covenant” both to Israel. But certainly 
the duality cannot be denied in chap. xlix.: “ Itis a light thing 
that thou shouldest be My Servant, to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles ;” nor 
in chaps. lii., lili, The redeemed Israel are there introduced 
lamenting and wondering at their own misconception of the 
Servant when he was among them in humility—* who believed 
what we heard, and to whom did the arm of the Lord make 
itself apparent?” The speakers there are certainly Israel of 
the conversion, now believing and looking back upon their 
time of unbelief. Israel did not believe the announcement of 
its Servant’s coming glory, did not recognise the Lord’s arm, 
that is, the Lord, working at all in the Servant and his 
surrounding circumstances. Now, from its position of faith 
and restoration, it looks back and comments upon its own 
and the Servant’s demeanour in the former time. And the 
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distinction in the prophet’s mind not only between this 
believing Israel and the Servant of the former time, but 
between the Servant and Israel at the time of its unbelief, 
must have been vivid. 

Now, the length we have got is this: the Servant to this 
prophet is Israel; not that people as one of other peoples, for 
there never was such a thing, or at least Scripture takes nothing 
to do with it ; but Israel Abrahamides, if we could coin such a 
patronymic. He calls Israel, however, even as it then was, by 
this name of Servant. Very often he gives ideal descriptions 
of Israel under the title. And finally, a split has taken place 
in the mass, and these ideal delineations are connected not 
with the whole, but with some element in it, more narrowly 
designated as Servant, whose sufferings and obedience are the 
means of the restoration of the general mass. A somewhat 
minute examination of the prophecy would be required to 
settle the question already alluded to, What, in the prophet’s 
mind, this element was, or whether it was in all cases the same 
element? And this examination would demand more space 
than can now be granted to it. Little more can be done in 
drawing this paper to a close than state the question ; and the 
statement of it may be introduced by some reference to the 
conceptions which interpreters have formed of the way in which 
the prophet has represented the Servant. Delitzsch, in his 
commentary, considers Israel to be the Servant, but to expand 
and contract, as such a subject might. He presents the Servant 
Israel under the figure of a pyramid: first, the base, Israel as 
found, sinful, blind, a people robbed and spoiled ; second, a 
middle section, Israel holy, obedient, poor and needy, seeking 
water, following after righteousness, Israel according to the 
Spirit ; and finally, the summit of the pyramid, a unity, an 
individual in whom all the lines of determination impressed 
on Israel converged and united, the Messiah. It is only a 
question what passages are said of the one or other of these 
several sections of the pyramid, any of which may be called 
Servant, for the whole may be so called—said of the mass, of 
the many or the some, or of the One. Delitzsch believes that 
the One already appears in chapter xlii., and of course in 
chapters xlix., lii, and liiii This mathematical figure very 
well illustrates the things spoken of the Servant by the prophet, 
for it preserves the unity of subject, any section, and even 
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the summit containing all the lines that radiate from the base, 
though in a condensed form ; and it teaches that the quality 
is in the inverse proportion of the bulk, the condensation of 
the essential lines of Israel’s endowment becoming greater as 
the area becomes less, till at last they all combine in the unity 
which forms the summit. Such a figure comes home to us 
who are mechanical, but this prophet probably could never 
have been made to understand it though explained to him, 
and would certainly have detested it. 

Another way of explaining the manifoldness of the prophet’s 
use of the term Servant has been very common in the West 
since early times. The figure of the head and the body has 
been employed, and the diversity of predications explained by 
saying that some were applicable only to that part of the 
whole which was head, and some only to that part of the 
whole which was body, and some to the complex whole, 
comprising both head and body. Now this figure also con- 
serves the unity between Israel the Servant, and that element 
in Israel called also, in a narrower sense, Servant. But there 
is obviously no ground whatever for calling this whole and 
this part by such terms as body and head. Such a figure is 
imposed on this prophecy by mere arbitrary dogmatic violence. 
There is a unity between two things here, and in the New 
Testament the unity between the same two things presumably, 
is described as the relation of head and members, but it 
cannot be assumed or inferred that the same description will 
be used here. In the Old Testament, Israel the people are 
not an extension of Messiah the head; Messiah the kernel, is 
a concentration of Israel the mass. In the Old Testament, 
Israel bears the Messiah, when the time comes that she 
that travaileth brings forth; he is the man-child of the 
woman clothed with the sun, and having the moon under her 
feet ; in the New, he is the First-born, the Captain of salvation, 
by whom God brings many sons to glory. 

Others, again, consider the Servant to be the prophetic body, 
and the Servant, in the narrow sense, either some prophet, or the 
ideal representative of the prophetic body, who is of course the 
last representative in fulfilment, that is the Messiah. To this 
third method of representing the Servant, there is the decisive 
objection that it is too narrow. The Servant, in the narrower 
sense, certainly has prophetic powers; but he plays a greatly 
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wider réle than that of prophet. And sufficient ground for 
calling the prophetic body forthwith Israel, is not at hand, since 
Israel was more than a prophet.' This method of representa- 
tion, too, of necessity, makes the sufferings of the Servant a 
secondary thing, being the mere misfortunes and abuse endured 
by members of this order in exercising their prophetic calling. 
Now, while certainly the Servant exercises prophetic gifts (as 
his exquisite delineation of himself in chap. 1. 4, foll. shews), 
and suffers grievous hardship and contradiction of sinners 
against himself in that office (“The Lord hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary: He wakeneth morning 
by morning; He wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned. The 
Lord hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious. I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off 
the hair”) ; and while, both in chaps. xlix. and liii., the Servant 
appears as enduring much evil and shame at the hands both 
of his own people and of the Gentiles, yet there is no reason to 
suppose that such evils fell exclusively on the prophetic body : 
all true theocratic-hearted men must have shared the obloquy 
along with them. And in addition, the sufferings lying on the 
Servant are not merely sufferings incidental to an office or 
position, they are described as in part a direct infliction by the 
hand of God ; he is not only wounded and pierced, despised 
and rejected, he is covered with disease and acquainted with 
sickness. From this it appears that though the Servant in the 
narrower sense be always something in Israel, there is none of 
the recognised offices, such as the prophetic, large enough to 
embrace within it all the features of the picture. Wherefore, 
there seem only these possibilities, either that in the prophet’s 
idea this Servant was Israel the mass, out of which various 
redemptive developments essentially proceeded, the chief of 
which were prophecy and atoning suffering; or else that he 
was that element in Israel which united in itself these 
redemptive developments. If the latter were assumed, then 
this element might be considered either as collective, the true 
theocratic remnant of the nation, on whom, for many reasons, 
calamity most heavily fell, embracing the prophetic body, the 

1 Schenkel, who, in the Studien, 1836, explained the Servant as the 


prophetic body, has retracted that view in his ‘‘ Bibel Lexicon,” 1871, on the 
ground above stated. Hofmann still advocates this opinion. 
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natural leaders of the true Israel; or it might be held that 
already, even to this prophet, this element had become a unity, 
an individual, as on all hands it is admitted that the Servant, 
if a collective, is personified. Those who contend for the 
collective will not deny that there is meaning in the personi- 
fication, and that it is very remarkable. To Ewald, the personal 
traits in chap. liii. seem so distinct, that he imagines part of it 
to be an ancient elegy on some martyred saint, possibly Isaiah, 
which the author has embodied in his own work. 

But probably to most it will not seem very important what 
answer be returned to the question as just put. For the 
question is one that concerns the prophet’s mind alone, and 
touching a single point: the extent of that subject which, in 
the narrower sense, he calls Servant. All the truths about this 
Servant remain unaltered: he is Israel—all that God designed 
in Israel, he is the seed of Abraham, he has the Spirit of God ; 
but he is not co-extensive with the literal Israel, but a part of 
it, never separate from it, but rather like an efflorescence upon 
it, coming forth as a flower upon the withered trunk—coming 
forth at the time of Israel’s greatest decay, as if her strength 
were expended in the effort, when her troubles for sin lay most 
heavily upon her, sharing her troubles and taking them upon 
himself—taking her troubles and miseries upon himself, for he 
was himself righteous, he had done no evil, and by his stripes 
bringing to her healing. All this remains on any answer, and 
we have no difficulty in discovering in Whom these truths have 
been first realised. The eunuch demanded of Philip, “ Of 
whom speaketh the prophet thus, of himself or of some other 
man?” “Then Philip opened his mouth and began at the 
same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” If that sermon 
had but been preserved to us! it might have saved us some 
trouble, and obviated some vain critical theories. But perhaps 
the trouble is not vain, and the vanity of the theories not 
without its use. In the age of Philip the great question was, 
Who is Christ? It was the question of identifying the man 
Jesus with the Messiah. That question has been answered in 
the affirmative. Now, in this age, we are asking, What is 
Christ? And we do not use this prophetic portion aright if 
we do not answer: He is Israel, He is the Abrahamide. 
Therefore one has always a feeling of dissatisfaction when it is 
forthwith said that the servant is Christ: for it is Christ as 
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seed of Abraham, as concentration of Israel. But it may be 
difficult enough for us to know what precise subject the prophet 
had in his own mind. We are inclined to think that to him 
the subject was a collective, which he personified. Yet his 
personification of this collective is an advance over a bare 
collective, and is extremely singular. To him Israel was the 
elect of God, endowed with His Spirit, called to a great mission, 
to serve God and make Him known to the world. But Israel 
was unable for her great design. She sinned and was chastised, 
and now the miseries of her sins had culminated in the dis- 
solution of the nation and its captivity. But all through her 
history there was a remnant faithful to the truth, labouring in 
the direction of her mission, yet spending its strength for 
nought, being opposed and persecuted and sharing all the 
miseries of the people’s transgressions; yet even in exile 
faithful, though then trebly afflicted. Here all culminated : 
the sin of Israel and the misery, the faithfulness of Israel and 
the affliction, but the triumph also of the faithfulness. God’s 
judgments on Israel’s sin fell on that faithful kernel in Israel, 
and it was atoned—her warfare was accomplished, her iniquity 
accepted, and the restoration was complete. These are the 
mighty transactions going on within and upon Israel, passing 
before the prophet’s eye. The prophecy is not directly 
Messianic, but of the kind called typical. Of course, typical 
must be understood in the sense of materially typical or 
organic. The prophet speaks of the faithful element in Israel ; 
he speaks of it in the form in which he knew it, but his 
predications regarding it are exhaustive, and hence true only 
of the Messiah: just as in the 2d or 72d Psalm the Psalmist 
speaks of the kingdom of God and of its King in terms that are 
absolute and realised only in the perfect form of the kingdom, 
though he may have spoken with some actual king, and 
certainly with an actual form of the kingdom, now passed 
away, in his mind. 

There is one other query that remains to be put. As the 
Servant is Israel the mass, with the great salvational determi- 
nations impressed upon it, and the mission to be light of the 
Gentiles; while yet the Servant in the narrower sense first 
verifies in himself these determinations, and enables Israel the 
Servant to realise them, does the mission to be light of the 
Gentiles fall to the share also of the narrower Servant? It is 
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certainly said in chap. xlix. to the Servant, in the limited 
application of the word, that he shall be the light of the 
Gentiles, but the other details of the prophecy seem to indicate 
that he becomes so only mediately by enabling the mass Israel 
to realise its design and fulfil its primary mission, so that when 
these great prophecies go into fulfilment, as in chap. Ix., the 
light is that of the restored Israel: “ Arise and shine, for thy 
light is come The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising.” A. B. DavIDson. 





Art. Il.—Of the Beautiful in Worship. 


; eee subject of the beautiful in relation to religion and 

worship, is one which has of late been engaging some 
general attention, as well as the more special notice of Episco- 
palian and Congregationalist writers ;’ and it may not be out 
of place to attempt some consideration of it from a Presbyterian 
point of view. It cannot be denied that the outward character 
of the worship in our churches, and of the churches themselves 
as buildings, with all their accessories, exercises a powerful 
influence one way or another upon the minds of the worship- 
pers. The external aspect of the venerable edifice in which 
they meet, as they approach it through the summers and 
winters of many teaching years; the interior, with its walls, 
and windows, and pews, which grow familiar and dear; the 
pulpit, the precentor’s desk or choir-seat, or, it may be, organ; 
the communion table; the psalms or hymns, with their versi- 
fication and music; the prayers, with their form, order, and 
length; the attitudes in which the devotional services are 
performed ; the sermon, with its style of composition and 
delivery ; the deportment of the people around as they take 
part in the worship, or enter or leave the place of solemn 
convocation : all these things tell like an atmosphere, silently 
and slowly, but constantly and with effect, upon no unimportant 
part of the nature of the frequenters of the sanctuary, the emo- 


1 « Esthetics of Worship,” Contemporary Review, June 1871; ‘‘ Art and 


Symbolism,” Rev. St John Tyrwhitt, 1872 ; ‘‘ Art and Religion,” Ecclesia, 
second series, 1872, 
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tional and esthetic part, and exercise at the same time a subtle 
influence, along with the truth taught and the devotional exer- 
cises, upon the spiritual life itself. It will be apparent already 
from these remarks, that the topic before our view is not that of 
the influence of religion upon art, the effect which Christianity 
has produced upon architecture, sculpture, painting, and music, 
bringing to them as it has done, like spring-time to the earth, 
renaissance of life and loveliness; but rather that of the influ- 
ence of art, or, more properly, the beautiful, wpon religion. 
How does the esthetically fair affect us in our worship and 
in the general Christian life, and has it a legitimate place in 
connection with these ? 

The Beautiful, to say a word or two before advancing, in the 
way of definition or description, belongs to the form of things. 
It is not the material or substance of the things. But this 
description is, of course, not sufficiently distinctive. Beauty 
is fair form or manner ; and when does that exist ? It will be 
enough for our purpose simply to go so far as to say that the 
beautiful of any object is the ideal form of it realised. All 
things, according to the archetypes or divine conceptions of 
them, have an ideal or abstractly perfect form, the attainment 
or realisation of which in fact, would be the practical perfec- 
tion or beautiful of that thing. There is ideal or normal rose, 
eagle, or human figure, and when any actual rose, eagle, or 
human figure comes nearest to that type, God’s thought or 
conception of the thing, it is most nearly beautiful; were the 
standard fully reached by any existing thing, that thing would 
be of its kind perfectly beautiful. This, of course, does not 
take us down to the solwm or ground of the matter. There 
are principles or laws according to which it is that things are 
beautiful ; some of them lying in the object, and some of them 
in the person contemplating it, some of them being physical 
(such as those of colour), some of them intellectual, (like 
association), and some of them even moral (like purity ‘and 
reverence), which have their places in the higher forms of the 
beautiful. But it is sufficient for our present object that we 
regard the beautiful of anything as existing according as its 
ideal has been realised in fact. It is the fit or becoming of 
that thing, the thing in its due development, with neither 
excess nor defect, and without discord in the relation of its 
parts. 
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But can we know what is fair, so as to be able to recognise 
or produce it? Yes. We have a faculty of taste, which has 
not been essentially destroyed even in the most savage and 
debased ; and we possess a great standard of perfection, to 
which we can ever go for correction and guiding. That great 
educating standard is nature, or, in other words, God’s work, 
in which the principles of the beautiful all lie embodied, so 
that by patient looking and careful comparison we can find 
them out, and apply them in our own work. We are then 
true connoisseurs, when we know the laws of beauty which are 
exemplified in the productions of the Divine hand; we are then 
true artists—we, too, make things beautiful—when we work 
after God, applying those principles which we have discovered 
in His works, every one of which He hath “ made beautiful in 
its time.” It is in the existence of this twofold fact, remaining 
esthetic faculty in man, and a perfect standard to go to in 
nature, that there has lain a real hope for the world of a 
genuine taste and a true art. Given a percipient nature 
purified, as Christianity can purify it, so that the eye is 
quickened and made clear; herein we have the faculty in right 
condition. And given a great field of God’s perfect work, such 
as we have in nature, with its wide extent and limitless variety; 
therein again we have the needed standard and educator of the 
faculty, by which it is drawn out and trained, until the man 
becomes more and more a connoisseur of the beautiful, and a 
true artist or poet, a “maker” of it in his turn, Let us go to 
these fair rich works of God, therefore, with the eye of a spirit 
purged from evil! Let us contemplate different objects in 
these works, so endlessly varied in kind, and compare them 
with each other: so shall we grow familiar with the laws which 
underlie them all, and these laws we shall ever more and more 
learn to apply masterfully for ourselves in our work ; grouping 
as God groups, colouring as He colours, breathing a combining 
atmosphere over our landscape as He does over His, singing 
and playing as He sings by the mating birds in the spring 
woods, and plays by His wind fingering the pines or His strong 
plectrum of the billows striking the sea-shore. All the elements 
which make up the beautiful are there, for the seeing of them, 
in God’s work in external nature at which we look, or in us 
who look at it, or in the mysterious meeting of the two. 

In the use which we have now to make of the expression, 
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the beautiful in relation to worship is the esthetically fitting 
or becoming in worship, “grace,” not in the spiritual sense— 
without which there is simply no worship at all—but in that 
signification of the term which belongs to it in the region of 
taste. Our position is, that there is a certain comeliness of 
form which is to belong to our religious services. Our places 
of meeting are to be characterised not merely by convenience, 
but by beauty; our praises and prayers are to be not merely 
sincere and earnest, but beautiful; the sermon is, if possible, 
not merely to be sound in doctrine and religiously instructive 
and spiritually impressive, but beautiful. There is in connec- 
tion with all a place for art, or the application of the laws of 
esthetics. 

Our position may not be granted us at once by all. Is the 
zsthetically fair, it may be asked, a desirable or even allow- 
able element in worship? Is it not essentially antagonistic to 
the spiritual? “Suspicion,” it has been truly enough said, 
“has always hung over art in the Protestant and Puritan 
mind.” 

One shape which opposition assumes is this,—In the best 
days of religion in our country, it is contended, there was 
no demand for the esthetic, there was rather revolt from, and 
reaction against it. The Reformers, these objectors say, lifted 
up their hammers against the carved work of the cathedrals, 
and the Covenanters ripped away with the sword the frip- 
peries of Laud. Let us take care that we do not confound 
things which differ, misreading the conduct of our noble and 
sensible ancestors. We do not think it is at all apparent that 
the reformers revolted from the beautiful; what they rebelled 
against was error in doctrine, and immorality defiling sacred 
places, and the sensuous and idolatrous in worship, as well as 
the slavery of the intellect and conscience. If they destroyed 
what was beautiful, as they did remorselessly enough, it was 
not because it was beautiful, but although it was beautiful, 
because it had become the vehicle of conveying deadly evil ; 
just as you would burn a goodly garment, not as disliking the 
richness of the stuff, but as believing that it could not be 
disinfected from a subtle fever which had hidden among its . 
folds and beneath its braids. As for the Covenanters, their 
circumstances were such that the question of the beautiful in 
churches and worship did not come in their way. Theirs was 
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not a struggle against taste, but a struggle against Prelacy, 
or, more deeply still, against tyranny. If we were pressed to 
it, we might well inquire whether, as a matter of fact, our 
covenanting forefathers had not the element of beauty in 
their surroundings when they met for worship. Gathered 
together by stealth in some secluded hollow by the banks of a 
summer stream, were they not in a fair building “not made 
with hands?” Assembled at night upon some lonely moor, 
when a Cameron or a Renwick 
‘* By the gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book,” 

were they not in an impressive temple? If in later times 
some of our fathers in Scotland met in plain or even unsightly 
buildings, we are not to conclude that there was on the part 
of those who raised such erections any deliberate or even 
occult and unconscious protest against the beautiful, or that 
deformity was either a cause or an effect of the earnest piety 
which they undoubtedly displayed. They built barnlike edifices 
for worship, either because they had not been accustomed to 
anything better in the churches around them, or from a 
defective general culture which was characteristic of their 
time, or from comparative poverty, or because “the King’s 
business required haste ;” and it does not appear—whatever 
good was owing to the simplicity of the buildings and worship, 
against which, of course, we have no word to say—that anything 
was gained to spirituality, any more than to manners, from the 
unsightliness of the churches or the rudeness of the services 
which took place within them. It is to be remembered that 
those plain forefathers of ours had a beauty in connection 
with their worship from the subtle influence of which they 
could not have escaped, even if they had wished it, so long as 
they met together in God’s fair world. They had their tent- 
preaching on the daisied June hillside, and beneath the blue 
June sky. Even their plainest “meeting-houses,” God in 
some way made fair; by His moss, and His trees, and the 
setting which He gave them against liquid sky or amid 
pastoral hills. Did not the sound of bees or of the murmurous 
sea come in sometimes by the open door? Was there never 
heard a soft sudden clash of foliage heavy upon the window 
pane? Was there never felt a “ waft” of unritualistic incense 
from the near bean-field or the heather ? 
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To speak of the ssthetic in religion may again be distaste- 
ful to some at present, because it is associated in their minds 
with innovations generally, and with tendencies to Roman- 
ism in particular. 

We do not charge those who may be so affected with 
opposing the beautiful blindly, as if they condemned it 
because innovators and Ritualists make much of it; for, 
no doubt, intelligent objectors of this class remember well 
enough that there are many things which we must all, ortho- 
dox and heretical, have in common—such as church build- 
ings themselves—so that the fact of errorists having or 
desiring a thing does not prove it to be a bad thing. The 
objection, it must be allowed, lies deeper down. Those offer- 
ing it have very naturally been led to inquire, whether what 
errorists are found to value so much, may not, from its nature, 
be in affinity with what is false, being a shoot from the same 
corrupt stock. Looking at the objection with the respect to 
which it may be thus entitled, we would say, first of all, that, of 
course, unless perfection has already been attained, all innova- 
tion is not evil ; so that the proper question to put in each case 
is, Is the change suggested, either in itself, or in view of its pro- 
bable consequences, good or bad? In relation to our present 
subject, the question is, Would the introduction of more of the 
element of the beautiful into our Presbyterian Churches and 
services be good or bad? What is there in the esthetically 
fair or becoming in itself calculated to be hurtful? Is not the 
good always congruous with the good? “ But think of the 
consequences,” it is urged. Can the good, then, lead to the bad? 
or is it not something else which has got illegitimately asso- 
ciated with the good and should be purged away from it, that 
works the mischief? The sins of ceremonialism are not to 
be visited upon the fair and innocent head of the beautiful. 
Ritualism and Romanism make much of the esthetic, and 
their systems favour the use of it; but the esthetic is not 
Ritualism or Romanism, any more than music or motion is. 
They use it, turning it to account, just as they use the light, 
or the air, or the laws of acoustics. Beauty is not to be con- 
founded with any system whatever ; which, if it be false, is to 
be condemned, not on account of any beauty with which it 
may have clothed itself, as an angel of light, but on quite 
other grounds. Nor is it to be confounded with symbolism, 
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of which there has been recently so great a revival. There 
may be beauty in symbols, such as the dove, the ship, the 
palm-branch, or there may not; it is their essence, their dis- 
tinctiveness, not that they are fair, but that they teach. 
Symbolism, and the whole of Ritualism and Romanism might 
be all that they are essentially, without one gleam of the 
beautiful being on them. It is not the shining scales which 
make the serpent. Indeed, very much of what these systems 
boast of as art is, when tried by true taste, adjudged to be 
mere stage decoration and man-millinery. Idolatry, again, 
of which some are afraid in connection with religious art, has 
really as little essential connection with the beautiful. An 
ugly idol is quite as good an idol as a pretty one. There are 
thousands of mis-shapen and hideous images standing in their 
foul shrines over the heathen world, and they are not one 
whit less “ gods” on account of their uncomeliness. Although, 
then, systems of error and moral debasement may make use 
of the esthetic, it does not at all belong to them as systems. 
They have no right of possession in it. In this, as in other 
things, they have “ robbed God,” and we should seek to recover 
and restore to Him His own. 

Deeper objections, however, are brought forward. The 
enjoyment of the beautiful, it is said,is not religion. Not 
only so, but, besides not being religion itself, it is apt to be 
mistaken for religion, so that its influence becomes delusive 
and pernicious. The allegation that the gratification of taste 
in connection with religious services is not pious emotion, while 
it is in danger of being mistaken for it, is freely acknowledged 
to be correct. The feeling excited, taken by itself, is, however 
fine and elevated, not a spiritual, but a sensuous and esthetical 
one. Itis not therefore a bad feeling, however, but rather good, 
so far as it goes. And while the beautiful is not in itself reli- 
gious, may it not be made a vehicle, more subtle than the air, 
for conveying religious influence and for expressing, and thereby 
fostering, pious feeling? Words are not worship; they are, 
when spoken, in themselves mere virtueless sounds ; but they 
enable you by the use of them in worship, not merely to 
express, but also to feel your praise. The utterance of praise 
by words tends to strengthen the emotion of it. Just so may 
beauty be a means of help to us in our exercises of piety, and 
that of a still deeper and more spirituelle kind, assisting in 
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the generation and expression of feeling ; being, so to speak, the 
water with which the thick wine of our devotion is mixed so that 
it can be poured out freely in libation, the fire by which the 
incense of religious feeling is liberated from the cedar-wood of 
our religious thought. The beautiful does not indeed excite the 
spiritual directly, but it excites emotion, and the spiritual is, 
as to its genus, an emotion, and therefore the beautiful helps 
on our nature so far on the road to the spiritual. Nay more, 
the beautiful is of kin to the spiritual, and must aid a right 
disposition in spiritual exercises. All kinds of the good must 
have affinity with each other, and be mutually helpful. True 
art being the fitting or becoming, must be, so far as it goes, in 
keeping with the morally fair. The beautiful cannot produce 
religion, any more than the wax of the candle can produce 
flame, but as the wax feeds the light which fire has communi- 
cated, so the beautiful can minister to piety where that has 
been divinely enkindled in the soul. “It helpeth,” as Bacon 
puts it, “the mood it findeth.” Given a pious heart to begin 
with, the beautiful or zesthetically becoming in worship will aid 
that heart in its spiritual exercises. With a naiveté which was 
amusing, a minister of manifestly undiluted Puritanical spirit 
told in our hearing how, on being present at a cathedral service 
(he had been caught unawares by the hour of worship, while 
looking at the monuments, and seduced to remain), he was so 
laid hold of and borne away by the music that he could not 
but think for a while that he was truly worshipping, and even 
in an unusually elevated frame ; and that it was not till after- 
wards, when the delusive afflatus had spent itself, that he came 
to realise the fact of his having been carried away by the devil ! 
The breath of music had stolen in by the door of his heart, 
left open unawares, and played clandestinely upon the strings. 
We do not forget, however, the danger on the other side, of 
those who are not spiritually minded to begin with, being 
beguiled by the influence of the esthetic, so that they are led 
to think, when they are but pleased or lifted up with a mere 
natural emotion, that they are spiritually exercised. “There 
is a peril in worship so beautiful,” says a popular writer,' “that 
every man will enjoy it though he have no religion in his 
heart. Let us ever look jealously on that improvement, how- 
ever great it may wsthetically be, which may help us to believe 
1 A. K. H. B. 
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that we are worshipping in spirit and in truth when we are 
not doing so.” That is good Puritanism, it is good sense, and 
it may be useful as a sprinkling of salt to keep down a fire 
which may have been blazing too brightly on some altars. But, 
knowing the state of matters in other cases, we are quite as well 
pleased with what the pleasant writer goes on to remark: “I 
say not that such improvements should be rejected, but we 
must see to it that they do not mislead us.” That isit! We 
must see to it that they do not mislead us. We must take 
care that we have the right worshipping spirit beforehand in 
all our services. And that the absence of the beautiful from 
the services will assuredly not secure. With the tendency to 
asceticism and the spirit of self-righteousness which exist in 
human nature, it is quite as possible for some men to think 
that they are religious when they take part in very plain and 
even rude services, as it is for other men to be thrown into the 
delusion by the pleasant ether of the zsthetic. A party of 
country people were going along the road to church one 
Sabbath morning. One of the company, a woman, walked in 
the middle of the highway, and was observed to choose the 
dirtiest parts of the road. Remonstrated with, what was her 
most pious answer? “It is little ye wad dae for the luv’ o’ 
guid!” Let us imagine a state of mind like that as belonging 
to any one amongst us still, and then say whether the hard 
bench instead of the prie-diew chair, and the slowest, dreariest 
psalm, instead of chant or anthem or sanctus, is not the “ques- 
tionable shape” of which the subtle spirit of evil has taken 
possession in order to tempt that man? It is the coarse and 
hard rather than the beautiful which is taking him away from 
spirituality. He is not the less an idolater because the image 
before which he bows is mis-shapen, hideous, and of angry 
aspect. 

Passing over others, we may refer to one difficulty or objec- 
tion more. Art, it is said, emasculates. Give it a place in 
worship, and you will raise up a race of effeminate religion- 
ists ; all robustness of piety and character will soon be gone. 
This we by no means grant. You may shew us an xsthetic 
class who want manliness, but we will ascribe their effeminacy 
to its true cause,—an original lack of stamina, or a neglect of 
the proper food and training of their nature as a whole. The 
case, as we would put it, stands thus: Try how art tells upon 
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a really strong nature. Does it weaken it? No; but it 
refines it, lends it grace. It gives the oak a polish, so that it 
shines, while it is not the less strong. You would not call 
Milton weak? And what an artist, in numbers and music, 
was he! Beauty stands in no degree of kinship to effeminacy. 
It belongs to the great, as well as to the little ; to the grand 
concave of the sky, to the rounded sea, to Mont Blanc, to 
Niagara. Given greatness, it softens and chastens it. Now, 
what have some of us—we of the Puritan stock, who grew up 
in the grey north—distinctively needed? It has been not so 
much vigour as refinement—“ grace” in the esthetic sense. 
We have not cultivated as became us what is suggested in the 
latter line of the noble couplet we have often sung : 
‘* Strength is within His holy place, 
And there doth beauty shine !” 

Woe would be to us if we allowed our piety to be eaten into 
by any worm! The pillar must, while shapely, be strong; 
yet, while strong, let it be shapely. The beautiful has too 
long been illicitly allied to error, let it be wedded to the truth. 
Train it, like the ivy, up the solid column, and the column 
will have grace and the ivy will have support. Amid the 
refining effects of zsthetic influences, let there be intensely 
felt the special need which exists for sound doctrine and 
earnest preaching, and the life-giving, life-sustaining power 
of the Holy Ghost! Thus, in a certain important, while 
indeed minor sense, will be found united for good the “grace 
and truth” which “are by Jesus Christ.” 

Having spoken of difficulties or objections, it remains, for 
completing the treatment of this part of our subject, that we 
now say a word or two on the positive side. 

That there is a place for the beautiful in religion and wor- 
ship, seems clear from the fact that the best medium or means 
of worship is that in which there is present the least possible 
element of distraction or disturbance of any kind. Distrac- 
tion is caused by whatever is incongruous with the service, or 
foreign to the prevailing tone of the worshipper’s mind.. Where 
there is refinement of spirit, rudeness or discord is disturbing. 
To a simple, spiritual mind, “ loud” colour, show, and multi- 
plied ceremonies are disturbing. But the beautiful, that is, 
as we have endeavoured to describe it, the fitting or becom- 
ing, in any service, the realisation, as far as possible, of the ideal 

VCL, XXI.—NO, LXXXII. Cc 
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of it, is never disturbing, harmonising, as it does always, with 
true taste and a right spirit. Hence, among a cultivated 
people, beauty—that is to say, esthetic fitness—of service is 
favourable to freedom, calmness, and concentration of mind in 
the exercises of devotion. 

What other thing shall we say here if not this: that the 
beautiful in worship must of necessity be good, and not evil, 
since it is divine? The beautiful is to be found in all God’s 
works—in the snow crystals, with their exquisite symmetry; in 
the dew globule, pendant from the point of the grass blade, or 
lying in the lap of the leaf; in the fresh new foliage ; in the 
corrugations of the wave lines or the small stippling of the 
rain on the sand of the shore; in the effects of the atmosphere; 
in the sounds of nature, of waterfall, bleating of sheep, hum- 
ming of bees, rustle of leaves, “sough” of long grass, the very 
thunder, which never strikes a false note! Beauty is an 
attribute of God, and expresses itself, along with His other per- 
fections, in all His works. What adorns the outer courts of 
God’s temple cannot be, essentially or from its nature, inadmis- 
sible into the inner. It will be a higher and more awful glory 
that will be there, but stillit will beaglory. The beautiful had 
a place given to it expressly in connection with the prescribed 
worship of God under the old economy, Aholiab and Bezaleel 
being inspired to make the tabernacle fair, and Solomon receiv- 
ing directions with regard to the decoration of that temple which 
the people spoke of with truth as “their holy and their beauti- 
ful house.” “It is historically true,” one has said, “ that the 
representative arts were applied to sacred use from the first.” 
The gospel dispensation is indeed more spiritual, or rather one 
in which the spiritual has been more fully developed than the 
Judaic. There is less of ritual or of the external in its wor- 
ship ; so that “art,” in the common meaning of the word, has 
less to do with it. But the beautiful, or fitting esthetic form 
in the services which remain, has nowhere that we know of 
been forbidden in connection with New Testament worship. 
“ God cannot deny Himself.” 

Supposing then that there is a place for the beautiful in con- 
nection with religion and worship, that it is no angel, fair but 
fallen, shut out from God’s presence, what is that place in our 
churches and services in the present day ? 

There is one principle which must be recognised at the very 
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threshold. Art in worship takes nothing to do with doctrine, 
or even with the substance of ceremonial. It dare not, for 
itself, introduce anything or exclude anything; whatever ought, 
on scriptural grounds, to be kept out of the worship of God, 
art makes no pretensions to carry into it. If there ought to be 
no images, or pictures, or altars, or priestly vestments, in 
churches, art has no voice to raise for their introduction. As 
we understand the relation of the beautiful to worship, it is 
this—that whatever in God’s house has been duly appointed, 
explicitly or implicitly, is to have its own appropriate or 
native beauty. This is a union of the Puritan with the 
esthetic principle which Puritans, at least, will not, we think, 
disown. Art, no doubt, from its nature, looks favourably upon 
music, and sculpture, and sacred monograms, and symbols, and 
seemly ceremonies of every kind; and certainly whatever of 
these things are allowable, ought to be beautiful, truly good 
and fair of their kind. Still the question of the admission of 
such things into places of worship is one with reference to 
which art as such has no voice. The matter must be determined 
entirely on grounds of Scripture and edification. 

A few words only can now be devoted to an attempt to 
indicate the application of the principles which have been 
stated, in one or two departments. 

Let us take first, Architecture. The quality of beauty or high 
fitness should pervade all Christian places of meeting, and the 
art of the architect, who ought to be a man of pious feeling, 
should be able to give it tous. He should not give us a barn or 
a concert hall; it is not either of these we want, but a church. 
The place of meeting should be adapted to its two ends, 
worship and instruction; or, rather to its three, worship, 
instruction, and fellowship. Hence it ought to be suitable 
for seeing and hearing in, and, while not luxurious, comfortable. 
Simplicity also, especially of interior, should characterise it, 
nothing being meretricious or gaudy. Suppose we go into a 
church where every inch of wall is stencilled over with figures 
in black, blue, vermilion, and gold, and whose ceiling would be 
the cerulean of the sky if it could be seen for its blaze of stars, 
shall we have found the ideal which we have been seeking? 
We do not say that there is to be no ornamentation on our 
church buildings, but let it all be in keeping with the simplicity, 
seriousness,restfulness,and familiarness of that place which is the 
° 
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house of God and the home of His children. We say familiar- 
ness, thinking how Lacroix, in his “ History of Medizval Art,” 
leaves out one of the most beautiful characteristics of the 
house of God, and shews the true Romish spirit, in dwelling so 
exclusively upon the awfulness of the place where Deity 
reveals Himself. 

“ When you approach the Gothic church,” he says, “ when you stand 
beneath its lofty roof, it is as if a new country were receiving you, possess- 
ing you, casting around you an atmosphere of subduing reverie, in which 
you feel your wretched servitude to worldly interests vanishing away, and 
you become conscious of more solid, more important ties, springing up in 
you. The Deity whom our finite nature can figure to ourselves seems, in 
fact, to inhabit the immense building, to be willing to put Iimself in 
direct communion with the humble Christian who approaches to bow 
down before Him. There is nothing in it of the human dwelling-place— 
all relating to our poor and miserable existence is forgotten. He for 
whom this residence was constructed is the Strong, the Great, the Magni- 
ficent, and it is from a paternal condescension that He receives us into 
His holy habitation, as weak, little, miserable. . . . It is the chosen spot 
where the meeting of mortal nothingness and Divine Majesty is quietly 
accomplished.” 

We do not say that we have no sympathy with the idea that, 
as far as may be compatible with the primary purposes of a 
church, there should be in its structure what is fitted to suggest 
the awful, the heavenly, the hidden, and the infinite. We too 
value the noble Gothic, with its lofty roof, and “long-drawn 
aisles,” and hiding recesses, and its flowered tower or upward- 
shooting flame of spire. We would not, indeed, make too 
much of those influences, although sensible of their quiet and 
constant power. Nor would we forget here the subtle danger of 
losing the spiritual in the material or the sentimental. But 
surely we may have regard for one thing that is good without 
undervaluing or losing another thing that is better. Whyshould 
we suppose that, in connection with architecture or in anything, 
the beautiful and the good are opposed to each other, and that 
by how much we allow the influence of the former to be exerted 
upon us, we by so much resist the purifying power of the latter ? 
Must the chalice, because it is of shapely mould and embossed 
with figures that are fair, contain a poisoned wine? Were a 
pulpit to stand supported by carved figures of apostles, could 
there then be preached from it only a doctrine which was 
unapostolic and false ? 

Of music in the house of God we would say but a single 
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word. Along with all the ordinary qualities of true music, 
that of the church should be simple and grave (but not dull), 
and ought, above all, to be characterised by proper expression, 
Such expression can exist only where there is intelligence to 
apprehend the meaning of what is sung, belief in its sentiment, 
and a present feeling of the sentiment in its spiritual power. 
There cannot be perfectly beautiful sacred music (we mean 
even xsthetically) on account of the want of a certain moral 
and spiritual expression, where there is not a living piety, 
under the influence of which the singer utters tones of 
genuine praise, gratitude, confession, or entreating request. 
Kindred to this department of music, partly including it, 
indeed, is what we may designate (not in any bad sense 
of the word, of course) ceremonial. Here we are not called 
upon to speak of the high ritual of the Anglicans or Romanists, 
which is to be tried by the standard of Scripture, and much 
of which even the canons of the beautiful would condemn ; 
our present practical aim is to consider how art stands related 
to our Presbyterian worship. Under this we would include 
general deportment in the house of God, postures, order of ser- 
vices, and manner of offering praise and prayer. It can hardly 
be necessary anywhere now to say that the fair or becoming 
in worship requires that we enter the sanctuary with reverence 
because of Him who dwells in it, with head bared, and that 
we take our places seriously, not without inward prayer, and 
that we leave the audience-chamber not with unseemly 
sudden breaking-up and rush, but slowly and devoutly, our 
faces, so to speak, being still towards the King from whose 
august presence we retire. Similarly becoming, beautiful 
from their reverence, should be our attitudes, standing or 
kneeling, in the devotional exercises, “our bodies being 
presented living sacrifices, holy and acceptable, unto God.” 
In like manner, the officiating minister’s work should be 
performed with that fair fitness which is shewn by one who 
does not act a part, but in all things gives natural expression 
to the feelings of an intelligent, pious, and cultivated mind. 
Then everything, down to what is apparently most unim- 
portant, the very manner of entering the pulpit or lifting the 
hymn-book, will be seemly, and for unthought-of edifying. 
How shall we speak of the prayers, which, without liturgical 
aid, the minister, putting himself in sympathy with them, has 
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to breathe forth as the utterance of the people, whose voice 
he is? That they be not so long or heavy as to become weari- 
some and suffocate spirituality ; that they be not so subdivided, 
and uniform, and moulded by mannerism, as to become merely 
so many smooth-fingered beads of routine; that they be not 
vague, and loose, and loud, of the nature of preaching rather than 
of prayer; that they be marked by true devotional form, sim- 
plicity, appropriateness, solemnity, humility, earnestness, spiri- 
tuality, faith; that they be a true approach of the whole soul to 
God : all that little requires now to be said in words, however 
much it may still need to be attended to in practice amongst us. 

We would fain say yet one word on another point, that of the 
preaching. In the right sense of the word, the sermon also 
should be artistic. One of the names of eloquence in the Greek 
is “beautiful words,” and in this its esthetic character, oratory is 
a great gift of God, which ought to be consecrated to His service. 
It is hardly necessary to say that our typical orator is not the 
“clerical doll” who has been spoken of, the good-looking and 
well-got-up youth, with pleasant voice, and coloured style, and 
studied climaxes, and whispers, and pauses, and juvenile 
exaggerations of sentiment, profaning the pathetic and the 
terrible for effect, his sin being the less, though his shame is the 
more, from his being guiltless of understanding or of feeling 
what he says. The day of such, we may say, is past; 
indeed, all are “thoughtful” preachers now, the fashion 
having changed. But the beautiful, that is the fitting or be- 
coming, in speech is indestructible. Where there is natural- 
ness, simplicity, clearness, flow, appropriate intonation, due 
pause ; where there is genuine feeling, very passion, it may be, 
flowing between the solid banks of judgment and knowledge, 
running under the held reins of a firm-handed logic; where 
there 1s a true, full, spiritual nature approaching us and 
throwing itself upon us, as it were, that we may be overcome: 
it is “as though God,” in the observance of His laws of effect 
in this thing, “did beseech us by” the preacher. How 
dispiritingly far is the best among preachers from this condi- 
tion of attainment, this natural and unglittering beauty. 
Few of them, it must be confessed, have mastered practically 
the very first elements of true speaking. Many cannot 
pronounce, that is to say, they do not know how to utter 
aright one whole thing, an entire idea or sentiment, which 
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may be expressed in part of a sentence, or a whole sentence, 
or may even require a passage in their discourse, and that 
a lengthened one. All that one thing should be pronounced 
as one; pause or change of intonation taking place only at 
the end of it, at that point where the idea ends or changes, 
and not before. But how common is it for preachers to pause 
or to alter the tone of voice too soon, or contrariwise, not soon 
enough. There is an unsymmetrical break in the middle of the 
sense, or the voice is carried on in the same tone beyond the 
idea of the words, the grave been produced into the gay, or the 
lively continued into the severe. It would take long to mention 
the various elements of the truly beautiful in discourse; such 
as, in addition to more physical qualities, sincerity, sympathy 
with excellence, clearness of conception, imagination, warmth 
of feeling, love, faith, earnestness; for we should need to 
enumerate all the elements of goodness. You have the good 
preacher only when you have the good man. Praising a 
favourite candidate for a church, a plain female admirer said, 
“The matter was excellent, but it was not so much the matter 
as the manner. The manner was beautiful, but it was not so 
much the manner as the man.” The good woman was more 
of a philosopher than she knew; she spoke a deeper truth 
than perhaps she meant. “As the man is, so is his strength ;” 
and the strength is not merely that of the arm or of the voice, 
but of the mind and the heart. Let, therefore, “the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us. So will He establish the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our bands He 
will establish it.” WALTER Morison. 





Art. III.—Phenomenalism in Morals. 


Utilitarianism. .By Joun Stuart Mitzi. Third Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1865. 

An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy. By the late Professor 
Grote, of Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton & Bell. 1867. 

The Grammar of Assent. By J. H. Newman, D.D. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 1870. 


jer form of philosophy which seems to be predominant at 
the present time, exercising an extensive influence among 
educated men of every class, and deeply affecting every depart- 
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ment of science and literature, is that which may most properly 
be designated by the name Phenomenalism. This mode of 
thought is based on the assumption that all our knowledge is 
confined to phenomena, that is to say, to the states of our own 
consciousness, including, of course, the changes in those states 
due to the action of external forces. Sensation is the sole 
source of our knowledge of any reality beyond ourselves. The 
universe, according to the conception of this philosophy, is an 
aggregate of phenomena existing, or coming into existence, 
according to certain laws of whose origin we are, and must 
remain, in ignorance; these phenomena, with the order of 
their co-existence and succession, are all that we know, or can 
know, of any existence ; all beyond these is relegated to the 
region of the unknowable. We can observe, for example, the fact 
that there is a fixed order in which events follow one another ; 
we find that the same antecedents are always followed by the 
same consequents ; but as to the supposition of a living per- 
sonal will which designed and maintains this fixed succession, 
—that idea is beyond the range of science, is from its very 
nature incapable of being either proved or disproved, and 
therefore no wise man who knows the limits of the human 
faculties will trouble himself about it. Again, we know the 
facts of our own consciousness ; we know that we have certain 
sensations, and thoughts, and desires, and that these states of 
consciousness are subject to certain laws of co-existence and 
succession ; but as to the existence of a spirit which is the 
subject of these states, as to the conception of a personality 
distinct from the fleshly organism we see and handle, as to the 
idea that when our body dies and our present modes of con- 
sciousness come to an end, the train of consciousness will be 
carried on in another sphere and under new conditions,—these 
are dreams, baseless assumptions which science ignores, the pro- 
duct of imaginations excited by hope or terror. Then again, as 
to the regulation of our life, and the ends towards which it is to 
be directed: we knowas matter of fact and experience that certain 
sensationsare pleasurable,and certain others painful; we observe, 
too, that certain experiences which yield enjoyment at the time 
are afterwards followed by painful and inconvenient results, and 
men have found that in the social state it is essential to the 
general welfare that certain restraints should be placed on 
individual action, and that certain means of enjoyment should 
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be prohibited to all. From all these experiences we have come 
to call certain actions 7ight, and others wrong ; but these terms 
are only another way of expressing the fact that actions of the 
former class tend on the whole to happiness, and of the latter 
to misery. As to the idea of an eternal and immutable law of 
action,—a rule of right and wrong antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of, all considerations of pleasure and pain,—a virtue 
which is to be sought for its own sake and which is lost when 
it is sought as a means to enjoyment, this is the dream of the 
transcendentalist, a lofty dream, to be sure, but one which has 
no foundation in consciousness or experience, and can therefore 
afford no useful rule for the conduct of life. 

This is, we think, a tolerably fair representation of the views 
about causation, personality, and duty, which are set forth by 
the popular philosophy of the present day. It is evident 
that if these theories are true, if reason exercised upon the 
facts of consciousness and the phenomena of nature yields such 
results as these, then a great many of the beliefs which we 
have been accustomed to associate with Christianity, and which 
Christian teachers of every school have in all ages most strenu- 
ously insisted upon, can have no sure foundation either in the 
facts of experience or in the laws of the human mind. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, to ascertain whether these 
theories are the true result of metaphysical analysis applied to 
such ultimate ideas as those here referred to; whether it is 
indeed true that a searching investigation into the nature of 
human knowledge and the limits of the human faculties forbids 
the hope of our ever penetrating beyond the region of mere 
phenomena, and finding a sure basis for our faith in what the 
best of our race have felt to be the only true realities,—God, 
the soul, duty, and immortality. 

It would, of course, be absurd to attempt within the space 
at our disposal to shew, through all the departments of meta- 
physical inquiry, the inadequacy of this mode of thought which 
we have designated Phenomenalism, as an interpretation of the 
facts of consciousness. Such an attempt could only result in 
a number of vague generalities, far too indefinite to be of any 
practical service, even as suggestions, to any mind. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to devote the present paper to a consideration 
of this philosophical theory as it exhibits itself in one particular 
department of thought, that which concerns itself with morals. 
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It is in this department of speculative inquiry that the questions 
of greatest interest and importance for man arise. In no other 
department do our speculative conclusions bear so directly upon 
our highest interests. For, the conception we form of the 
nature of duty and the foundations of morality must deeply 
influence our views as to the nature of God and His relations 
to man. All theology is, in fact, based upon certain ethical 
principles, apart from which it can have no real hold upon the 
spiritual nature of man ; the religion which is not based upon 
moral conviction is mere superstition or mechanism. 

In treating of morals,—that is, of the ends towards which 
man’s conscious life ought to be directed, and the means by 
which those ends can be best attained,—philosophers of the 
Phenomenalist school insist on taking their stand entirely on 
experience. They find in the facts of human life, as these 
present themselves to us either in our own experience or in 
our observation of others, the sole ground of morality and the 
sole law of conduct. They insist that our observation of the 
consequences of actions is the only sure guide we have either 
as to the best means of securing a given end, or as to the kind 
of end we ought to pursue, By the consequences of an action 
they mean the pleasure or pain produced by the action either 
directly or indirectly. The capability of yielding, or of leading 
to, pleasure, which an object or action is found by experience 
to possess is called its utility, whence the name Utilitarian 
by which this theory of morality is now generally known, a 
name first brought into use by one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished defenders of the theory, Mr J. 8. Mill! 

In dealing with the Utilitarian ethics, we shall chiefly appeal 
to Mr Mill as our authority for the principles of the school. 
There are obvious reasons for this course. Mr Mill is the 
latest expounder of Utilitarianism, and writes with the full 
knowledge of all that his predecessors in this school have done 
and of all that their opponents have urged against them. He 
is, besides, by far the ablest living representative of the Pheno- 
menalist school of philosophy ; indeed, it is doubtful whether, 
since the first origin of the school, its principles have been 
expounded with greater clearness and grasp of thought than 
they have been by Mr Mill. If Utilitarianism is weak and 
illogical in his writings, we may be sure that it is because it is 

1 See ‘ Utilitarianism,” p. 2, note. 
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weak and illogical in its own nature; if the theory prove 
indefensible in his hands, it must be because no power or skill 
of argument can avail to defend it. In addition to all this, 
there is a peculiar pleasure in dealing with a writer so eminently 
fair and candid, and raised by the width of his knowledge and 
culture so far above the narrowness of a philosophical sect. 


“ The creed,” says Mr Mill, “ which accepts as the foundation of morals 
Utility, or the Greatest Happiness principle, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness; wrong, as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and 
the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” ! 
This theory of morality is founded on, and explained by, a theory as to the 
objects of life, which Mr Mill goes on to state. The theory is “that 
pleasure and freedom from pain are the only things desirable as ends ; and 
that all desirable things are desirable either for the pleasure inherent in 
themselves, or as means to the promotion of pleasure and the prevention 
of pain.” ? 


That is to say, we are placed in the world with various suscep- 
tibilities of enjoyment and of suffering ; we find that we can, 
by various forms of exertion, secure the means of pleasure and 
ward off pain; we know of nothing that is desirable except 
pleasure, nothing that is to be avoided but pain ; and therefore 
our whole aim in life should be so to order our action as to 
secure the greatest amount of enjoyment life is fitted to yield, 
and ward off every form of suffering which prudence and foresight 
can avert. Now, this seems at first sight a sufficiently definite 
and intelligible conception of the object of life, easy to grasp 
in thought, and easy to apply as a practical test of action. But 
we think it will be found, when we look closer into the matter, 
that this apparent definiteness and intelligibility of the Utili- 
tarian theory of life rests on a confusion of thought. It rests 
on the fact that each of us, having a tolerably clear notion of 
the happiness he desires for himself, forgets that his conception 
of happiness may be very different from his neighbour’s, and is 
therefore utterly useless as a general aim in life, or a general 
standard of action. Men differ in nothing more widely than 
in their notion of happiness; and to make the pursuit of 
happiness the object of life and the test of action, is to have as 
many moral standards as there are different conceptions of 
happiness, In that case, what becomes of Ethics as a science ? 


1“ Utilitarianism,” p. 9. ® Thid. p. 10. 
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Mr Mill is obliged to take notice of this difficulty (which, 
indeed, lies on the very surface of his theory of life), and he 
endeavours to remove it by introducing considerations of a kind 
that seem to us utterly inconsistent with the theory itself. He 
says that in estimating pleasure, quality as well as quantity is 
to be taken into the account: that “the pleasures of the 
intellect, of the feelings and imagination, and of the moral 
sentiments, have a much higher value as pleasures than those 
of mere sensation.” ' Now, there can be no question as to the 
fact that, in the estimation of pleasure, the quality of the 
pleasure is a far more important element for morals than the 
quantity. The only question is, Does this distinction between 
kinds of pleasure, altogether irrespective of quantity, consist 
with the Utilitarian theory? Let us see. 

Mr Mill asserts that there may be two pleasures, “one of 
which is, by those who are competently acquainted with both, 
placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even though 
knowing it to be attended with a greater amount of discontent, 
and would not resign it for any quantity of the other pleasure 
which their nature is capable of.”* If this statement be care- 
fully examined, it will, we think, be found that some other 
element besides pleasure must be taken into the account when 
one pleasure is thus placed so far above another. For Mr Mill 
asserts that one kind of pleasure, even though accompanied 
with discontent, may be preferred to another which has no 
such accompaniment; and he shortly afterwards protests against 
the error of confounding “the two very different ideas of 
happiness and content.”* But surely happiness, whatever 
more it may imply—and no doubt it implies much more— 
involves content as its very first and most essential element. 
Very much more than content is, of course, necessary to any 
high ideal of human happiness, but we boldly affirm that there 
can be no happiness at all without content ; and therefore Mr 
Mill’s assertion, which we thoroughly agree with, that a wise 
man, even though discontented, has a more desirable life than 
a contented fool, must proceed upon some other theory of life 
than that “ pleasure and freedom from pain are the only things 
desirable as ends.” There is in this statement an unconscious 
admission of an ideal of human life with other aims than the 
obtaining of pleasure and the avoiding of pain, and such an 

1“ Utilitarianism,” p. 11. 2 Thid. p. 12. 3 Ibid. p. 13. 
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ideal is utterly incompatible with the fundamental position of 
Utilitarianism. 

Let us next see what the pleasures are whose superiority in 
kind Mr Mill contends for, and on what ground he bases that 
superiority. He asserts that all who are capable of judging 
between the different kinds of happiness, give a most marked 
preference to the manner of existence which employs the 
“higher faculties.” What does Mr Mill mean by the “higher 
faculties”? What is the standard of high and low among the 
faculties of our nature? It cannot be their capacity of yielding 
pleasure. It would hardly be just to suspect so accomplished 
a logician as Mr Mill of reasoning in a circle, of first asserting 
that the purest quality of pleasure is to be found in the 
exercise of the higher faculties, and then when asked, “ Which 
are the higher faculties?” answering that they are those 
whose exercise yields the purest quality of pleasure. But if 
this be not the standard by which we are to judge as to the 
relative superiority of the faculties, what is the standard? 
We can conceive of no other which it is competent to the 
Utilitarian to make use of. On the theory that pleasure and 
freedom from pain are the sole objects of life, that is, of the 
exercise of each and all of the faculties of man, we cannot see 
how one faculty is to be ranked above another, except on 
the ground that it yields a larger quantity of pleasure, or 
wards off a greater amount of pain. But if this be so, how 
are we to prove that one form of life is morally superior to 
another? If a man asserts that he finds greater and more 
unmixed pleasure in the gratification of his senses than he 
could in the pursuit of knowledge, or in the cultivation of his 
feelings and imagination, how are we to prove to him that he 
is wrong? We do not mean, how are we to prove to him that 
he ought, that it is his duty, to prefer intellectual gratifications 
to sensual? That is a deeper and profounder question, for 
which we are not yet prepared. But how are we to prove to 
him that even as a matter of prudence and happiness he has 
made a wrong choice? Mr Mill appeals to the “sense of 
dignity which all human beings possess in one form or 
another.” But here again the old question arises, Whence 
comes this sense of dignity? By what authority does it 
intrude itself into a world where the only object of life is 
pleasure and freedom from pain? Does the sense of dignity 
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spring out of a desire for pleasure and aversion to pain? On 
the contrary, one of its most frequent behests is the sacrifice of 
pleasure and the endurance of pain. The fact is, all these 
considerations as to the quality of pleasure apart from its 
quantity, the superior desirableness of a life that employs the 
higher faculties, and the sense of dignity which impels us to 
choose a higher pleasure, even though it be small in quantity and 
accompanied with pain, in preference to a great quantity of a 
grosser indulgence ; all these considerations belong to a sphere 
of thought entirely alien from Utilitarianism. The old theory 
of Aristotle, revived and expounded anew with so much fresh- 
ness and originality by Bishop Butler, that the true law of man’s 
life is to maintain the harmony and balance of his nature, to 
keep his various powers and affections each in the place 
assigned to it by his constitution, to preserve due order and 
subordination in the hierarchy of the faculties ; this is the real 
source of Mr Mill’s talk about the higher faculties, the sense 
of dignity, and the superiority of one kind of pleasure over 
another. Wedo not blame Mr Mill for referring to considera- 
tions of this kind. He could not but see that such considera- 
tions must have a place in any worthy conception of human 
life. But Mr Mill must have been aware that he was here 
adding a new wing to the Utilitarian edifice, and he ought to 
have seen that there was no room for it on the old foundations. 
Paley was a less estimable moralist, but he was surely a more 
consistent Utilitarian than Mr Mill when he said: 


“T will omit much usual declamation on the dignity and capacity of our 
nature, the superiority of the soul to the body, of the rational to the 
animal part of our constitution; upon the worthiness, refinement, and 
delicacy of some satisfactions, or the meanness, grossness, and sensuality 
of others; because I hold that pleasures differ in nothing but in continu- 
ance and intensity; from a just computation of which ... 


. every 
question concerning human happiness must receive its decision,”} 


Mr Mill, though a disciple of Bentham, has been a student 
of Plato and Kant, and has written with much sympathy and 
appreciation of the philosophy of Coleridge, and that will 
account both for the width of his moral views and the absence 
of Paley’s unscrupulous consistency. We think, however, it 
has been abundantly shewn that he must either accept, in its 
full grossness, Paley’s view that, “pleasures differ in nothing 
? Paley’s ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” Bain’s edition, p. 43. 
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but in continuance and intensity,” and that a “just computa- 
tion” of these elements is the sole measure of human happiness, 
or give up his theory that pleasure and freedom from pain are 
the only things desirable as ends, and acknowledge that there 
is an ideal of human life not derived from any experience of 
pleasure. 

Hitherto we have met with little in the Utilitarian theory 
of life that is distinctively moral in the proper sense of that 
term. The conduct of life with a view to the attainment of 
pleasure and the avoiding of pain, is distinguished from the 
natural, instinctive life of the brute only by the intellectual 
element it involves. Foresight and calculation raise the 
natural love of pleasure and aversion to pain into the region of 
prudence ; but prudence, if it is to be reckoned a virtue at 
all, is an intellectual, rather than a moral, excellence of 
character, and is very far removed in its nature and origin 
from that unselfishness which we peculiarly associate with the 
name of virtue. 

But now Mr Mill introduces another element into his theory. 
After elaborately discussing the method by which man may 
arrive at a true conception of his own happiness as the real 
object of life, he turns suddenly round, and asserts that the 
Utilitarian standard of morality “is not the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness alto- 
gether.” “I must again repeat,” he says in another place, 
“ what the assailants of Utilitarianism seldom have the justice 
to acknowledge, that the happiness which forms the Utilitarian 
standard of what is right in conduct, is not the agent’s own 
happiness, but that of all concerned.”? It is certainly one of 
the charges most frequently urged against Utilitarianism that 
it founds morality wholly on self-interest, and that it treats 
the self-regarding affections as if they were the only ones 
natural to man. Mr Mill strenuously repudiates this charge, 
and is at great pains to shew that benevolence, or regard for the 
happiness of others, bulks as largely in the Utilitarian code of 
morals asin any other. But it appears to us that this part of his 
argument is somewhat confused and irrelevant. He mistakes 
or evades the real point at issue. Nobody ever charged Utili- 
tarians with selfishness or want of*benevolence, or supposed that 
their practical code of morals was defective in the place assigned 

1 « Utilitarianism,” pp. 9-16. 2 Ibid. p. 24. 
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to the happiness of others. One of our objections to the Utili- 
tarian code of morals is, that it gives far too large and exclusive 
a place to benevolence among the practical duties of man. The 
question is not one of practical morality, but of the philoso- 
phical foundations of morality. And the argument against 
Utilitarianism is, not that it fails to enjoin the duty of benevo- 
lence, but that it places this duty on a false and inadequate 
ground. We maintain that no system can clear itself from the 
reproach and taint of selfishness, however much it may insist 
on benevolence as a practical duty, if it acknowledges no 
inherent obligation to care for others, but founds the duty of 
benevolence solely on the natural instinctive desire of pleasure 
and aversion to pain. It is absolutely essential, then, to a real 
defence of Utilitarianism on this point, that its exponents 
should be able to shew, not only that they recognise the 
practical duty of benevolence, but that they can consistently 
and logically urge care for the happiness of others as a duty 
in itself, and not merely as a means to the happiness of the 
agent. 

We have seen that Mr Mill lays down, as the foundation of 
his whole ethical system, a theory of life that the only object 
desirable in itself is happiness, and that happiness consists in 
pleasure and freedom from pain. Through several pages' he 
conducts his argument on the tacit assumption that the happi- 
ness he refers to is the happiness of the individual agent; and 
at page 16 he quite unexpectedly introduces a new element 
by tbe assertion that the happiness we are to put before us as 
our object in life, is not our own happiness only, but that of 
the whole human race. Mr Mill quietly effects a transition 
from man’s instinctive desire of happiness for himself to a 
desire for the general happiness; he offers no explanation of 
the change, apparently is without suspicion that any explana- 
tion is needed ; and he gives no hint as to whether or not he 
considers the happiness of others a natural object of desire for 
man in the same sense in which his own happiness is. In the 
course of his reasoning afterwards, he uses the word “ happi- 
ness” at one time for the happiness of the individual, at another 
time for the general happiness, after a fashion which is unhappily 
too common amang disputants to surprise us in the writings 
of an ordinary controversialist, but which in a writer of unusual 

1 “ Utilitarianism,” pp. 9-16. 
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clearness, and, we must add, of unusual fairness and candour, 
like Mr Mill, is certainly noteworthy and significant. 

Mr Mill never clearly explains the exact way inwhich he 
represents to himself the relation between man’s instinctive 
care for his own happiness, and that care for the happiness of 
others which he lays down as a necessary part of the Utilitarian 
standard of duty; but by comparing certain detached state- 
ments in his book, we may make it out for ourselves. He 
says, for instance, that “the moral feelings [and he is speak- 
ing specially of the benevolent feelings] are not innate, 
but acquired.”' It is plain from this, that the two parts of 
the Utilitarian theory of life and rule of duty do not stand 
upon the same footing. The desire for the general happiness, 
being a moral feeling, is not innate, but acquired ; and there- 
fore, when Mr Mill afterwards lays it down as an indisputable 
truth in psychology that “ human nature is so constituted as 
to desire nothing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
means of happiness,”* he, of course, means that his own happi- 
ness, or the means of happiness for himself, is the only natural 
object of man’s desire. Here, then, we have clearly got hold 
of Mr Mill’s way of determining the relation between the 
desire for the general happiness and the desire for one’s own 
happiness. The only desire man has by the constitution of 
his nature, is the desire of happiness for himself; in this 
primary desire all other desires must have their root; and in 
this, therefore, we are compelled to seek the ultimate source 
of that desire for the general happiness which is the motive 
power of the Utilitarian morality. We have considered this 
matter in all its aspects, we have weighed carefully every 
statement and argument of Mr Mill’s, and we can see no 
escape from the conclusion, that the Utilitarian morality is 
founded ultimately on the natural, instinctive desire of pleasure 
and aversion to pain which we have in common with the brutes. 

It follows that the desire for the general happiness has no 
independent footing in the ethical psychology of Utilitarian- 
ism ; that this system can shew no reason, can urge no argu- 
ment, why we should seek the general happiness, except that 
to aim at the general happiness is the best way of securing 
our own. And this is all that the opponents of the Utili- 
tarian system have ever charged against it. 

1 “ Utilitarianism,” p. 45. 2 Ibid. p. 58. 
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Mr Mill never in so many words admits this conclusion ; 
indeed, he seems to us to be himself very anxious to avoid 
such a conclusion, and he strives hard, at the expense, we 
think, of his own consistency, to give the principle of benevo- 
lence an independent place in our nature. He finds a “ basis 
of powerful natural sentiment” for the Utilitarian morality in 
“the social feelings of mankind, the desire to be in unity 
with our fellow-creatures.”' It seems strange, after we have 
been so often told that the moral feelings are “not innate but 
acquired,” that we should now hear of the social feelings and 
the desire of unity with our race as a basis of powerful natural 
sentiment for the Utilitarian morality. But it soon turns out 
that these social feelings, like all the rest, have their origin in 
self-interest ; so that we just find our way back to the old 
ground, only taking a round-about way for the sake of the 
view. The view is, indeed, very fine. We know few pas- 
sages in Mr Mill’s writings more interesting and beautiful 
than that in which he here describes the origin and growth 
of the social feelings and affections among men, and the way 
in which these may be indefinitely strengthened by education 
and improved social arrangements. But we defy any one to 
lay his finger on a single consideration adduced, or a single 
plan suggested, that does not ultimately rest on an appeal to 
the selfish interests of man. Laws and social arrangements 
are “to place the interest of every individual as nearly as 
possible in harmony with the interest of the whole ;” educa- 
tion and public opinion are to be directed “to establish in 
the mind of every individual an indissoluble association be- 
tween his own happiness and the good of the whole ;”? politi- 
cal improvements, by removing inequalities of privilege, and 
sources of opposition of interests between individuals and 
classes, are to strengthen “in each individual a feeling of 
unity with all the rest.”* Much, no doubt, may be done in 
this way to increase public spirit and benevolence among men, 
but it seems to us that there is nothing in all this to suggest 
any other foundation for morality than that of self-interest. 
If laws and social arrangements can bring the interest of the 
individual into harmony with that of the many, it is easy to 
see how in that-case a man, by merely following his own 
interest, will contribute to the general good ; but it is not so 

1 “ Utilitarianism,” p. 46. 2? Tbid. p. 25. 5 Ibid. p. 48. 
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easy to see how his moral character will be thereby raised. 
Again, to create associations between a man’s own good and 
that of the whole race, involves the assumption that the two 
are in fact identical ; and if a man seeks the general good 
only because it is identical with his own good, how far has he 
got on the road from selfishness to morality? And so “the 
feeling of unity with our fellow-creatures,” if not an innate 
principle, can only arise through the association of one’s own 
interest with that of mankind in general, and thus leads us 
back to the old ground of self-interest. 

Several points in the preceding discussion will be made 
more clear, and we shall more fully satisfy ourselves of the 
real basis on which Mr Mill’s moral system rests, if we now 
examine in detail the psychological proof of the Utilitarian 
theory of life which he offers in chap. iv. What Mr Mill 
has to prove is, “that happiness is desirable, and the only 
thing desirable as an end ; all other things being only desirable 
as means to that end.”' The first step, of course, is to prove 
that happiness is desirable : 

“ The only proof capable of being given,” says Mr Mill, “ that an object 
is visible is, that people actually see it. The only proof that a sound is 
audible is, that people hear it; and so of the other sources of our experi- 


ence. In like manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to 
produce that anything is desirable is, that people do actually desire it.’’? 


There is a very transparent fallacy involved in this analogy. 
That a thing is visible or audible means that it is possible to 
see or hear it, and of course the only proof that it is possible 
to see or hear a thing is, that people do actually see or hear 
it. But that a thing is desirable surely does not mean, that it 
is possible to desire it; if so, then a great deal that is very 
wicked and unjust must be desirable. The “desirable” is not 
that which it is possible to desire, but that which it is right to 
desire ; and the fact that people do actually desire a given 
object proves only the possibility, it proves nothing as to the 
rightness of the desire.’ 

It may seem very strange that a clear and consistent thinker 
like Mr Mill, whose whole life has been spent in exposing fal- 
lacies, metaphysical and economical, should be betrayed into a 


1 « Utilitarianism,” p. 52. 2 Ibid. p. 52. 
3 See this point urged very forcibly in the late Professor Grote’s ‘‘ Exa- 
mination of the Utilitarian Philosophy.” 
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palpable ambiguity of this kind, which can be detected at the 
very first glance. But it is not a mere verbal slip. This con- 
fusion between two senses of the word “desirable,” between 
what people do desire and what they ought to desire, lies at 
the very root of his whole argument. We have already seen 
that Mr Mill can work out a clear and consistent theory of 
life only by assuming for the notion of “ happiness” a clearness 
and definiteness which do not belong to it. He cannot make 
happiness a worthy object of life except by creating an ideal 
of happiness distinct from the various conceptions of happiness 
current among men, and thereby quitting the ground of pure 
experience on which he professes to take his stand. The same 
difficulty besets him when he comes to prove his theory of life 
by an appeal to psychology. In order to prove that the aim 
he sets before men in life is a desirable one in any sense 
serviceable to a moralist, he must prove that it ought to be 
desired, whereas the psychology to which he appeals only tells 
him what people do desire. He is consequently obliged, in 
expounding his theory, to assume that “the desirable” means 
what is worthy to be desired, and in proving his theory, to 
assume that the desirable means what actually 7s desired. He 
is, of course, also obliged at the same time to use the word 
“happiness” in two quite distinct senses in his premises and 
his conclusion. That all men desire and aim at happiness is 
au undoubted psychological fact ; and if happiness be the sole 
end of action, and therefore the sole criterion of morality, it 
would seem to follow that every action which aims at happiness 
is right. But how then could the distinction be maintained 
between moral and immoral action? It is clear that we must 
discriminate between the happiness which is desirable, and the 
happiness which men do desire ; between the ideal happiness 
which is the aim of right action, and ordinary men’s conflicting 
notions of happiness. In Mr Mill’s conclusion happiness is 
used in the first sense ; in his premises, it is used in the second. 
To combine those two fallacies in one view—Mr Mill’s thesis 
is, that the general happiness is desirable; his appeal to 
psychology only proves that each man desires his own hap- 
piness. 

But Mr Mill is quite convinced that his psychological pre- 
raises fully prove his ethical conclusion. 


“No reason,” he says, “ can be given why the general happiness is desir- 
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able, except that each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, de- 
sires his own happiness. This, however, being a fact, we have not only 
all the proof which the case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, 
that happiness is a good: that each person’s happiness is a good to that 


person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons,” 


Surely this is strange reasoning for a professed logician. Let 
us remember what Mr Mill has to prove. He has to prove that 
the general happiness is desirable to each individual. ‘“ No 
reason can be given why the general happiness is desirable 
except that each man desires his own happiness.” Well, that 
seems a long way off the conclusion that each man desires every 
other person’s happiness. But as each person desires his own 
happiness, the aggregate of all persons must desire the general 
happiness. That is to say, Mr Mill had to prove that each and 
every person taken singly desires the general happiness ; and 
he proves instead that all persons taken in the mass, the aggre- 
gate of all persons, desire the general happiness. Is not this 
a fallacy of the most transparent kind? How would Mr Mill 
deal with such reasoning if he met with it in the writings of 
another? Because each person desires and works for his own 
individual happiness, and therefore if you take people in the 
mass they may be said to be working for the aggregate happi- 
ness, the conclusion is drawn that each person taken singly 
desires and is working for the happiness of all. It would be an 
intelligible theory, though not a true one, that the general 
happiness is best promoted by each person working for his own, 
just as economists tell us the general wealth is best secured by 
each man doing the best he can for himself: but even though 
each man, by aiming at his own happiness, best secured the 
happiness of others, how he could therefore be said to desire 
the general happiness is beyond our powers of discovery. The 
truth is that the logical conclusion from Mr Mill’s premises 
would not serve his purpose. Morals have to do with indivi- 
duals and individual action, not with aggregates or averages : 
what is desirable for “ the aggregate of all persons” is an utterly 
irrelevant consideration when we have to shew what is desirable 
as an aim in life for the individual. 

But even granting that Mr Mill had proved the general hap- 
piness to be an object of desire to every man, he has still to 
prove the distinctive tenet of the Utilitarian system. For all 
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moral theories allow that happiness is in itself a good, and a 
legitimate object of desire: but the peculiarity of Utilitarian- 
ism is that it makes happiness the sole object of desire. Here 
Mr Mill encounters at the outset the objection that “men 
desire virtue and the absence of vice no less really than they 
desire pleasure and the absence of pain.” He meets this objec- 
tion by the broad assertion that virtue is not naturally and 
originally an object of desire for its own sake, because naturally 
and originally it forms no part of happiness: but that, being 
a means, and one of the chief means, to happiness, it becomes 
on that account an object of desire in a secondary and deriva- 
tive sense. Then, through the gradual and natural growth of 
the association in thought between happiness as the end and 
virtue as the means, the connection of the two ideas becomes 
so close and complete that the one is merged in the other. 
Virtue ceases to be thought of merely as a means to happiness, 
and comes to be looked on as itself a part of happiness. It 
even becomes a more essential part of happiness than things 
which are naturally and originally constituents of happiness : so 
that for the sake of virtue men will be ready to sacrifice every- 
thing else that they count desirable. 

It seems strange to us that a man who prizes so highly as 
Mr Mill the disinterested love of virtue for its own sake, and 
the capability of self-sacrifice which it enjoins and inspires, 
should be satisfied with a psychology which makes the love of 
Virtue a growth by association out of the desire of Happiness. 
For the disinterested love of virtue is on this theory reduced to 
a happy delusion, an amiable deceit, practised by the mind 
upon itself with the aid of the laws of association. The love of 
virtue for its own sake may on this theory be more amiable 
and useful to society, it is not one whit more rational, than the 
insane love of money for its own sake to which many wretched 
men have sacrificed their lives. When a poor wretch starves, 
and pinches, and stoops to every sordid meanness, rather than 
part with the money whose only real value is that it can pro- 
cure comfort: and luxury for its owner and give grace and 
splendour to life, we look on him as a monomaniac. But on 
this theory, in what respect is he more insane than the virtuous 
man who sacrifices happiness, the only object really desirable, 
for the sake of virtue, which has no value at all except as a 

1 “Utilitarianism,” p. 53. 
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means to happiness, and actually comes to feel greater pain in 
sacrificing the factitious pleasures of virtue than in eacrificing 
the real natural enjoyments of life? The fact is, that the 
morality of self-sacrifice has no natural place in the Utilitarian 
ethics, and when Mr Mill recognises, as he does most fully, the 
obligation and beauty of self-renouncement, he is interpreting 
the nobility of his own nature, not working out the principles 
of his system.! 

The sum of the whole matter, then, is this: The Utilitarian 
theory recognises but one object in life as in itself desirable for 
man, and that is, his own happiness. It recognises the general 
happiness as also an object of desire and an aim in life, but 
only in a secondary and subordinate way, as a means to the 
happiness of the individual. 

Now, does this principle afford a safe and reliable standard 
of action and guide in the conduct of life? That is the prac- 
tical test to which all moral theories must come at iast. 

We have seen before that there is a serious preliminary 
objection to this theory of life as a practical test of action, 
namely, the utter indefiniteness of the notion of happiness. Men 
differ at least as widely in their notions of happiness as in their 
notions of morality: and of what possible use can it be to set 
up as the standard of morality a notion as indeterminate as 
itself? What good end can it serve to urge a man’s duty on 
him by proving it to be for his happiness, when probably his 
notions of happiness differ as widely from ours as his notions of 
duty? 

But, even supposing the question as to what constitutes 
happiness definitely settled, moral problems arise which involve 
the Utilitarian rule in practical difficulties of another kind. 
The Utilitarian rule is, that we are to work for the general 
interest—the general interest, of course, including our own. 
This rule may work well enough so long as the general interest 
and our own evidently coincide. But when these two come into 
conflict, or seem to do so, which is to yield? What guidance 
does the Utilitarian rule give us here? It may, of course, be 
maintained as a philosophical truth, that the interest of the 


1 The Utilitarian account of virtues that involve self-sacrifice will always be 
found defective. See, for example, Mr Mill’s theory of martyrdom, ‘‘ Utilita- 
rianism,” p. 23 (3d edition). Hobbes’s account of courage is a ludicrous in- 
stance. See also James Mill’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 283 (new edition). 
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individual is never really different from that of the general 
body. But men are not ruled in their daily lives by philosophy ; 
and practically we find ourselves every day compelled to choose 
between a gratification for ourselves and the happiness of 
others? Now, can the Utilitarian theory give us any principle 
by which to decide between these opposing interests? There is 
no doubt as to the strength of the impulse which urges us in 
every case to choose our own pleasure and happiness. What 
has Utilitarianism to oppose to that impulse? What barrier 
does it set up against the selfishness of man’s nature? By 
what authority does it restrain the impulses of appetite and 
passion when these contravene the general good? How does 
the theory that happiness is the only end in life help me to de- 
cide whose happiness it is ]amtoseek? Why may I not make 
my own happiness the only end of life? Why, above all, am I 
to sacrifice my own happiness for the sake of that of others ? 
On a theory of life which makes happiness the only object 
to be aimed at, and teaches us to desire and work for the 
general happiness, because that is one of the surest methods of 
securing our own, it seems to us that there is only one logical 
and consistent course to take when a case arises in which to 
pursue the general happiness would be to sacrifice our own. 
When the means and the end are in conflict, it is surely the 
merest pedantry which allows the end to be sacrificed to the 
means. If happiness be the sole end of life, and if we set up 
a system of means to attain that end which works very well in 
most cases, but every now and then compels us to sacrifice 
happiness, surely the wise way is to use these means when they 
work with us, and shake ourselves free from them when they 
work against us. If we insist on sticking to our system, 
whether it hinder or forward the end we have in view, how 
much wiser are we than those old generals whom the First 
Napoleon conquered, who chose to be defeated on true military 
principles rather than win victories against the rules? Mr Mill 
pitches the standard of practical morality as high as any 
moralist can. But we want to know where he finds in his own 
system a logical foundation for the self-denial and self-sacrifice 
he enjoins? And we must say we have failed to find out. We 
cannot see how any moralist who makes the agent’s own 
happiness the primary and only natural object of action can 
logically insist on that primary object giving way toa secondary 
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one, which derives all its importance from its association with 
the first. On no principle of logic or philosophy can we be 
called on to sacrifice the end to the means. 


We now come in the order of our discussion to examine Mr 
Mill’s chapter on the sanctions of the Utilitarian morality. In 
this chapter Mr Mill endeavours to meet several of the objec- 
tions here raised against Utilitarianism as a practical rule of 
life, and some points which we have already touched upon will 
be set in a clearer light by an examination of what he teaches 
as to the source of the obligation of the Utilitarian standard. 

“Whence,” asks Mr Mill, “does the Utilitarian standard 
derive its binding force? . . .. Why am I bound to promote 
the general happiness? If my own happiness lies in something 
else, why may I not give that the preference?”’ Now, as we 
have just said, we hold that the Utilitarian theory can give no 
consistent answer to these questions at all. The notion of 
obligation or of binding force, in other words, of duty, has no 
logical place in Utilitarianism. The Utilitarian theory of life 
is to aim at happiness and avoid pain. That is a plan of life 
to which we are impelled by all the instincts of our nature, 
and the notion of duty or obligation is entirely alien from the 
action of natural instinct. When we leave the natural desire 
of happiness for ourselves, and ask why we should promote the 
general happiness, the Utilitarian answer is, Because we thereby 
best advance our own. Here, still, we fall short of the sphere 
of obligation : we have only natural instinct, modified by fore- 
sight and prudential calculation. As to promoting the general 
happiness by the sacrifice of our own, that certainly carries us 
out of the sphere of prudence into that of duty; but at the 
same time it carries us out of the sphere of Utilitarianism. We 
have seen that the Utilitarian theory of life makes no provision 
whatever for action of that kind. The real question Utilitarians 
have to answer is not, Why are we bound to do this or that ? 
What is the source of the obligation of our moral standard ? 
but, Whence are we to get the notion of obligation at all ? 
The difficulty in Utilitarianism is not how the feeling of duty 
can attach itself to the Utilitarian standard: but how, on the 
Utilitarian theory, we are to account for the ewistence of such 


a feeling. 
} “ Utilitarianism,” pp. 39, 40. 
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Let us, however, briefly glance at the sanctions of Utilitarian- 
ism as these are laid down by Mr Mill. He recognises two 
leading classes of sanctions, the external and the internal. 
These virtually resolve themselves into the religious sanction, 
the fear of God, and the sanction of conscience, the internal 
feeling of duty. 


“With regard to the religious motive,” he says, “if men believe, as 
most profess to do, in the goodness of God, those who think that conducive- 
ness to the general happiness is the essence, or even only the criterion, of 
good, must necessarily believe that it is also that which God approves.” * 
“Tf it be a true belief,” he says elsewhere,? “that God desires, above all 
things, the happiness of His creatures, and that this was His purpose in 
their creation, utility is not only not a godless doctrine, but more pro- 
foundly religious than any other.” 


There appears to us an unsoundness in the thought here 
expressed which we are anxious to point out, because the 
correction of it involves a reference to some very important and 
far-reaching principles. It may be true—we think it is—that 
the promotion of the happiness of His creatures is, in the 
purposes of God, the ultimate end of all right action ; and yet 
it does not follow that the promotion of the happiness of God’s 


creatures should be for man the one end of life, and the one 
standard of morality. And this for several reasons. (1.) God’s 
ideal of happiness for His creatures must differ widely from the 
highest human ideal of happiness, and in working for what we 
think the happiness of others, it is possible we may be aiming 
at an end very different from His. Thus it may happen that 
man has instincts of duty which are a surer indication of God’s 
plan for the welfare of others, than any which the tenderest 
regard for their good on our part could supply. (2.) But, 
further, it is evidently no part of the purpose of God that we 
should in this life see clearly and fully the connection between 
right action and happiness. To do the right without fully 
knowing what the consequences may be, is part of God’s moral 
discipline for us here. The connection between right action 
and happiness is matter of faith, not of sight. We do not see 
the connection in such a way that we can reason: This action 
leads to happiness, and therefore, in the sight of God, it must 
be right. We car only say: This action is right, and there- 
fore we who believe in the goodness of God must believe 


' “ Utilitarianism,” p. 41. 2Tbid p. 31. 
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that it tends ultimately to happiness. (3.) Further still, the 
limitation of our faculties and of our knowledge makes it im- 
possible that it can be the law of our life in this world to work 
for ultimate ends. We see but a little way before us; and the 
very condition of our attaining to more extended views is that, 
instead of straining our eyes to see the goal, we should turn 
them to the ground on which we stand, and take a step forward 
where we see the light. That a happiness beyond our powers 
of conception is the ultimate purpose of God for us, is surely 
no reason wliy we should make such happiness as we can here 
attain the only object of our life. We may explain our meaning 
more fully by an analogy drawn from the sphere of the intellect. 
Who knows but that, when we ascend to the region of eternal 
realities, it may be found that all the knowledge we have gained, 
through patient labour, of the phenomena around us here is 
worthless, and that the only valuable result of all our toil 
is the moral and intellectual training it has given us. Yet 
any one who should, on that account, despise knowledge and 
proclaim that culture is his only aim, would be in a fair way 
to lose both the knowledge he despises and the culture he 
desires. We do not assert that the analogy is a perfectly just 
one, but it will at least illustrate our meaning when we say 
that we have no doubt virtue will in the end be found to be 
perfectly co-incident with happiness, and that there is a condi- 
tion in reserve for man where it will be impossible to distinguish 
between his highest excellence and his supreme felicity ; while 
yet (to use the words of Dr Newman), they who in this world 
“ cultivate virtue for the pleasure’s sake are selfish, not virtuous, 
and will never gain the pleasure, because they never can have 
the virtue.” 

Let us now look, however, at what Mr Mill evidently con- 
siders the chief sanction and binding force connected with the 
Utilitarian standard of morality : 

“The internal sanction of duty, whatever our standard of duty may be, 
is one and the same,—a feeling in our own mind; a pain, more or less 
intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in properly-cultivated moral 
natures rises, in the more serious cases, into shrinking from it as an im- 
possibility. This feeling when disinterested and connecting itself with the 
pure idea of duty, is the essence of Conscience.” * 

There can be no doubt that Mr Mill has here truly and 
accurately described a great fact in man’s moral nature,—the 

1 “Utilitarianism,” p.- 41. 
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feeling of duty,and the pain attendant upon the violation of duty. 
But Mr Mill is bound not only to take note of this feeling and 
this pain as facts of consciousness, but to explain their origin 
and growth. For we must always remember that on his theory 
the moral feelings are not innate but acquired, and grow by 
association out of the primary and universal desire for happiness. 
We have therefore a right to demand that the process by which 
the natural, instinctive desire of happiness grows into the feel- 
ing of duty and moral obligation should be made perfectly 
clear to us. We can find no satisfactory answer to this demand 
in Mr Mill’s exposition. 

The Utilitarian theory of obligation necessarily suggests the 
question, If duty is merely a subjective feeling, if this feeling 
is not the reflection of an objective law but simply grows out 
of a close association between certain actions and our own 
happiness, why are we bound at its behest to sacrifice pleasure 
and endure pain? If the feeling of duty arises out of the 
desire of pleasure, why should we not get rid of the feeling 
when it interferes with pleasure? What answer has Mr Mill 
to this question? None but this, that under every theory 
men will find excuses to disobey their conscience (see p. 44). 
But this is a simple evasion of the point at issue. That point is 
not whether other moral theories have greater practical efficacy 
in restraining wicked men from vice, but whether they shut men 
up more strictly to the ground of duty, leave them no logical 
loop-hole of escape, give thera no means of justifying their 
selfishness by plausible reasoning, but compel them either to 
obey the dictates of conscience, or to confess that they disobey 
them wilfully and without excuse. 

A man under temptation to self-indulgence could, we think, 
easily stop the mouth of the Utilitarian moralist who points to 
the law of duty. “ You tell me,” he might say, “that this law 
of duty is a generalisation from experience, that wise men have 
ascertained that to act so and so is the true way to happiness. 
Such may have been their experience, but mine is different. 
The law of duty you preach would shut me out from a great 
many pleasures in which I find the chief source of happiness. 
Will you tell me what right other people have to force their 
experience of pleasure upon me?” And the reasoning is 
unanswerable on Utilitarian grounds, The Utilitarian may, 
of course, tell such a man that he is mistaken in his notions 
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of happiness, but he will at once reply, “How do you know? 
What is your criterion of happiness? Have not I as good 
a right to say what happiness is as you? Happiness is a 
matter of individual feeling, and you who talk so much about 
experience, what experience furnishes you with an ideal happi- 
ness by which to judge between your happiness and mine ?” 

But if, instead of appealing to the man’s feeling of duty, and 
at the same time telling him that the notion of duty is 
derivative from, and secondary to, the notion of happiness, we 
are able to appeal to his feeling of duty as the reflection in 
his nature of a law eternal and immutable as God, to the voice 
of Conscience which he hears as the echo of the voice of the 
eternal Lawgiver, what room does this leave for reply? What 
loop-hole of escape shall he find from the behests of the 
supreme Ruler? What alternative has he but either to obey 
with trembling, or to proclaim open war against the Father of 
his spirit, the Lord of his conscience ? 

We can find no foundation for the feeling of duty and the 
sense of obligation in experience of pleasure and pain. We 
cannot account for such a feeling unless by the fact that we 
are placed in this world, not to balance pleasure against 
pleasure, and pain against pain, but to obey a law which we 
did not make and which we have no right to question. We 
cannot account for this authoritative voice that speaks within 
us, that prostrates us with remorse when it is disobeyed, and 
when it is obeyed diffuses a cheerful serenity over the whole 
nature, that is part of ourselves, and yet is not ourselves, but 
something above and superior to ourselves, if we are under no 
other law of life than to do the best we can for our own 
happiness. The authority and peremptoriness with which this 
voice speaks, proclaim a law rising far above any law that can 
be generalised out of experience, a law eternal, perfect, un- 
changeable, of which conscience, even at its best estate, gives 
us but a feeble and partial echo. And conscience points not 
only to a law but to a Lawgiver. Those feelings of keen 
remorse, of tender regret, of reverence, and of awe, 


‘* High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 


were never excited by an abstraction, a mere ideal, coming we 
we know not whence, pointing we know not whither. These 
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feelings have no meaning unless they refer to a personal 
Lawgiver Who is a legitimate object of faith and love, of 
reverence and fear. And thus in the voice of conscience we 
find the surest indication, not only of an eternal law of right 
and wrong, but of the existence of a living, personal God ; and 
in the facts of duty and moral obligation we find the true 
philosophical reply to those who assert that God is not only 
the Unknown, but the Unknowable, and who smile con- 
temptuously at what they call the anthropomorphism of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which say that man was made in the 
image of God. 

We cannot leave this subject without referring to a profound 
and beautiful passage in Dr Newman’s “Grammar of Assent,” 
in which the testimony of conscience to a law and a personal 
Lawgiver beyond itself is drawn out with a subtle skill of 
exposition and a tender grace of style that are all his own, 
We may quote two short passages. The first is as to the 
testimony of conscience to a law beyond itself: 


“ And further, taste is its own evidence, appealing to nothing beyond 
its own sense of the beautiful or the ugly, and enjoying the specimens of 
the beautiful simply for their own sake; but conscience does not repose on 
itself, but vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and dimly 
discerns a sanction higher than self for its decisions, as evidenced in that 
keen sense of obligation and responsibility that informs them. And hence 
it is that we are accustomed to speak of conscience as a voice; a term 
which we should never think of applying to the sense of the beautiful ; 
and moreover a voice, or the echo of a voice, imperative and constraining, 
like no other dictate in the whole of our experience.”! 


The second is as to the testimony of conscience to a personal 
Lawgiver : 


“Tnanimate things cannot stir our affections: these are correlative with 
persons, If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are fright- 
ened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there is 
One to whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear, If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, 
broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother : if, on 
doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing — 
satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise from a father, we 
certainly have within us the image of some Person, to whom our love and 
veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, 
towards. whom we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and 
waste away. These feelings in us are such as require for their exciting © 

1 ‘Grammar of Assent,” p. 104. 
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cause an intelligent being : we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do 
we feel shame before. a horse or a dog; we have no remorse or compunction 
on breaking mere human law; yet, so it is, conscience excites all these 
painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and on the 
other hand it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a resigna- 
tion, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly object to elicit.” ! 
We have now examined the leading points in Mr Mill’s 
exposition and proof of the Utilitarian theory of morals, and 
we have not found that Utilitarianism in his hands is consist- 
ent either with itself or with the facts of man’s moral nature 
and history. It is some consolation to reflect that, whatever 
may be said as to the success of our argument, it cannot be 
urged that it has derived any unfair advantage from the weak- 
ness of the point assailed. If any man understands, and is 
competent to defend, the Utilitarian theory, it is Mr Mill: and 
if we are not convinced by his arguments, we are not likely to 
be convinced by those of any other. If once we have assured 
ourselves by patient examination that his reasoning is fallacious 
and his position untenable, we need not be troubled by any 
uneasy feeling that perhaps after all we have not discovered 
the weakness of the theory, but only the incompetence of its 
defender. We think it has been clearly shown that the Utili- 
tarian theory of morals is founded on a false psychology and 
fails to account for some plain facts of consciousness, that the 
foundation it assigns to morality is unstable and shifting, that 
its rule of conduct is uncertain, and that its theory of life is 
beneath man’s capacities and untrue to his highest aspirations, 
We think it has also been shewn that no theory of human life 
and character which professes to found itself wholly on experi- 
ence of the consequences of actions can be adequate to the facts 
of the case; that all reasoning upon the experience of life 
implies an ideal which experience cannot furnish; and that the 
facts of consciousness point to a law of right and wrong which 
transcends all experience, which is eternal and immutable, and 
which implies, in its very existence, an eternal and immutable 
Lawgiver. J.J.58. 


2“ Grammar of Assent.” pp. 106-7. 
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| ggrenee the last two or three years the Church of England 
has sustained losses which are lamented by multitudes 
beyond her own pale. With startling rapidity Dean Milman, 
Dean Alford, Dean Mansel, and Professor Maurice have fol- 
lowed one another to the grave. Intellectually the least of the 
four, Dean Alford, by his English common-sense, sagacity, and 
indomitable industry, as well as by his business-like concentra- 
tion on one object, has produced a work, which, whatever may 
be the opinion as to its permanent value, must be admitted to 
have materially contributed to the advancement of exegetical 
study, and to stand as yet unrivalled as a first step in that 
study. Still greater diversity of opinion exists regarding the 
magnum opus of Dean Mansel, a diversity only equalled by 
the unanimity with which all who are capable of judging 
ascribe to him a learning and a mastery of it second only to 
that of one of his great teachers, Sir William Hamilton, together 
with a strength and closeness of reasoning and unflagging 
vigour in speculation little short of his other great master, 
Bishop Butler. The writings of Dean Milman have the grace- 
ful massiveness of style and artistic completeness which belong 
to classical works ; thoroughly equipped, laborious, and impar- 
tial, he is always accurate, and his narrative, never coloured by 
the prejudice or heat of the writer, presents undimmed the 
colour of his theme ; dealing with the most perplexed and 
indefinite states of opinion, with Gnosticism, Neo-platonism, 
Manicheism, he is always lucid and never shallow ; universally 
informed, and able to condense into one paragraph more mate- 
rial than some historians furnish in a volume, and suggesting 
by a single word a new direction for thought or a revolution of 
opinion, he has the consummate historical tact which selects 
only what is requisite and so felicitously groups it as to fasci- 
nate and substantially inform his reader. But our business 
now is not with any of these three serviceable and lamented 
Deans, but with one whose marked individuality caused him to 
miss preferment, but won for him a quite unusual esteem and 
affection. - 
Frederick Denison Maurice was born in the year 1805. He 
was the son of an Unitarian minister, esteemed for his intelli- 
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gence and kindliness. At an early age he was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was fortunate enough to have 
Julius Charles Hare for his tator and John Sterling for his 
friend. More congenial society could nowhere have been found 
for a disposition like Mr Maurice’s, nor society more likely to 
develop his under-graduate mind on its richest side and in its 
most promising direction. Had his lot been cast in Oxford his 
theological opinions might have been forced into more definite 
and stable forms ; but from his Cambridge contemporaries, and 
especially from his philosophical, all-accomplished, and vigorous 
tutor, and from his truth-loving and courageous friend, there 
passed into his character and intellect, and even into his style, 
some of the elements most valuable in his subsequent career. 


“ Their life seems to have been an ardently speculating and talking one ; 
by no means excessively restrained within limits ; and, in the more adven- 
turous heads like Sterling's, decidedly tending towards the latitudinarian 
in most things. They had among them a Debating Society called the 
Union, where, on stated evenings, was much logic and other spiritual fenc- 
ing and ingenuous collision,—probably of a really superior quality in that 
kind ; for not a few of the then disputants have since proved themselves 
men of parts, and attained distinction in the intellectual walks of life : 
Frederick Maurice, Richard Trench, John Kemble, Spedding, Venables, 
Charles Butler, Richard Milnes, and others.” ! 


But paramount as the influence of such contemporaries must 
have been, it will not be doubted by those who understand 
college life, that the majesty of its intellectual ancestry had 
much to do with loosening the student from the narrowness of 
Unitarianism. It is probable that he could endorse the words 
of his distinguished predecessor at Cambridge : 

** 1 could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men, 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 
Wake where they waked, range that enclosure old, 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed.” 

But at no period of his career, and least of all in the free 
and formative intercourse of college days, could Mr Maurice be 
merely acted upon without powerfully re-acting on those around 
him. Before leaving Cambridge, his marked individuality, 
strong will, and high character, had won for him a sway which 


} Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, p. 42, 
VOL. XXIL.—NO, LXXXII, E 
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was owned by many of his fellow-students. The peculiarity, 
too, of his religious position must have both reduced him to the 
happy necessity of thinking for himself, and been the oc- 
casion of some enquiry and revision of opinion among those 
with whom he familiarly conversed. Indeed, had he graduated 
and accepted academical position and work, we fancy that the 
fascination of Pusey’s learning and devotedness to doctrine, and 
of Newman’s combination of subtle intellectuality with practi- 
cal knowledge of men and things, would have been more than 
rivalled in the sister university by Mr Maurice’s broad human- 
ity and genuine love of truth. But his theological opinions 
prevented him from subscribing the Articles, and consequently 
from graduating. Such, however, was his reputation in his 
college, that on his declining thus to qualify for an academic 
appointment, it was proposed to keep his name on the College 
books for a year or two, in order that, if his views should 
undergo any modification, he might still avail himself of those 
emoluments and distinctions to which his under-graduate career 
had confessedly entitled him. Such an offer was highly hon- 
ourable to him : his rejection of it was still more so. And it is 
interesting to find in the youth of two-and-twenty not merely 
the courageous integrity which characterised him throughout 
life, but, what is rarer in youth, an insight into the springs of 
human conduct which at once shewed him that to keep open 
the possibility of getting a fellowship was to offer a bribe to 
himself, and thus to put an undue, however unconscious, pres- 
sure on the formation of his opinions. The temptations of 
young men are commonly appropriate to their character and 
future career, and it is not without significance that Mr Maurice 
should at so early an age have been strongly tempted to sacri- 
fice truth to custom, expediency, friendship, and advantage. 
Taking leave of Cambridge, therefore, without a degree, he 
went to London, apparently intending to devote himself to 
literature, in some departments of which his singularly pure 
style fitted him to excel. His friendship with Sterling con- 
tinued, and Mr Silk Buckingham having recently founded the 
Atheneum, enlisted the two young friends as contributors. 
About this time also Mr Maurice published a novel entitled 
“ Eustace Conway.” We have somewhere seen it mentioned 
that one of the characters in this work of fiction being named 
“ Captain Marryat,” the novelist of that name, dimly conceiving 
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that somehow his honour was involved, sent a challenge to the 
author. We can fancy the mingled pain and humour with 
which Mr Maurice would pen his reply, explaining that his 
limited reading had left him ignorant of the existence of the 
celebrated novelist, his correspondent, but apologising, with 
certainly the faintest flavour of his irrepressible irony, for the 
indignity he had unwittingly put upon him. That Mr Maurice 
might have attained eminence as a novelist will scarcely be 
denied by those who appreciate his great skill in dealing with 
character, his fondness for a dramatic vehicle for his thought, 
and his power of sympathetically understanding positions not 
comprehended in his own experience. It is possible that some 
may even believe that his choice of this form of literary effort 
was a sound and healthy instinct, and that his influence would 
have been both wider and of a less mingled kind had he not 
carried into the province of theology qualities which fitted him 
for the cultivation of a very different field. 

At this time, however, the change which had been passing 
on his opinions culminated in his formal rejection of Unita- 
rianism. How this change was accomplished, the steps in it, 
and the grounds of it, we expect to learn when his biography 
and correspondence shall have been published ; although the 
public has more than once had occasion to learn that a man’s 
apologia is not so satisfactory to other minds as to his own. 
Meanwhile the extent to which his views were modified may 
be gathered from his published writings, and also from the 
fact, that he now saw his way to subscribe the Articles and 
take orders in the Church of England.’ It has been more 
than once insinuated or roundly stated that he retained many 
of the opinions which characterise the Unitarian Creed ; but 
this he himself indignantly and even fiercely denied. Such 


1 His idea of subscription may be gathered from the following: ‘‘ 1. When 
accepted in matriculating, the articles are guides in the academical course, 
pointing out a method of thought on theological subjects, and warning of 
certain confusions into which I may fall in the study of these questions. 2. 
When I accept them as M.A., I say that I look on them as maxims of 
thoughts which I have found profitable, and mean to retain. 3. When I 
accept them at ordination, I signify that my teaching will not consciously 
contravene these maxims, but be in conformity with them.”—Slightly 
abridged from his Letter on Subscription to a Resident Member of Convocation. 
Elsewhere (in one of his Letters to a Resident Member of Convocation) we 
find him declaring it ‘‘ better to be brought up in a dame’s schvol and become 
a dustman than subscribe the articles dishonestly.” 
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an accusation he declares is “an immeasurably more horrible 
libel,—more destructive of my moral character,—than if it had 
been said, that on a certain day, I committed a forgery on the 
Bank of England, or that I had, in some court of justice, been 
guilty of a wilful and corrupt perjury.”' It will afterwards 
appear that, notwithstanding this strong language, he did con- 
tinue in substantial agreement with the Unitarians regarding 
some of the points on which the Church of England is supposed 
to differ from that sect ; but the language he uses in speaking 
of the Trinity is certainly more Athanasian than that of the 
eminent, though scarcely Nicene, divine who believes in God 
in Nature, God im History, God in us. Mr Maurice laboured 
under the misfortune of a style so ambiguous that a habit of 
suspicion is bred in his reader, and his Neo-platonic proclivities 
were so notorious as to provoke unusual watchfulness when 
he speaks of the Trinity; but.even such suspicion will find 
it difficult to fix upon any taint in passages such as the 
following : 


“The names (Word and Son) are used interchangeably ; but we should, 
I believe, lose more than we know, if either had been used exclusively. 


Experience has shewn that those who determinately prefer the first soon 
fall into that notion of a mere emanation from some mysterious abyss of 
Divinity which haunted the oriental mystics and early heretics, or else 
into the notion of a mere principle indwelling in man.» The Word becomes 
impersonal; the Will becomes impersonal; very soon the man forgets 
that he is a person himself, and becomes a mere dreamer or speculator. 
The blessed name of Son, which connects itself with all human sympathies 
and relationships, is the deliverance from this phantom region. While 
we cleave to it, we can never forget that only a Person can express the 
will of the Absolute Being; that only in a Person He can see His own 
image.” ? 


The manner in which he arrived at this faith he indicates 
in the interesting Letter to a Friend, published in his corre- 
spondence with Dr Jelf, in which he says: 


“ The certainty of One absolute in goodness whom I could call Father, 
has more and more obliged me to believe in a Son, to believe Him, as the 
Chureh believes Him, to be consubstantial with the Father; the more 
have I recognised the impossibility of a perfect all-comprehending unity, 
or of any living fellowship between me and my fellowmen, or of any prac- 
tical faith in myself, unless I confessed a Spirit proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, distinct from them, perfectly one with them.” 


 Dedicatory Letter prefixed to ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. xxvii. 
* “Theological Essays,” p. 422. 
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Among the posts to which this adhesion to the Church of 
England gave him access and which he successively filled 
were the following. In 1834 he commenced his clerical duties 
in the curacy of a small parish in Warwickshire, from which 
he was removed in 1836 to the chaplaincy of Guy’s Hospital, 
where he zealously ministered to its afflicted inmates for ten 
years. In 1840 he was appointed to the professorship of 
Modern History and English Literature in King’s College, 
London, and subsequently held in the same institution the 
Chairs of Ecclesiastical History and Divinity, until in 1853 
the Council decided that “his continuance as Professor would 
be seriously detrimental to the interests of the college.” In 
1845 he was chosen to deliver the Boyle Lectures, and in 1846 
he was appointed Warburtonian Lecturer and Chaplain to 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1860 he became incumbent of St Peter’s, 
Vere Street, and in 1866 the University of Cambridge elected 
him Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

It was shortly after his appointment to Guy’s Hospital that 
he published The Kingdom of Christ; or, Hints on the Prin- 
ciples, Ordinances, and Constitution of the Catholic Church, 
in Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends. It was 
scarcely to be expected that so comprehensive and intricate a 
subject could be satisfactorily handled by a man of three-and- 
thirty ; and, as might have been anticipated, the author him- 
self saw reason, a few years afterwards, in 1842, to issue a 
second edition, which was to a large extent a new work. Like 
too many of Mr Maurice’s writings, this bears evidence of 
undue rapidity of composition. There are many eloquent 
passages, many striking reflections, many thoughts so sugges- 
tive as to have deserved more patient and thorough examina- 
tion and development, many remarks which evince extensive 
and intelligent reading ; but through all there are manifest a 
determined refusal to run his thinking into the same moulds 
as other men had used and an evasion of the precise points at 
issue. These are blemishes which have already caused students 
to turn from this work, original as it is, to others which, 
though written by inferior men, yet more effectually solve their 
difficulties, and convey more available information. During 
this period Mr Maurice had already earned distinction by his 
contribution on moral and metaphysical philosophy to the 
Enyclopedia Metropolitana. This, as our readers are aware, 
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has gradually grown under his hand, and now forms his largest, 
and probably, his most enduring work. He again and again 
disclaims the idea of producing a complete history of philosophy, 
or of furnishing the student with an adequate system ; but no 
work is more likely to quicken in the reader a love of truth, or to 
fill his mind with vivid, if not wholly adequate, representations 
of the profoundest thinkers of all time. In this book as else- 
where, Mr Maurice declines to deal with the mere external 
utterance and results of a man’s opinions, but endeavours to 
get at the root of his thoughts by taking into consideration his 
personal character and circumstances. He has thus succeeded 
in producing what is certainly the most lifelike and readable 
History of Philosophy—a history which may be recommended, 
which will commend itself, to that large and increasing class 
of persons who are despairing of philosophy, and who are 
turning to physical science, politics, or history, in the hope of 
finding there something on which they can begin to build. 

We have mentioned these two books together, not only be- 
cause they began to occupy their author’s mind about the 
same time ; but because, though the one is much, and the 
other little, read,—the one likely to live, the other likely to 
die,—they are yet generally spoken of as being of a less “ occa- 
sional” character than the remainder of his writings. These 
writings, for the most part, consist of lectures, sermons, ad- 
dresses, which were called for by the passing events of the 
day, or by his position for the time being. We are told 
that five and thirty years ago Mr Maurice expressed to a 
friend his opinion, “that a man who in that day was 
more desirous to serve God and his fellow-men than to win 
a name for himself, would give up the thought of produc- 
ing any complete literary work, and employ himself in writ- 
ing and teaching on the successive subjects on which the 
men of the day were thinking, and endeavouring to reduce 
thought to action ; and his words implied that he had felt, 
but had rejected, the allurements of that last infirmity of noble 
minds,—the desire to win and leave a name for himself.” 
The work, however, which, perhaps, may most justly be con- 
sidered a manifesto of his opinions, is the Theological Essays, 
in regard to which he himself says: “The book expresses 
thoughts which have been working in my mind for years ; the 
method of it has not been adopted carelessly ; even the com- 
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position has undergone frequent revision. No labour I have 
been engaged in has occupied me so much, or interested me 
more deeply.” 

In the change of opinion to which we have referred, there 
are several points of much significance. First of all, it is 
obvious from his own statement that he was led to believe in 
the Son of God, not by coming to a clearer understanding of 
Scripture, but by the necessities of his own nature or reason. 
We call attention to this, because it was not accidental nor 
exceptional, but was an instance of his ordinary theological 
method. In the Theological Essays (p. 416), there occurs a 
passage which every one who thinks it worth while to ascer- 
tain what Mr Maurice's method was, will carefully read : 


“T should,” he says, “be abandoning the method to which T have en- 
deavoured strictly to adhere, if I admitted that now at last I have come 
upon a mere dogma, which had no support but tradition or inferences 
from texts of Scripture ; or, on the other hand, upon a great philosophical 
tenet, which wise men may deduce from reason or find latent in nature, 
but with which the poor wayfarer has nothing todo. We may owe much 
to tradition for givipg expression to the faith in a Trinity ; texts of Scrip- 
ture may confirm it ; the context of Scripture may bring it out in beauti- 
ful harmony with all the divine discoveries to man. Philosophy may have 
seen indications of a Trinity in the forms and principles of the universe, 
in the constitution of man himself. But unless we are utterly inconsist- 
ent with all that has been said hitherto, these can be but indexes and 
guides to a Name which is implied in our thoughts, acts, words, in our 
fellowship with each other ; without which we cannot explain the utter- 
ances of the poorest peasant, or of the greatest sage ; which makes thoughts 
real, prayers possible ; which brings distinctness out of vagueness, unity 
out of division ; which shews us how in fact, and not merely in imagina- 
tion, the charity of God may find its reflex and expression in the charity 
of man, And the charity of man its substance as well as its fruition in the 
charity of God. What I have to dv in this essay, then, is certainly not to 
bring forward arguments against those who impugn this doctrine, but 
only to shew how each portion of that Name into which we are baptised 
answers to some apprehension and anticipation of human beings !” 


This passage enounces, as distinctly as Mr Maurice ever 
enounces anything, that he had adopted as his theological réle 
the task of exhibiting the harmony between human nature 
and truth, or between the unuttered longings and unformed 
thoughts of men and the Catholic creed. As a controversial- 
ist, he was weak ;' his mind was not objective and scientific, 


1 Whatever view is taken of his controversy with Mansel, every one must 
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but reflective ; he shrank from systematic theology instine- 
tively and in obedience to the same law of his nature which 
forbade that he should ever become an accomplished mathe- 
matician or physicist. He had found his own way into truth 
not by argument, but by feeling and conscience, and he wrote 
and taught on the understanding that men would believe and 
accept what they found to strengthen their moral convictions, 
and satisfy their instinctive desires. He is always careful to 
guard his disciples against adopting what is merely supported 
by external authority. For example, in the Essay on the 
Incarnation (p. 104), he says: 


“ You are not to believe—you cannot believe—either fisherman or 
doctor, if the assertion itself is contrary to truth, to the laws of your being, 
to the order and constitution of the universe in which you are living. 
They may repeat it till doomsday. It may come, as it did, with no autho- 
rity, against the weight of all opinion, breaking through the customs 
and prescriptions of centuries, defying the rulers of the world; or it may 
come clad with authority, with the prescriptions of centuries, with the 
help of rulers and public opinion ; it is all the same; you cannot believe 
the words, however habitual and familiar they may be to you, if there is 
that in them which contradicts the spirit of a man that is in you, which 
does not address that with demonstration and power. What we say is, 
that these words (John i. 14) have not contradicted that spirit, but have 
entered it with the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 


This is undoubtedly both true and important ; many who 
profess to accept the Bible as an infallible authority and rule 
of faith, do receive only what they find convenient, and no one 
can receive into, and hold in his mind what is contradicted 
and rejected by something which already has possession. It 
is admitted that we cannot believe a thing solely because we 
are told to do so, or accept as true what our own experience 
denies or our conscience condemns. An authoritative promul- 
gation of truth cannot compel our assent, nor beget immediate 
faith in us; but it has nevertheless its proper function, and 
this function is discharged by its disclosing to us the truth, 
and turning our attention to it, and by constraining us to be 
dissatisfied with our belief until we are able to accept what 
the authoritative revelation enounces. When we speak of an 
authority in matters of belief, we mean a higher wisdom ; and 
though we may not always be able at once to accept what 


regret the tone, form, and substance of the prolix Letters to a Student of 
Theology. 
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this higher wisdom utters, we are able to put away from our 
minds whatever is clogging their action or dulling their per- 
ception, and so fit ourselves for apprehending what we indi- 
rectly know to be true. Such authority Mr Maurice certainly 


ascribed in theory to the Bible. In his careful sermon on 
Balaam,' he says : 


“ We who acknowledge the Bible as the high and ultimate authority, 
must desire that our decisions should be revised, corrected, even reversed, 
by it, if we have adopted them from tradition, or fashioned them by our 
own weak, hasty inductions without consulting it.” 


In his Essay on the Atonement, he rejects certain notions 
on the ground that they “are not parts of God’s revelation or 
of the old creeds, but belong to that Theology of Consciousness 
which modern enlightenment would substitute for the Theology 
of the Bible and of the Church.”* In the face of these passages, 
we cannot identify Mr Maurice’s views with “that system 
whose final test of truth is placed in the direct assent of the 
human consciousness, whether in the form of logical deduction, 
or moral judgment, or religious intuition.”* He did not con- 
sciously and theoretically assign a higher place to his own 
reason than to the written Word of God; he believed that 
the notions and feelings of each particular mind must be 
brought into harmony with the utterances and decisions of that 
Book which God has provided for the enlightenment of man- 
kind. In arguing against the Friends, while he admits the 
truth of what they have to say positively regarding the 
indwelling Word and the Light which enlightens every man, 
he shews the unreasonableness of their disparagement of the 
written Word, and maintains that it alone can impart purity, 
clearness, and strength to the inward convictions and decisions 
of the individual mind. 

But while Mr Maurice would seem at times to set Scripture 
in its right position, and does always shew the utmost reverence 
for it, every one who reads his writings must be struck by the 
extreme rarity of his appeal to Scripture. From the conclusions 
at which he arrived, one might suppose he was not scrupulous 
in submitting his own ideas to the modifying, not to say 
formative, influence of its statements ; and his writings abound 


1 ¢¢Patriarchs and Lawgivers,” p. 222. 2 Ibid. p. 132. 
3 Mansel's ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” p. 5. 
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almost equally in denunciations of those who put their own 
meanings into the language of the Bible, and in instances of 
interpretation which, we make bold to say, would receive the 
sanction of no other student of the sacred writings. No doubt, 
some of those doctrines which to us seem wild perversions of 
Scripture were arrived at through Mr Maurice’s strong tendency 
to measure truth by its practical results. So strongly biassed 
was he in favour of what immediately told on men’s lives, so 
resulute was he in rejecting whatever did not find real appli- 
cation to his own inward experience, so careful to receive 
nothing which was responded to only by the intellect, that he 
was continually tempted to neglect certain aspects of truth, and 
to read the Bible in a narrow though truth-loving spirit. But 
even this does not explain his neglect of difficult doctrinal 
passages of Scripture. We have been at some pains to discover 
the precise attitude of his mind towards Scripture, and have 
been unable to escape the conclusion that he did not look to it 
as an infallible authority. That he considered it the highest 
authority we have, that he placed it above the individual 
reason, we have shewn; but though he had frequent oppor- 
tunity for ascribing infallibility to it, he nowhere does so. 


The passage in which he most nearly approaches to a definite 
declaration of the amount of confidence he placed in Scripture 
occurs in a note to his Essay on Inspiration.’ Its importance 
justifies us in quoting it in full: 


“A distinction is often hinted at, sometimes formally taken, between 
facts and doctrines. ‘You may,’ it is said, ‘believe that the Spirit guides 
a man into a knowledge of principles. But do you accept the facts of the 
Bible? Do you look upon them as divinely communicated to the seer?’ 
Any one who considers doctrines as I have considered them in these 
Essays, finds it exceedingly hard to separate them from facts; doctrines 
and principles he supposes to be the meaning of facts. If, then, I am 
asked whether I receive the transcendent facts of Scripture, those which 
offer most occasion to disbelief, I appeal to what I have written here. If 
I am asked whether I believe the ordinary facts of Scripture, ¢.g., that 
such a city was taken at such a time? I answer, that when I find a man 
so free from biblical prepossessions as Niebuhr assuming Isaiah and 
Jeremiah to be better authorities about such facts than any he knew of, I 
am surprised that our divines and religious people should be so very eager 
to get confirmation of the testimonies in sacred books from profane 
authorities, as if they felt insecure of them till then,—a sentiment I 
cannot the least understand or share in; that, believing the writers of the 


1 «Theological Essays,” p. 344. 
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Bible to have been possessed by the Spirit of Truth, I am sure they will 
have more shrunk from fictions, and have been more careful to avoid 
mixing them with facts, than other men; that it seems to me far safer, 
more scriptural, more godly, to suppose they did take pains, and that the 
Spirit taught them to take pains, in sifting facts, than to suppose that 
they were merely told the facts ; that I most assuredly should not give up 
the faith in Giod which they have cherished in me, if I found they had 
made mistakes ; and that I have too much respect and honour for those 
who use the strongest expressions about the certainty of every word in 
the Scriptures, to suppose that they would. I will not believe any Chris- 
tian man, even upon his own testimony, who tells me that he should cease 
to trust in the Son of God, because he found chronological or historical 
misstatements in the Scriptures as great as ever have been charged against 
them by their bitterest opponents. If I did suspect him of such hollow- 
ness, I should pray for him that he might never meet with any travellers 
or philologers who confirmed the statements of Scripture; none but such 
as denied them or mocked at them; because the sooner such a foundation 
as this is shaken the better it will be for him.” 


We cordially agree with Mr Maurice in affirming that our faith 
does not depend on the accuracy of Scripture regarding “ ordin- 
ary facts.” Our faith remains intact though the histories of 
the Old Testament and the Gospel narratives be reduced to the 
levelof the classical historians. We believe in the incarnationand 
death and resurrection of the Son of God on grounds which are 
not affected by such charges as are commonly brought against 
the strict accuracy of the evangelists. What Mr Maurice calls 
the transcendent facts come down to us through a complex 
tradition of testimony which nothing now can destroy. The 
severest historical criticism has only exhibited that they are 
facts permanently unassailable. We go further, and maintain 
that though the doctrinal writings of the apostles were devoid 
of any authority beyond that which is implied in their truth, 
our faith, while it might be less full-bodied and complete, would, 
for all purposes of spiritual life, remain very much as it was. 
Controversy would be more difficult, but the formation of indi- 
vidual opinion would still necessarily proceed. We find no 
fault whatever with Mr Maurice for declining to identify his 
faith with a faith in the infallibility of Scripture ; we think he 
was wise, or at least ordinarily intelligent, in doing so. We find 
no fault with him for supposing it possible that Scripture might 
mis-state some things but be most trustworthy in others ; for 
this, though not an easily defensible, is certainly an intelligible 
position. But we are decidedly of opinion that a writer who 
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so freely criticises the theories of others regarding Scripture 
suould not have left his readers in doubt regarding his own 
It is not to be denied that the current views of the origin, for- 
mation, and authority of Scripture are not perfectly satisfactory. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that some of the men who 
are most strenuously and effectively defending Christianity 
against Positivism or the false inferences of science, or other 
forms of error, do not consider the Scriptures infallible even in 
points of doctrine. It is wrong to neglect the difficulties of 
such men, it is useless to fall back on arguments which they 
know and have found unconvincing. We had hoped that Mr 
Maurice would mature his views on this important subject, and 
would at least prepare the way for a fair, full, and friendly 
revisal of the whole subject. But we have found the Essay on 
Inspiration thoroughly unsatisfactory. It is directed against 
“those who, taking the Bible as their only religion and only rule 
of life, prevent it from being either, by saying that its inspira- 
tion has no relation to that of the writers, whose dark sayings 
it illuminates, or that of the human beings it is intended to 
educate and console.”' The only persons whom he sees it 
worth his while to contend with are those (whoever they may 
be) who hold that the inspiration of the Bible is “ generically 
unlike that which God bestows on His children at this day.” If 
by “ generically unlike” he means proceeding from a different 
source, we think his time might have been better employed 
than in exploding such an opinion. If he means that the one 
was an inspiration effecting different results from the other, he 
himself believes it to have been generically unlike. If he means 
that the operation of the Spirit on the mind of the heathen 
poet is wrongly considered to be widely different from that 
whereby the apostles were fitted for their work, we imagine 
that this difference is asserted in many passages of his own 
writings. From the general scope of the Essay it should seem 
that he considered that the chief point to be made out was 
that it is the same Spirit who works all good in the souls of 
all men, that inspired the apostles.? This is not a very instruc- 

1 «« Theological Essays,” p. 337. 

2 We presume Mr Maurice is alone in attributing to God the manifestations 
of supernatural power among the heathen—Dionysiac ecstasies, oracular 
rhapsodies, and so forth. In the Essay on Inspiration he does not scruple to 


represent Paul as ‘‘ vindicating for the Father of Spirits,” the ‘‘ hideous hum” 
and ‘‘ words deceiving” of the oracles. 
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tive discovery, neither can one who has read the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians be surprised to learn that the extraordinary 
influence of the Spirit is less precious to the individual than 
the ordinary. We should greatly have preferred that Mr 
Maurice had let us know by simple statement how much 
authority he ascribed to Scripture, and on what grounds this 
authority rests. As it is, we are left to gather from his general 
treatment of Scripture the kind of authority he attributed to 
it; and what we gather is, that though he never explicitly dis- 
sents from apostolic teaching, as some of his most docile fol- 
lowers are bold enough to do, he does leave in the background 
such scriptural statements as directly contradict his teaching. 
Those who do not acknowledge Scripture as the infallible 
rule of faith, do yet appeal to it for sanction of such of their 
views as find confirmation in it. This Mr Maurice does, but 
so frequently does he refuse to take any notice of passages 
which he must have known did contradict, or would by many be 
supposed to contradict, his statements, that it seems to us 
sufficiently plain that for him Scripture was not an infallible 
authority. In reading him, we are always reminded of that old 
heretic Faustus, who boasted that he could use the wholesome 
fish without being compelled to drink the brine he found it in. 

Before passing from this subject we may endeavour to lay 
before our readers Mr Maurice’s theory of Scripture. The 
broad distinction between Scripture and all other books is that 
it reveals God. All questions of infallibility, inspiration, and 
so forth are subordinate and secondary; the one grand truth 
about Scripture is that, be its origin what it may, it does 
actually make God known to men. To a man who desired 
proof of this, Mr Maurice would probably have replied, “ Read 
the book; if a man who stands in the sunlight does not 
see that the sun is shining, you do not endeavour to convince 
him by astronomical diagrams and problems. This divine 
revelation also is self-evidencing; study it, and you will know 
God, and be convinced that the light is shed from Himself.” 
Mr Maurice is always explicit and instructive in maintaining 
the possibility of such a revelation, and that it has actually 
been made. He constantly affirms that it is @ priori a pro- 
bable and likely thing that God should make Himself known 
and declare His mind to His intelligent creatures. Such a 
revelation being possible and likely, there is certainly nothing 
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impossible or unlikely in its being effected by means similar 
to the ordinary means of communication between man and 
man, by the ordinary forms of human discourse. In order to 
accomplish this communication, we should feel that some selec- 
tion of instruments was necessary, and though we might not 
be able to conceive beforehand how a number of men could be 
brought into circumstances which should fit them to be more 
efficient instruments than any others, yet if we heard of a 
certain people being selected and submitted to a peculiar dis- 
cipline that they might be the universal teachers, we should 
admire and acquiesce in the arrangement. We may not be 
able to say what degree of inspiration may be needful to effect 
this purpose, but we can have no manner of doubt that if it is 
God’s purpose to reveal Himself, He will effectually do so. 
And when this revelation, which is of necessity gradual and in 
accordance with the consequent progress of men in the know- 
ledge of God, has been accomplished, when an adequate, 
though not a perfect revelation has been made, when there has 
been communicated all that men can in this life receive, the 
canon closes, and the book remains complete and separate from 
all others.! There must come such a time, a time when to add 
would be to dilute or to repeat, a time when it is fit that there 
should be henceforth silence. Obviously such a theory of the 
formation of Scripture may be held either with or without the 
idea of its infallibility. It might be argued, on the one hand, 
that if God meant to reveal Himself, He might be expected to 
secure that the revelation should be so made as to be an infal- 
lible guide. There are few stronger cravings in human nature 
than the desire for an infallible guide who shall save us from 
the responsibility, perplexity, and constant unrest which accom- 
pany the individual search after truth. Proselytising Romanists 
have no stronger argument by which to appeal to men than 
that which they found upon the likelihood that God would 
relieve men of this responsibility and provide for them an 
access to truth which should be free from toil and secure against 
the invasion of doubt. Men have persuaded themselves that 
it is useless to provide an infallible statute-book unless there 
be also provided an infallible interpreter and judge. And in 
the same plausible and persuasive manner it might be argued 
that it were useless to provide for men a declaration of God’s 
1 The above is chiefly derived from Letter V. of the Kingdom of Christ. 
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nature and mind unless this were free from all mixture of error, 
and were in such a form that no man could be at a loss to dis- 
cover the very truth. On the other band, and more in accord- 
ance with Mr Maurice’s system of thought, it might be argued, 
that though this revelation is confessedly an exceptional thing, 
and therefore not to be judged by ordinary rules, yet, if one is 
to consider what is likely, the likelihood seems much rather to 
be that God will present this revelation in a form which shall 
disclose its treasures only to the man who is at personal pains 
to discover them. In everything else men are left to judge for 
themselves, to siff truth from error, to find what they bring 
the means of finding. In everything there are left stones of 
stumbling on which the dishonest and cavilling may break 
themselves, and there is no antecedent probability that this 
most important knowledge should be so given as to be equally 
available to the double-minded and to the pure in heart. Or 
Mr Maurice might argue that this book is not given that we 
may frame a set of opinions, but that we may learn to live. 
This book is given us to enable us to fulfil the end of our being 
alive, and that is not to furnish out a complete system of 
doctrine, but to be righteous and loving. This position, which 
is certainly involved in every part of Mr Maurice’s teaching, 
has not been sufficiently weighed by his disciples. We are as 
cordial admirers of his character as they ; we are very far indeed 
from grudging him the influence which could not but be 
exerted by one who so beautifully embodied in his own person 
and life the principles of Christianity. There have been many 
better theologians, but few who have surpassed him in under- 
standing human duty, few who have more courageously and 
consistently obeyed a highly-sensitive and thoroughly enlight- 
ened conscience, few who have by purity, by strength of charac- 
ter, by patient labour, by self-abnegation, by belief in goodness 
and truth, caused men to acknowledge a Divine presence in 
their midst, and the substantial communication of grace from 
God to man. But our complaint is that Mr Maurice at once 
professed to despise doctrine and meddled with it, denied the 
validity of system in theology and himself attempted to con- 
struct a system. His followers tell us that so genuine and 
truth-loving a man could not be deceived, could not be per- 
mitted to hold that as truth which is really error. This is a 
very convenient and summary mode of disposing of all objec- 
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tions to Mr Maurice’s teaching. We should have counted it 
unworthy of attention were we not convinced that the impres- 
siveness of his character has done much more for the circulation 
of his opinions than their intrinsic value. His purity of cha- 
racter and openness to what is good made it likely—made it, 
we may say, certain—that he would be led to such knowledge 
as should suffice for the regulation of his own life and for his 
own salvation ; and this was all that he encouraged men to 
expect from the Bible. But in the ascertainment of theological 
truth, no purity of intention or soundness of character can com- 
pensate for the lack of a sufficient theological education and of 
an exact study of Scripture. 

Though Mr Maurice was dangerous as a leader of thought, 
not so much from any results he arrived at as from the general 
principles and style of his theological procedure, his name has 
become associated with the special heresy on account of which 
he was expelled from King’s College. At an early period he 
rebelled against the orthodox doctrine of eternal punishment, 
because it seemed to him a doctrine “full of the strangest 
complexities and incoherences ; one which cannot be set before 
simple people without the most extraordinary devices to make 
it intelligible—devices which utterly fail, by the admission of 
those who resort to them.”' The devices and their failure to 
which he refers, are described in a previous letter to Dr Jelf as 
“the continual experiments to heap hundreds of thousands of 
years upon hundreds of thousands of years, and then the con- 
fession, ‘after all we are no nearer to eternity.” Yet he 
admits that his own notion of eternity is incomprehensible. “I 
agree with you,” he says in writing to Mr Williams of Lincoln’s 
Inn,’ “that it is impossible for any man whatsoever to have a 
conception of eternity.” At the same time he maintains that 
simple people arrive, through the use of the Prayers of the 
Church of England, at a practical apprehension of that meaning 
of eternity which he deduced from the New Testament. If 
this be so, it is somewhat strange that his most ardent admirers 
and pupils are at present differing among themselves as to what 
he really did teach on this point; and that they have so 
effectually imbibed the hazy unintelligible manner of their 
master, that their explanations have been declared to be more 
difficult than the teaching they endeavour to explain. It is 

1 Correspondence with Jelf, p. 14. *P. 10. 
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pathetic to see men assuring themselves that certainly the 
enlightened world shall never again be terrified by the bugbear 
of eternal punishment, while yet they cannot quite understand 
how they have exploded the doctrine, and are perhaps even 
visited occasionally with the suspicion that after all their 
great doctor may have misled them by a metaphysical quibble. 
It will, in these circumstances, be safe to adhere pretty closely 
to Mr Maurice’s own statements. 

The whole structure of his thought on this subject is 
professedly based on the meaning of the word eternal as 
determined by its use in the New Testament, and specially by 
its use as applied to God. It is this application of it which, 
he says, must determine every other. We must first ascertain 
what eternal means when it is used with reference to God, 
and then apply the meaning thus ascertained to every connec- 
tion in which the word occurs.!. With a loud and somewhat 
bombastic inculcation of exegetical integrity, he insists upon 
the extraordinary canon that the meaning of an adjective is not 
modified bythe substantive with which it isconnected. Eternal, 
when applied to God, does not mean “ without beginning or 
end,” and therefore when applied to punishment it does not mean 
“without beginning or end.” Eternity, in relation to God, has 
nothing to do with time or duration ; therefore, in reference to 
punishment or life, it has nothing to do with time or duration. 
Eternal life means life in Him who is eternal; eternal death 
means the loss of that life. “Iam bound to believe that the 
eternal life into which the righteous go is that knowledge of God 
which is eternal life ; I am bound to suppose that the eternal 
punishment into which those on the left hand go, is the loss of 
that eternal life—what is elsewhere called ‘ eternal death.’ ”? 

Now, no one will dispute that there is here much that is 
true. We may even say that Mr Maurice has done good 
service in shewing what is the essence of eternal life and 
eternal death. The familiar idea that the possession of God 
is heaven, and the loss of Him hell, has been strikingly put 

1 We should have formed a higher opinion both of Mr Maurice’s candour 
and of his competence as an interpreter of Scripture, had he thought it worth 
his while to institute an inquiry into the use of the word among the Jews. 
Any one who takes the trouble to consult his memory or his Greek Con- 
cordance, will see passages which he cannot by any ingenuity interpret on 
this principle. 

2 Correspondence with Jelf, p. 6. 
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again and again in his writings. We find no fault with his 
interpretation of his locus classicus on this subject: “This is 
eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God.” 
These words may mean that, during this present life, men may 
enjoy a life which is above the conditions of time, life in God. 
But we are decidedly of opinion that this idea of eternity was 
quite unfamiliar to the persons with whom our Lord associated, 
however familiar it became to the Alexandrian school and to 
Augustine. Nay, we think it can be shewn that as the ordinary 
conception men have of eternity is time indefinitely prolonged, 
so the word expressive of eternity and of indefinitely prolonged 
time were one and the same. Certainly the idea of an in- 
definitely long future was and is a common one; but if, as Mr 
Maurice insists, dcdwog is to mean eternal in his sense, and 
nothing but that, what word have we left for the idea of ever- 
lastingness or endlessness? Mere assertion will not suffice in 
a case of this kind; and it became Mr Maurice, as it would 
become any man of candour, to examine a little more carefully 
the meaning of common words before he ventured to alter our 
interpretation of some sixty passages of the New Testament. 
But supposing that the meaning he seeks to attach to the 
word eternal be correct, it is to be observed that this alteration 
of meaning throws no new light on the duration of the punish- 
ment threatened or of the life promised. Eternity is not 
prolonged time, is not time at all ; but is that state in which 
time is not. Eternity is nut made by adding age to age, or 
century to century. If you take a bucket of water out of the 
sea, you diminish it by so much, and by so much approach to 
exhausting it. But no amount of time diminishes eternity, 
because the two conditions belong to different categories. 
Eternity is not made by time, however extended, but by its 
absence. Whatever is eternal is removed out of the conditions 
of time, and is no more subject to these conditions. It ceases 
to be affected by succession, by change, and becomes immutable 
and fixed. If therefore punishment be eternal, as Mr Maurice 
of course concedes and maintains, punishment must be im- 
mutable and permanent. If any were to be delivered from 
what he will not call endless, but insists on calling eternal 
death, it is obvious that this deliverance from one state and 
entrance on another condition implies change and succession, 
that is to say, implies time. By Mr Maurice’s definition of 
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eternal, he certainly precludes us from attaching the idea of 
duration to the phrase “eternal punishment,” but he seems 
unaccountably to have overlooked the fact that, by that defini- 
tion, he compels us to attach to it the idea of unchangeableness. 
Some of Mr Maurice’s disciples argue as if by shewing that 
eternal does not mean “ without beginning or end,” he thereby 
shewed that it meant “with beginning or end.” But his 
definition of the word, when applied to the passages which 
speak of punishment, certainly consigns the lost to as irrevocable 
a perdition as is implied in the ordinary interpretations of 
these passages. 

Dr Candlish’s criticism of the Theological Essays is in 
general too fragmentary and rapid to be very effective ; but in 
reference to Mr Maurice’s use of the word “ eternal,” his remarks 
are not merely ingenious, but true and unanswerable. To 
enforce his view of the meaning of the word, Mr Maurice had 
referred to the use which had been made of it in the Arian 
controversy, maintaining that the error of Arius arose from his 
mixing time with relations which had nothing to do with time ; 
and that Athanasius, by asserting the eternal generation of 
the Son, declared that the relation implied in it was lifted above 
all notions derived from time. The heresy was that the Son 
had a beginning, and it was met by the assertion that He was 
eternal, and therefore by implication without beginning. Dr 
Candlish challenges the same principle of interpretation for the 
expressions in question. When eternal punishment is spoken 
of, it is punishment to which the limits and laws of time do 
not apply ; but on this very account the idea of change or end 
is excluded. The phrase to which Mr Maurice appeals—the 
eternal generation of the Son—implies that this act bad no 
beginning ; the phrase eternal punishment implies that this 
state has no end. 

This criticism, however, though it may be very serviceable 
in shewing the fallacy of some of Mr Maurice’s arguments, 
does not shed much light upon the subject under discus- 
sion. The critique of Mr Mansel,’ besides being interesting 
as the germ of the Bampton Lectures, delivered four years 
afterwards, is a thorough exposure of the fallacy on which Mr 


1 This was published under the title, ‘‘Man’s Conception of Eternity. 
An examination of Mr Maurice’s theory of a fixed state out of time, in a 
Letter to the Rev. J. L. Bernays, M.A.,” Oxford, 1854. 
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Maurice’s views were founded. Mr Mansel briefly, but 
conclusively, establishes the distinction between regulative and 
speculative truths, and explicitly recognises the need of “a 
preliminary criticism of the laws and limits of religious thought, 
a work which, even had I the abilities or the leisure to attempt 
it, would be out of place here.” He justly conceives that the 
whole controversy raised by Mr Maurice’s use of the word 
“eternal,” depends on the distinction between positive and 
negative ideas, and the legitimate use of each in theology. 
Of absolute truth our conception is negative only ; we know it 
only as the condition of an intelligence which is not ours. 
Thus the idea of eternity as of a consciousness out of duration 
is negative, absolutely and totally inconceivable by us. Such 
a truth furnishes no basis for dogmatic teaching, but is yet 
necessarily included or implied in a revelation which comes 
from the infinite God. But in order to become practical, this 
and all other revealed truths, must take a form adapted to the 
understanding of the recipient, and the form under which 
eternity is presented to the human mind is that of everlasting- 
ness. Mr Maurice’s mistake, therefore, however disastrous in its 
results, and however dangerous in the hands of less intelligent 
men, was in itself not of a very grave character. It was an 
attempt to introduce into theology a metaphysical idea. It 
was an attempt to supplant the familiar idea of endless time 
which, if not absolutely true, is yet conceivable and practical, 
and to put in its place an idea which it is impossible to compre- 
hend, and which would therefore become uninfluential in men’s 
minds. There are few readers of theology who did not feel 
the thrill of important discovery when first they perceived that 
eternity was something different from extended time. There 
are few who do not sympathise with the late Dr Duncan in his 
“hatred” of Dr Campbell for scoffing at the idea of eternity as 
a nune stans. We see that probably truth lies that way ; but 
we also see that it is such truth as the human mind can never 
comprehend, and that we must be content to accept as our 
practical guide the regulative truth which has been revealed as 
a substitute for this possible speculative truth. The conception 
of endless time is the nearest approach our minds can make to 
the idea of eternity: this is the fairest and most serviceable 
working equivalent for an idea which only some minds have 
any glimmering of, and which even they can neither prove to be 
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true, nor turn to any better or different account than the familiar 
and popular notion. 


Other objections may be brought against Mr Maurice’s 
teaching. Especially it is reprehensible as having so slender 
an exegetical basis. Dr Jelf’s careful and scholarly inquiry 
into the meaning of the word eternal in the New Testament, 
is treated as so much waste paper. The impartial inquirer is 
also disappointed at the easy mode in which Mr Maurice sails 
along, considering an assertion or insinuation sufficient to 
overthrow proved positions, and leaving unsolved difficulties 
which must inevitably occur to every one who is thinking 
through the subject for himself. It is, eg., essential to his 
argument, if such it can be called, that we should understand 
in what sense or in what way a creature can be connected 
with the eternity he speaks of, but no effort is made to explain 
this.’ It required proof that the Divine consciousness has no 
relation to time, still further proof that this idea of eternity 
being applicable to God, is also applicable when the future 
eternity of man is spoken of; but we look in vain for anything 
more than Mr Maurice’s assertion. Mr Mansel’s objections are, 
so far as we can judge, conclusive : 


“Tt seems to be inconsistent with the whole design of Revelation, 
viewed on its human side—at variance with the whole object of regulative 
truths; it seems to be incompatible with the conception of the next life 
as a continuation and development of the present, or of the present life as 
a discipline and preparation for the next, to believe that our future 
consciousness will be exempt from the law of succession. It seems, 
moreover, though of this we cannot adequately judge, to be incompatible 
with the conception of a finite intellect atall, even of one perfect after its kind, 
or of a state of progress and increasing knowledge. It seems to substitute 
anegative notion for a positive one; to exchange the vivid anticipation 
and foretaste of a real living futurity for the vague and meaningless inti- 
niation of some possible state of existence under no conditions which we 
can figure to ourselves of human consciousness or human personality.” 


1 We should have welcomed some such acknowledgment at least of difficulty 
and attempt at solution as we find in Augustine’s ‘‘ De Natura Boni,” c. xxxix. : 
‘* #ternus autem ignis, non sicut Deus xternus quod etsi sine fine sit, non 
est tamen sine initio ; Deus autem etiam sine initio est. Deinde quia licet 
perpetuus peccatorum suppliciis adhibeatur, mutabilis tamen natura est. 
Illa est autem vera eternitas, que vera immortalitas, hoc est, illa summa 
incommutabilitas, quam solus Deus habet, qui mutari omnino non potest. 
Aliud est enim non mutari, cum possit mutari; aliud autem prorsus non 
posse mutari. Sicut ergo dicitur homo bonus, non tamen sicut Deus, de quo 
dictum est, Nemo bonus nisi unus Deus; et sicut dicitur anima immortalis. 
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It will be observed, then, that the proper difference between 
the teaching of Mr Maurice and the current orthodoxy on the 
subject of eternal punishment consists in his introduction of 
this metaphysical meaning of the word eternal. This is the 
head and front of his offending. Had he only been consistent 
with himself, and represented the eternal state as a fixed and 
permanent state, no practical difference would have been intro- 
duced by this speculative distinction. Termination is quite as 
incompatible with the one idea of eternity as with the other. 
But this Mr Maurice declined to insist upon or even to admit. 
He refuses to speak definitely of the duration of punishment, 
and labours only to shew its nature. The word eternal teaches 
him much as to the nature of life and death, punishment and 
reward, but nothing as to their duration. But from other 
parts of his teaching we gather that he did not consider this 
life a final test of character, did not, in the straightforward sense, 
believe that “it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
this the judgment.” It is difficult to discover what views he 
entertained of the growth and fixity of human character, but it 
is certain that he believed that character might undergo a total 
change after death, and that men might pass from eternal pun- 
ishment to eternal reward, and presumably from eternal reward 
to eternal punishment. Weare taught in Scripture that there 
are those whom it is impossible to renew again to repentance ; 
we are taught that there are those for whom, even in this life, 
nothing can be done which has not already been done ; but of 
such difficulties, verified though they are by common experience 
and observation, Mr Maurice takes absolutely no notice. In- 
evitably, therefore, we are driven to conclude that Mr Maurice, 
like many other men and women, allowed impression and wish 
to stand for reason and fact. There are many persons who 
will not allow themselves to think that there can be any real 
tragedy in human life, still less any final perdition. The idea 
of permanent and unrelieved, not to say endless, suffering, is 
intolerably oppressive, and every one lungs to see some escape 
from it. Yet there is in the popular mind a fundamental hon- 
esty and instinct for truth which have hitherto prevented men 
from throwing off the belief in eternal punishment, though few 


non tamen sicut Deus, de quo dictum est, Qui solus habet immortalitatem 
. sic dicitur ignis eternus, non tamen sicut Deus, cujus solius immur- 
talitas ipsa vera xternitas,” 
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discoveries would be hailed with more universal joy than that 
which enabled us to believe that one day, however distant, all 
men should be delivered from suffering. If we could even take 
advantage of the cloud which undoubtedly does rest on the 
future of the wicked, and believe that death eternal might 
amount to an extinction of consciousness or of being, that 
would be a welcome alleviation. But certainly we can find 
little comfort and see little promise of alleviation in any theory 
of universal restitution that we have yet heard. 

When he speaks directly on the subject of universal restitu- 
tion, Mr Maurice seems to be inconsistent or wavering. At 
p. 7 of his Correspondence with Dr Jelf, he says, that though 
the human will can fix itself in misery, and defy that which 
seeks to subdue it, yet love does overcome this rebellion, its 
power being greater than every other. But in close connection 
with this we find that the ninth of his fifteen articles of belief 
or rules for his own assertions on this subject stands as follows: 
“not to say that all will necessarily be raised out of eternal 
death, because I do not know.” Now, alongside of this admis- 
sion by Mr Maurice, that it is possible there may not be an 
universal restitution, but that evil may, for all he knows, con- 
tinue to exist for ever, how are we tu account for his ungoverned 
indignation against Dean Mansel for expressing the very same 
idea? He quotes from the Bampton Lectures what he is 
pleased to term “ nearly the most tremendous paragraph I ever 
read in a Christian writer.” The paragraph is the one which 
contains the words “ Against this it is urged that sin cannot 
for ever be triumphant against God. As if the whole mystery 
of iniquity were contained in the words for ever.” On this 
Mr Maurice remarks : 

“I was beginning to comment on these words. I was trying to tell you 
what impression they made on me. I cannot. I can only say, ‘If they 
are true, let us burn our Bibles, let us tell our countrymen, that the agony 
and bloody sweat of Christ, His cross and passion, His death and burial, 
His resurrection and ascension, mean nothing.’ . . . . I believe, if we lose 
that hope [of the restitution of all things] altogether, we shall not stop at 
Mr Mansel’s point ; we shall be certain that evil must reign for ever and 
ever, must drive out all that is opposed to it. We shall praise thee, O 
Devil, we shall acknowledge thee to be the Lord. And those who still 
retain the conviction that Christ has come into the world, will realise Jean 


Paul’s tremendous dream. They will suppose that His message to men 
was, ‘Children, you have no Father.’ * 


! “* Letters to a Student,” p. 435-8. 
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It is no wonder that Dr Jelf should have found it difficult to 
ascertain what Mr Maurice’s teaching on this subject was. He 
received a letter from him in which occur these words : 

“T know from the express words of Scripture that God ‘will have all 
men to be saved.’ I know also that the will of man has an awful power 
of resisting this will of God. How far that power may go, I dare not ask 
myself. It is an abyss into which I cannot look. I must believe that in 
some way the will of God will triumph, how, I know not.” 


These last words certainly seem to justify Dr Jelf in stating 
in his reply, that to him they conveyed the impression that Mr 
Maurice meant to say, “ The mode I do not pretend to discover, 
but the fact I am sure of, that God’s will that all men shall be 
saved will somehow finally triumph.” We venture to say that 
not one man in a hundred would deny that this was a fair re- 
presentation of Mr Maurice’s meaning as disclosed in the words 
quoted, and yet Dr Jelf is assured by their writer that this 
representation is “curiously wide of the truth, as nearly as 
possible the reverse of it.” We may probably, then, lay our- 
selves open to the charge of rashness if we presume to say 
either that he did or did not believe in universal restitution. 
And, indeed, we think that his habitual attitude of mind to- 
wards this doctrine was a negative one. He would not dogma- 
tise either on the one side or the other. He would not say 
that there was a place or time in which the resistance of man 
to God should be effectual, and when the resources of His con- 
verting grace should be exhausted. Neither would he say that 
the ultimate triumph of God's will could only be accomplished 
by the restoration of universal good and of every individual 
soul to the love of God. He pled ignorance. “I am sure,” 
he says, “that restored order will be carried out by the full 
triumph of God’s loving will. How that should take place 
while any rebellious will remains in the universe, I cannot 
tell, though it is not for me to say that it is impossible.” So that, 
after all, his universal restitution means no more, or little more, 
than those hard Calvinistic theories he so hates and repudiates. 
He dare not say that all rebellious wills shall be softened and 
subdued, but only, that somehow the will of God shall triumph, 
even though some inferior wills be still out of accord with it. 
His followers have judged this part of his teaching rather by 
his well-known leanings, and by certain of his loose and unqua- 
lified expressions ; but it is significant, and they should note 
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it, that when he is called upon to declare his opinion in terms 
as explicit as it is possible for him to use, he declines to say 
that all men shall yield to the love of God. 


The doctrine of eternal punishment, however essential to a 
complete creed, is not so central as to modify all else that a 
man believes. In some cases, notably in that of John Foster, 
the denial of the ordinary teaching results from the vividness 
with which the state of the lost is conceived by the imagination. 
Men of feeble imagination, to whom the doctrine is little more 
than a form of words, and who are seldom distressed by the 
obvious consequences of it, have little temptation to rebel 
against it. But there certainly are men of, it may. be, a 
morbidly sensitive nature, who cannot muffle their imagination, 
and prevent it from bringing them into sensible contact with 
what actually exists, and to whom life is rendered an intoler- 
able misery, both by the consciousness they have of the present 
suffering in this world, and by the prospect that lies before so 
many of their fellowmen. Rather than resign mental comfort 
and happiness, men will resign their belief in eternal punish- 
ment, and attain thus a life free from visions so discomposing 
and grievous. There are other doctrines, however, which a 
man cannot thus discard without modifying his whole creed. 
The doctrine of sacrifice is notably of this kind. Knowing 
what a man believes on this head, we can deduce what he will 
believe on all other important points. Mr Maurice’s theory of 
sacrifice is well known, and his work on this subject bears 
evidence of care and matured thought. It is less profound and 
less complete than Bushnell’s work, but it is equally eloquent 
and as attractive in its ceaseless appeal to right feeling. Its 
fundamental defect, as has frequently been pointed out, is its 
neglect of the relation of sin to law. The moral law is 
assimilated to physical law. Consequence takes the place of 
penalty.’ The scriptural idea of God as a Lawgiver and Judge, 
inflicting judicial punishments, is set aside, and in its place 
we have an order of things which sin disturbs, and a Father 

1 The incompleteness of most of Mr Maurice’s statements here tells very 
seriously against him. He rarely anticipates and removes the objections to 
his doctriné which must inevitably occur to an inquirer. He furnishes no 
material for establishing his views, but is, for the most part, content to give 


them, and leave the reader the much more arduous task of proving, and 
defending, and developing them. In no case are we quite sure what a man 
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from whom sin alienates the sinner. That which is required 
for the recovery of the sinner is not the expiation of guilt nor 
satisfaction to an offended government, but the renewal in the 
sinner’s heart of right feeling towards God. 

“The acts which express God’s love to man; the acts by which the 
Son of God proves Himself to be the Son of Man; these are the means of 
destroying the barrier between heaven and earth, between the Father and 
the children; the means of taking away the sin of the world. In each 
man the sin—the alienation and separation of heart—ceases when he 
believes that he has a Father who has loved him, and given His Son for 
him; when he confesses that this Son is stronger to unite him with his 
Father and his brefhren, than sin is to separate him.”' 

This is a fair account of how sin in the heart is removed, and 
Mr Maurice is angry with us when we presume to call past sins 
by the same name of sin, or to think of their guilt as well as 
of the sinfulness which still inhabits us. The atonement is 
always represented by him as consisting of these two elements ; 
there is in it, on the one hand, a proof of God’s love, convincing 
the sinner that his fear and suspicion of God are groundless, 
and making him ashamed of his aversion or indifference to 
such a God; and there is in it, on the other hand, a persuasive 
example of sacrifice, a pattern of perfect living, an abnegation 
of self (the root of sin), and a dedication to God so admirable 
and cogent that it constrains the sinner to a like sacrifice and 
return to God. 

There is much else which is worthy of consideration in Mr 
Maurice’s theory, but it has so frequently and conclusively 
been dealt with elsewhere, that this brief statement must 
suffice. In this theory, as in the whole Broad School theology, 
there is an error by defect, strangely inconsistent with the 
name of which the school is proud. From the name we should 
expect a many-sided, comprehensive theology, which should 
leave out of account no important human experience, nor any 
well-ascertained and established theological doctrine. The 
very opposite is the case ; the school is characterised by nothing 
more obviously than by an exclusive, one would say iil- 
believes, until we meet him face to face and cross-question him. And we 
cannot be quite sure we understand Mr Maurice’s position until we get his 
answer to the question: In what sense do you consider the whole order of 
things in this life penal® And if you do not consider this order in any 
sense penal, do you consider that death itself has nothing penal in it, but 


belongs wholly to the restored order of which you speak ? 
1 “ Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 196. 
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instructed, narrowness. It is this, we believe, which has 
prevented the many able men who have been tinged with 
latitudinarian views from permanently modifying theological 
opinion. In the instance before us, the doctrine of the 
atonement, the error by defect is conspicuous. So far as 
positive statements go, Mr Maurice says little or nothing which 
is not embraced in the orthodox theory. We do not say that 
the side of truth to which he and others of similar views have 
called attention was made so prominent, or had even its due 
share of attention, before they taught and wrote. We think, 
indeed, that the one aspect of the atonement as a deliverance 
from the guilt of sin, was by some teachers almost exclusively 
dwelt upon, and with very bad results. In many young 
persons the sense of guilt is extremely feeble, and becomes 
influential only after considerable conversance with divine 
things. Where the only point of attachment between the 
sinner and the atonement, that is, between the sinner and 
Christ, was thought to be the hope it held forth of deliverance 
from guilt, this necessarily resulted either in the inoperativeness 
of the atonement to attract the sinner, or in the production of 
forced and false feelings of guilt. If the atonement be set 
before men as a deliverance from the bondage of evil habit as 
well as from the claims of a broken law, those will be attracted 
—and they are a very large number—who feel bitterly their 
helplessness and depravity, but who have no deep longing for 
pardon. But if orthodoxy has been practically one-sided, and 
we are far from denying that it commonly has been, Broad- 
churchism is theoretically as well as practically one-sided. It 
is a theology of reaction, and has its spring in contradictoriness. 
It has done eminent service in bringing to the front aspects of 
truth and ways of thinking which had been lost sight of; but, 
by refusing to see anything but these neglected truths, it has 
become narrower than the orthodoxy it condemns, The fresh- 
ness and vitality with which some leaders of the school have 
handled doctrine have communicated a new and healthier tone 
to theological thought ; but as this vitality has accompanied, 
if not resulted from, personal discovery of neglected truth, so 
this discovery of truth which personal experience had verified, 
has-tended to a depreciation of other truths which did not form 
an element in their own personal experience. It is very well to 
vivify doctrine by an infusion of experimental truth, but any one 
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who tests doctrine by experience, must be careful to include 
the experience of others. Certainly there are many who can 
find little comfort in an atonement in which there was no 
penal satisfaction for sin ;! and there are none who understand 
the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement who do not find in it 
both this and everything which is promulgated by Mr Maurice. 
There may be a difficulty in combining in one statement both 
the judicial and the ethical aspect of the Atonement, but we 
consider it an indelible blot on the Broad School theology, that 
they should suppose the two irreconcilable.’ 

The same incapacity to take account of both sides of a 
matter is discernible in Mr Maurice’s account of the mode 
in which men are practically restored to a righteous life. He 
denounces the evangelical and ordinary style of preaching as 
incompetent, because it appeals to what is cowardly and evil 
in men. “ We suppose men are to be shewn by arguments 
that they have sinned, and that God has a right to punish 
them. We do not say to them, ‘ You are under a law of love; 
you know you are, and you are fighting with it..”*> Mr Mau- 
rice and his allies persist in contrasting the power of love and 
the power of fear, as if a man must either be wholly governed 
by the one or wholly by the other. In point of fact, few men 
are uninfluenced by both. No one questions that love is the 
nobler and also the stronger motive : 

‘* Errat longe 


Qui imperium credat gravius esse aut stabilius 
Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitié adjungitur.” 


Or, as the same poet elsewhere puts it : 


‘** Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere, satius esse credo quam metu.” 


‘It must not be supposed that Mr Maurice’s theology takes absolutely no 
account of guilt in any sense. He feels the guilt of having broken God’s law, 
but thinks with Terence, ‘‘ pro peccato magno paulum supplicii satis est 
Patri,” or with Socinus, that nothing but repentance is required by God. 
Deliverance from guilt is necessary and longed for, and that deliverance is 
attained through the blood of Christ ; but not because that blood is the 
satisfaction of the penalty of the law, but because it is an evidence of the 
love of God, a proof that He is waiting to receive the sinner. 

? It will occur to most readers, as an objection to Mr Maurice’s theory, 
that if Christ’s death were merely to exhibit the love of God, and so encourage 
us to trust Him, this was unnecessary, for all the believing Jews trusted God 
without knowing anything of Christ’s death. 

3 «* Theol. Essays,” p. 27. 
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We all believe that ultimately love will be the only motive ; 
but it is only when love has been perfected that fear is cast 
out as now useless. The two motives must together be 
brought to bear upon the uneducated, the child, and the de- 
praved. Every one who has had much to do either with the 
education of the young, or the reclaiming of the abandoned, is 
aware that there is a perfect practical harmony between the 
persuasive “terrors of the Lord” and the constraining love of 
the Lord. Certainly, Mr Maurice’s explanation of the conver- 
sion of the Kingswood collier must seem thoroughly incom- 
petent to any one who has either been in personal contact 
with similar cases, or has carefully read the experience of 
Wesley, Whitfield, and their followers. We fancy that Dr 
Watts is on such a point as this quite as safe an authority as 
Mr Maurice, and we read that he, “all mild and amiable as he 
was, and delighted to dwell on the congenial topics, says 
deliberately, that of all the persons to whom his ministry had 
been efficacious, only one had received the first effectual im- 
pressions from the gentle and attractive aspects of religion ; 
all the rest from the awful and alarming ones—the appeals to 
fear. And this is all but universally the manner of the Divine 
process of conversion.” ! 

A theory of atonement such as Mr Maurice held implies a 
system of theology essentially different from that which is 
currently accepted. This system, in so far as he indicates it, 
we shall endeavour briefly to sketch. Mr Maurice himself 
recognised that the real issue upon which the dispute between 
evangelical theologians and himself turned, was the question 
whether the Fall or the Redemption is the ground on which 
humanity rests.” This is true, but we think a more adequate 
statement of the fundamental difference of the two theologies 
would be brought out by their respective answers to the ques- 
tion, Is Adam or Christ the root of humanity? Mr Maurice’s 
whole system of thought springs out of his belief that the Son 
of God does not become the Head of humanity by His incar- 
nation or by His designation to the mediatorial office and 
work, but that He is originally the Head or Root of the race.’ 


1 Foster’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence,” ii. 260. 

2 “* Doctrine of Sacrifice,” preface p. xxxv. 

% Thus Mr Davies, one of the most moderate exponents of Mr Maurice’s 
doctrine, says : ‘‘ The primordial creation of mankind in Christ underlies and 
explains our redemption by Him.” He even ventures to make the surprising 
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In his own words, baptism “imports the belief that this Son 
of God, and not Adam, was the true Root of humanity; that 
from Him, and not from any ancestor, each man derived his 
life.” The Son of God is, in his theology, not merely the 
Agent in creation ; not only supplies life to men, but is in 
them. Whether he ever distinctly asked himself the question, 
Can God create life? we do not know; but throughout his 
writings it seems to be taken for granted that God can only 
enable His creatures to live by Himself living in them; ex- 
tending, as it were, His own existence into new forms, so that 
still all His creatures may be called Himself. There is, ac- 
cording to this Pantheistic supposition, no more life in the 
universe than there was before creation ; it only exists in new 
forms. Certainly no language can be plainer and stronger 
than that in which Mr Maurice asserts “an actual relation- 
ship between the Son of God and human creatures, of the 
most intimate kind which language can express—a relationship 
implying the closest communion of inward life, of inward love.” 
He says he felt increasingly “ the necessity of standing upon 
this principle, that Christ is in every man.”*? Men are thus 
by nature and original constitution, in the most real sense, 
sons of God. Such an incident as the Fall could make no 
alteration in this relationship. He sets himself to “combat 
the great denial of our time—the one which is most at variance 
with the express letter of the Bible, and with its whole object 
and history—that man continued to be in the image of God 
after the Fall, with the denials which correspond to this and 
grow out of it ; that man was originally created in the Divine 
Word ; and that, apart from Him, neither Adam nor any of 
his descendants either had, or ever could have, any righteous- 
ness or any life.”* Christ thus dwelling in all men by their 
very nature, all that is needful for their restoration to the 
enjoyment of God and to a godlike character, is their recogni- 
tion of this their true condition as God’s children. No ob- 
stacles exist preventing God’s love from freely expressing 
itself to the sinner ; the only change needful lies in the recog- 


statement that ‘‘ whenever St Paul is setting forth broadly the message of 
Atonement through the Cross, he states, as the ground of it, the mystery of 
our creation or constitution in Christ.” 

1 «* Theol. Essays,” p. 202. 

* “‘ Doctrine of Sacrifice,” preface p. xxiv. 

3 “ Patriarchs and Lawgivers,” pref. to 2d ed. p. ix. 
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nition by man of his true relationship to God. This is effected 
by the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, which reveals God’s 
love for men and their union or unity with the Son, and so 
inclines them to live no longer to themselves. This revelation 
of the Son in them, and this knowledge of God as their 
Father, is eternal life, while the lack or rejection of this know- 
ledge is death eternal. 

Such a system manifestly evacuates the Catholic Christian 
creed of much that is peculiar, if not essential, to it. Whether, 
and in what sense, our religion would have been Christian had 
we remained unfallen, we cannot tell. Whether in that case 
the Son of God would have become incarnate, we do not know. 
As things are, the incarnation is certainly presented to us in 
Scripture as a remedial arrangement, and the connection of 
men with Christ is spoken of as corrective of, and supplementary 
to, their connection with Adam. So far from it being the case 
that men are primarily in Christ, we are directly assured that 
we are originally connected with Adam, and only attain, by a 
change so complete as to be worthy of the name of a new birth, 
to a vital connection with Christ. We are distinctly and 
expressly warned against looking at things in this reversed 
order, and are taught that “ that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterwards that which is 
spiritual.” This is said with special reference to the two 
heads of humanity, Adam and Christ. And as the incarnation 
of Christ is, in the actual constitution of things, subsequent to 
the creation of Adam, and introduced as a remedial expedient, 
so in the life of the individual there exists first the natural 
connection with Adam, and only subsequent to that the 
spiritual connection with Christ—a connection which, being 
spiritual, is formed by the will of the individual. It is on this 
scheme very intelligible that this change should be called a 
new birth, and that by the establishment of a spiritual connec- 
tion with the Son of God, men should become adopted sons of 
God ; but if men are by their natural birth sons of God, is 
“ regeneration” not a misnomer for a change in which there is 
no real alteration of our relation to God? and is it not mislead- 
ing to speak of a second birth? That there is some truth in 
the assertion that we are by nature God’s children, we do not 
deny. We are far from maintaining that the description of 
God as our Governor or Judge is exhaustive, just as we should 
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be slow to admit that the natural relationship between God 
and His human creatures is adequately represented by that of 
Fatherhood. We conceive that no single aspect of God’s rela- 
tionship to man is adequate, and that if we would understand 
the nature of His dealings with us, we must combine the love 
and longing of the Father with the Sovereign’s regard for 
justice and indissoluble connection with law. If, therefore, men 
speak and think of God as tlreir Father, understanding thereby 
that they may count upon a Father’s tenderness in Him, and 
are receiving from Him a Father's care, no doctrine of Adop- 
tion or Regeneration would instigate us to rebuke them for so 
conceiving of God; but if they proceed to found upon this 
name of Father a scientific theology, if they argue that because 
they are in some sense children of God already, they need no 
connection with God’s Son other than that which they naturally 
enjoy, we cannot but think that the entire scheme of salvation 
by Christ contradicts their position. 


The influence which Mr Maurice exerted was of that indefin- 
able kind which proceeds from character, rather than that 
which is asserted by new and striking thought. His actual 
contributions to theology were small. He has not given us 
any substantial development of doctrine, be has not set any 
article of our creed on a more unassailable foundation. Some 
of his contemporaries have left behind them works full of well- 
digested thought and ascertained information, works of an 
impersonal kind, which communicate substantial knowledge, 
without giving us any hint of the character of their authors. 
In every line of Mr Maurice's writings we are in contact with 
himself, and his books are useful mainly, if not solely, because 
they impart to the reader something of the earnest and living 
spirit of the writer. It is the tone in which he conducts all 
inquiries rather than the result of any special investigation 
which benefits his readers. As a preacher, this was the secret 
of his influence. From many pulpits there might have been 
heard much more lucid expositions of Scripture, and much 
more eloquent enforcements of truth, but it is not what a man 
says, but what he is, that influences. It is not the sermon so 
much as the man that preaches. A very commonplace truth 
heartily believed, and uttered because it is believed, is accepted 
by the hearer who is impregnable to the most skilful reasoning. 
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Mr Maurice with his plain, hesitating manner of address, was 
an instance of this. His sermons were often crude, often dry, 
always obscure, but in them all the hearer was in contact with 
a soul seeking the light with holy and earnest purpose, hopeful 
of success, and resolute to seek till it found. Mr Maurice 
became a leader among men because he followed none, but was 
always himself, true to his own convictions, open to more light, 
able to help others because himself immovably grounded, afraid 
of nothing, of no new discovery, of no outward changes; because 
he loved what was true and right, and had finally given himself 
to the truth, finding in it his blessedness. He had himself 
passed through the dark and difficult places into which intel- 
ligent, thoughtful, and God-fearing men are led, and he had 
that kind of imagination which enabled him to live through 
the experience of others. In dealing with the characters found 
under the Old Testament, his tendency was therefore rather to 
put too much of his own feeling into them than to handle them 
as fossil remains. Always successful in making these characters 
live before us, he sometimes falls into the Byronic error of 
putting himself into every character, and finding in others 
only what he has first found in himself. In spite, however, of 
this tendency, his writings on the Old Testament are not only 
full of interest, profound thought, and beauty of expression, but 
do present many views of persons and institutions which are of 
great value. Here he was in his element, and no hand is more 
successful than his in tracing obscure experiences, unravelling 
the mixture of motives and the subtle influences which express 
themselves in conduct, or in depicting the various attitudes 
which men assume towards God and one another. But we 
cannot persuade ourselves that he has been successful in hand- 
ling theology proper. Indeed, to speak honestly, we have 
found few writers more disappointing. There are great diffi- 
culties in theology, and we, perhaps simply, betook ourselves 
to the writings of Mr Maurice with considerable expectations. 
At first we were encouraged by the earnest moral tone, but 
soon his misrepresentatious of evangelical truth convinced us 
that we had found only a one-sided man still. These misre- 
presentations, we are bound to say, are so gross, so virulent, 
and so ignorant, that they at once destroyed our confidence in 
Mr Maurice as a theological guide. We do not suppose that 
VOL, XXIL—NO. LXXXII. G 
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his theological reading was extensive ; we have no evidence 
that he was careful in ascertaining what Calvinism really is, 
as held by its recognised champions, but it is difficult to believe 
that he had no compunction in ascribing to the Evangelicals 
such opinions as he represents them as holding. If we are to 
accept his representations of evangelical truth as a true account 
of what he really supposed Evangelicals or Calvinists hold, 
then we must conclude that he had never consulted any one 
leader of evangelical thought, that he had never read Owen, 
or Goodwin, or Edwards, or even Stillingfleet or Charnock. 
We are aware that Calvinism is the red rag which renders a 
Broad-Churchman furious and blind, but we are heartily dis- 
appointed that Mr Maurice should not have so far commanded 
himself as to look steadily for a little at that which he attacked. 
In his Theological Essays his uniform method is to describe 
the current opinion on the topic in question, and then gradually 
to disclose the view which he means shall supersede the old 
ideas, but in no case does he give us a reference to his source 
of information. No man is so free in ascribing hateful senti- 
ments to large bodies of his fellow-Christians, and yet in almost 
no instance does he quote or refer to any authority. It is the 
merest caricature of the meagrest form of evangelical teaching 
which he gives; and we are persuaded that he could not sub- 
stantiate his descriptions from the writings of any well-known 
teacher. This literary crime, like all other faults, has its own 
punishment ; it renders his most systematic work utterly feeble 
and unsatisfactory. For who cares to hear magniloquent refu- 
tations of what no one believes? If Mr Maurice chooses to 
call these creations of his own fancy orthodoxy, or if he chooses 
to identify the popular evangelical idea with some grotesque 
caricature of it, we are not bound to be so deceived. And if, 
having refuted this creation of his own, he erects his trophy 
and sings his triumphal ode over the fall of current theological 
opinion, we can but lament that a man who might have been 
usefully employed should so have wasted thought and language. 
The obscurity, universally complained of as attaching to Mr 
Maurice’s writings, arose mainly from his theological position 
and the attitude he assumed towards the orthodox creed. 
Accepting the dogmatic expressions of the Articles, the task 
of his life was to find the truth that underlies them. To him 
the creed rather than the Bible was the source of theology. 
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But he would accept no article which had not a meaning for 
his spiritual aspirations and experience; and his own intense 
hunger for what was real and nourishing to the spiritual life 
within him, caused him to reject with vehemence whatever 
savoured of merely notional or propositional theology. Terms 
and phrases, however venerable, were nothing to him. All 
formulas and creeds are dry bones, and he accepts it as his 
office “ to create a soul under the ribs of death.” In doing so 
he is guided solely by his own spiritual experience, and neces- 
sarily, therefore, by his own intellectual habits and forms of 
thought. He accepted the phraseology of orthodoxy, but filled 
it with a meaning peculiar to himself. He believed in an 
Atonement, a Resurrection, a Day of Judgment, but utterly 
repudiated what is commonly understood by these terms. He 
answers to his own definition of the “original man” as it is 
given in a characteristic passage in the Dedicatory Letter to 
his work on Sacrifice : 


“T have affirmed continually—I have affirmed again in this book—that 
I have discovered nothing ; that what I am saying is to be found in every 
creed of the Catholic Church; in the Prayers and Articles of the Church 
to which I belong; most emphatically in the Bible, from which they derive 
their authority, and to which they refer as their ultimate standard. But 
while I utterly disclaim novelty, which, I suppose, is what Dr Candlish 
means by originality in matter, there is a sense in which I earnestly desire 
to be original. . . . An original man is not one who invents—not one 
who refuses to learn from others. I say, boldly, no original man ever 
did that. But he is one who does not take words and phrases at second- 
band; who asks what they signify ; who does not feel that they are his, or 
that he has a right to use them till he knows what they signify. The 
original man is fighting for his life; he must know whether he has any 
ground to stand upon ; he must ask God to tell him, because man cannot." 


It was this constant purpose and desire to hold nothing for 
truth which he could not realise within himself, and to give 
utterance to it precisely in that form in which it manifested 
itself in his own spirit, which made him obscure. It is his 
greatest excellence that to him no word is merely a word; in 
all his thinking we feel that he is not dealing mentally with 


1 Which will remind our readers of Carlyle’s utterance in his Lectures on 
Heroes. ‘‘ A man can believe, and make his own, in the most genuine way, 
what he has‘received from another ;—and with boundless gratitude to that 
other. The merit of originality is not novelty; it is sincerity. The believing 
man is the original man ; whalueover he believes, he believes it for himself, 
and not for another.” 
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propositions and logical inferences, but spiritually with vital 
realities, with things and persons. This is his great power and 
his great helpfulness, but out of this arise his great defects, his 
narrowness and his obscurity. It is to this doctrinal self- 
absorption that the apparently egotistical character of his 
utterances is due. We are never left alone with the subject ; 
the truth is never left to speak for itself, it comes verified by 
Mr Maurice’s experience. This style of writing has its strength 
and its weakness ; it has the strength which belongs to a per- 
sonal statement, it has the weakness which attaches to what 
appears as individual opinion rather than the voice of the 
Church. A man cannot always speak in the first person with- 
out leaving the impression that, however true to his own 
experience, his words do not convey the truth sanctioned by 
universal consent. It must also be owned that there is in Mr 
Maurice’s writings no large and liberal approbation of the work 
of other theologians, but rather a frettingly recurrent deprecia- 
tion of those who have preceded him. Of course, every reader 
of his writings is aware that praise is occasionally distributed 
in the most unexpected directions, but accompanying the praise 
there is always found the modifying, detracting clause which 
leaves on the reader’s mind the impression that truth lies with 
Mr Maurice alone; and in point of fact, the result of a belief 
in him is very frequently disbelief in all other writers. Indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say, that in many instances there is 
no other visible result of belief in him than contempt for every 
other theologian. 

We should be sorry, however, to seem to part from so rare a 
man in a spirit of hostility, or enmity, or detraction. We be- 
lieve him to have been a man who has done much good as well 
as muchharm. It may indeed be feared that he is one to whom 
the words are applicable, “ The evil that men do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” It may be 
feared that opinions which had no evil results in a character so 
pure and elevated as his, may in less genuine and reverential 
natures be productive of a thoroughgoing rationalism. Rejec- 
tion of the traditional theology may have done little harm to 
Mr Maurice himself, but may do much harm to the smaller 
spirits who take up the cry against all dogmatic teaching, and 
to those who merely wish countenance in renouncing what is 
commonly believed. It is very well known that a man’s fol- 
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His Service to the Church. 77 
lowers carry out his principles to conclusions little thought of 
by himself, and we think that already there are symptoms, 
among those who profess unbounded admiration for Mr Maurice, 
of a loosening of faith in Scripture, which results from, though 
it far outsteps, his theory of its nature. There has got abroad 
a notion that this very excellent and able man shewed little 
respect for the traditional theology, and some persons, omitting 
to consider that Mr Maurice threw off the old habits of thought 
not that he might be “unclothed” but “clothed upon” with what 
he conscientiously believed to be more sufficient, imitate him in 
discarding what they have hitherto worn, but are in danger of 
being “found naked.” But notwithstanding such disastrous 
results in pretentious, insincere, or feeble minds, we believe 
that the spectacle of a man who shrank from no test to which 
the Christian faith can be put, who advocated and displayed 
an absolute freedom of thought, and yet maintained to the end 
and increasingly his faith in God and in Christ, has saved 
many others from infidelity, and forced the acknowledgment 
that Christianity in some form or otheris true. This spectacle 
was all the more telling by reason of his departure from the 
orthodox faith ; for few men can believe in an intellectual liberty 
which asserts itself only by agreeing with and corroborating 
existing beliefs. Though undoubtedly many adherents of ortho- 
doxy are quite as unfettered and outspoken as Mr Maurice, 
yet perhaps the time had come when the Church required to 
be reminded that theology, like every other science, has a ten- 
dency to convert living, life-giving truth into dead formulas 
and intellectual propositions. With immense industry, and with 
spiritual conflict which left its ineradicable traces on his resolute 
but tender countenance, Mr Maurice verified the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith in his own soul, and in presence of every 
difficulty with which his wide knowledge and fearless inquiry 
acquainted him; and the result has been that men see that, 
even supposing the Westminster and every other Confession to 
be in many particulars wrong, there remains an indefeasible 
reality in religion. This result might perhaps have been gained 
without any counteracting detriment, but the Church must ever 
honour the man who has identified the name of Christian with 
the tenderest graces and the manliest virtues which adorn and 
enrich human nature, with the truest faith in God and an ardent 
devotion to the well-being of men. If we feel little sympathy 
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with his theology, we do not the less love and admire the man: 
“omnes homines sumus; non nos, sed errores et falsitates 
oderimus.” Marcus Dons. 





Art. V.—The Philosophy of Prayer. 


The Efficacy of Prayer consistent with the Uniformity of Nature. By the 
late Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. London. 1864. 


The Prayer for the Sick ;” Hints towards a Serious Attempt to estimate 
its value. Communicated by Professor TyNDALL. Contemporary 
Review for July 1872. 


The Rationale of Prayer. By the Rev. R. F. Lirrtepaue, D.C.L. Con- 
temporary Review for August 1872. 

Statistical Inquiries into the Efficacy of Prayer. By Francis Gatton. 
Fortnightly Review for August 1872. 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. By Professor TyxDALL. 
Third Edition. London. 1871. 


AS the controversy regarding the efficacy of Prayer has been 

recently revived, and in the belief that we are still very 
far from the last word upon this important subject, we venture 
to offer our contribution to what we esteem the truth. That 
our readers may be in full possession of the present state of the 
question, it will be needful to notice what has been attempted, 
especially of late, in this particular field. Paley in his “ Moral 
Philosophy,” devotes a chapter of the fifth book to the subject, 
and under the title, “Of the Duty and of the Efficacy of Prayer, 
so far as the same appear from the Light of Nature,” he givesa 
succinct and clear answer to the objections urged against prayer 
in his day. With advancing science, objections were held to 
accumulate. When national fasts in connection with visitations 
of cholera began to be derided, Dr Chalmers came forward to 
vindicate the efficacy of prayer notwithstanding the uniformity 
of nature. It must be admitted that the great orator did not 
advance by asingle hair’s breadth the philosophy of the subject. 
Granting at the outset much more than he need have done in 
defining “the uniformity of nature,” admitting that “by no 
importunity from the voice of faith, or from any number and 
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combination of voices, have we seen an arrest or a shift laid on 
the ascertained causes, whether of the material or the mental 
economy,” he proceeded with all the splendour of his imagina- 
tion to point his contemporaries to the region of the unknown 
which lies above ascertained causes, as the sphere in which the 
Hearer of prayer works. But to ignore the evidence of history 
to the efficacy of prayer, to admit that neither the mental nor 
the material economy experiences the least deflection from a 
higher Will, and then to point us to a terra incognita, where 
the Almighty may work out His answers to prayer, is not 
calculated to satisfy the intensely practical generation which 
advancing science has produced, 

Some years ago, the controversy between science and religion 
regarding prayer broke out afresh, of which some little account 
is given by Professor Tyndall,’ and to which he was a chief 
contributor. Whatever was deemed by him of permanent 
value in his communications upon the subject has, we assume, 
been preserved for us in his book, and to it we shall have 
occasion particularly to refer. Now, through the instrumen- 
tality of the same investigator, the controversy, which had 
somewhat languished, is resuscitated, and gives abundant 
promise of continuance, and, let us hope, of result. In the 
letter from a friend, communicated to the Contemporary 
Review, it is suggested that the efficacy of Prayer may be put 
to an experimental test. It is believed that “ quantitative 
precision ” may be conferred “ on the action of the supernatural 
in nature ;” but whether this be negative or positive must depend 
upon the statistical results, The method suggested is the 
following. Out of a vast number of legitimate objects con- 
templated in prayer, that of the cure of disease and prevention 
of death is selected. 


‘“ There appears,” says the Professor’s anonymous correspondent, “to be 
one source from a study of which the absolute calculable value of prayer 
([ speak with the utmost reverence) can almost certainly be ascertained. 
I mean its influence in affecting the course of a malady, or in averting the 
fatal termination.” 


Thereupon the writer proceeds to divide the prayers offered 
on behalf of the sick into general and special—the former 
contemplating in a general wholesale way the multitude of sick 
who lie in helplessness throughout the world ; the latter entering 

1 « Fragments of Science,” p. 38. 
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into the particular cases known to the petitioner, and dealing 
with the matter in detail. It is asswmed that the latter must 
of necessity be the more efficacious. He then continues: 


“ For the purpose of our inquiry, I do not propose to ask that one single 
child of man should be deprived of his participation in all that belongs to 
him of this vast influence. But I ask that one single ward or hospital, 
under the care of first-rate physicians and surgeons, containing certain 
numbers of patients afflicted with those diseases which have been best 
studied, and of which the mortality rates are best known, whether the 
diseases are those which are treated by medical or surgical remedies, should 
be during a period of not less, say, than three or five years, made the object 
of special prayer by the whole body of the faithful, and that at the end of 
that time, the mortality rates should be compared with the past rates, and 
also with that of other leading hospitals, similarly well managed, during 
the same period. Granting that time is given, and numbers are sufficiently 
large, so as to ensure a minimum of error from accidental disturbing 
causes, the experiment will be exhaustive and complete, 

“I might have proposed to treat two sides of the same hospital, managed 
by the same men; one side to be the object of special prayer, the other to 
be exempted from all prayer. It would have been the most rigidly logical 
and philosophical method. But 1 shrink from depriving any of—I had 
almost said—his natural inheritance in the prayers of Christendom. Prac- 
tically, too, it would have been impossible ; the unprayed-for ward would 
have attracted the prayers of believers as surely as the lofty tower attracts 
electric fluid. The experiment would be frustrated. But the opposite 
character of my proposal will commend it to those who are naturally the 
most interested in its success: those, namely, who conscientiously and 
devoutly believe in the efficacy against disease and death of special prayer. 
I open a field for the exercise of their devotion. I offer an occasion of 


demonstrating to the faithless an imperishable record of the real power of 
prayer.” 


Before noticing the insuperable difficulties attaching to this 
proposal, it is interesting to observe how other minds contem- 
plate the problem. Mr Varley, for example, has discovered in 


the concert for prayer on behalf of the Prince of Wales, a crucial 
test of its inefficacy. 


“ What was the result,” he says, “ of the reiterated prayers of the whole 
nation? A painful and tardy recovery, which no one can distinctly say 
was influenced or not by the efforts of a whole nation, her colonies and 
dependencies, to alter the plans of an unchangeable Deity, notwithstanding 
the assistance gratuitously offered by France, Germany, and others. If 
there be any efficacy in prayer, surely here was an instance which ought 
to have given a striking illustration of its yalue: for if thirty millions of 
people, to say nothing of colonists and fureigners, produce so slight, if any, 
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effect, what can be expected from the prayers of one single individual, or 


of a small congregation? Verily the mountain was in labour, and brought 
forth a mouse, or something less.”’} 


Mr Galton, in his paper in the Fortnightly Review, is also 
of opinion that the proposed experiment is needless, inasmuch 
as we have already sufficient data to demonstrate the futility 
of prayer. The author of the interesting work on “ Hereditary 
Genius” must be regarded as eminently strong in his faith 
in the power of averages; and from statistics regarding the 
longevity of sovereigns who are specially prayed for, from 
statistics regarding the fate of missionaries, regarding still-births 
in Christian as compared with irreligious households, regarding 
the insanity of the nobility, and such like, he conceives that we 
have now, without going further, abundant testimony against 
the efficacy of prayer. It will appear, as we proceed, how wide 
of the mark this appeal to averages really is. 

To return, however, to the proposal of which Dr Tyndall is 
sponsor, we may observe that a strange insincerity lies upon 
the face of it. Investigators of a professedly indeterminate 
problem will not hesitate, if they propose an experiment in 
good faith, to take their part in it, Why, then, do not the 
Professor and his friend propose to join the faithful in the 
petitions prescribed? Why do they resolve to stand aloof 
while the experiment is in progress, and relegate to “the 
faithful” the burden of prayer? The air of magnanimity which 
surrounds their proposal is poisoned through this apathy, and 
the impartial student cannot help “fearing the Danai” when 
they offer such gifts. Besides, it is unfair to insinuate, as this 
controversy does (perhaps unconsciously) insinuate, that the 
test of prayer in the sensible sphere must determine its efficacy 
in every other sphere. The conclusion manifestly contemplated 
is, that if the sensible test of prayer breaks down, if it be 
sensibly inefficacious, then it must presumptively be ineffi- 
cacious all through. Against this building of a universal upon 
a particular—supposing for the moment the particular to be 
proved—we most earnestly protest. Yet this is the logic to 
which, in many an investigation, we are now treated. 

Such considerations, though they force themselves upon us, 
shall not prevent our candid examination of the proposal. And 
the first error which presents itself in it is, that it assumes 

’ The Spiritualist for Feb. 15, 
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against one of the first principles of believing prayer, that men 
are heard by the Almighty for their much speaking. Conse- 
quently, a single sincere prayer may so cover the entire field in 
question as to set experiments and averages at defiance. <A 
single suppliant, for example, may so commit the sickness of 
humanity to the infinite Father as to render completely nugatory 
such a demonstration as the Professor’s friend proposes. Unless 
the writer could insulate a ward from the sympathies of all the 
faithful, which he cannot do, the conditions needful for his 
experiment altogether fail. But it may be said, Ifthe quantity 
of prayer be no necessary element in securing the answer, 
might not the faithful be appealed to on public grounds to 
insulate their sympathies according to the necessities of the 
experiment? To this the reply is obvious. Christians dare 
assume no such presumptuous position, which would be yielding 
to the world’s unwarranted demand for a “sign from heaven,” 
when neither the example of Christ nor any promise of the 
Word warrants such obedience. 

Besides, this sacrifice of sympathy could have no adequate 
result. The writer professes anxiety to offer to the faithful 
“an occasion of demonstrating to the faithless an imperishable 
record of the reak power of prayer.” If he really desires such 
an imperishable record, we refer him to the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews ; but he manifestly deceives himself if he supposes 
that the demonstration he contemplates would, if successful, be 
anything more to his successors than this sacred induction is to 
us. Five years of experiment, were the conditions possible, 
would not satisfy the experience of our children, but he would 
require, if prayer is to be demonstrated to the senses, to have 
the ward taken in perpetuity, and the gate of the supernatural 
always open. That is to say, a perpetual sacrifice of Christian 
sympathy must be provided for the scientific altar, to secure a 
perpetual demonstration of the power of prayer for men who, 
under the idea that they are illustrating mental and moral 
strength, take up the position of Thomas and declare, “ Except 
Isee ... I will not believe.” “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” 

Must we, then, if this effort to demonstrate prayer to the 
senses can only prove abortive, give up all hope of establishing 
the efficacy of prayer. We believe not; and in this belief we 
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proceed to offer a few thoughts upon the philosophy of the 
subject. In order to clear the ground in this discussion, we 
observe that 

I. Prayer is to be understood as having an objective value, 
as being nothing less than the admission of man to a share 
in the government of the world. 

It is needful to start with this, inasmuch as very sincere 
efforts have been made to vindicate the propriety of prayer by 
attributing to it an entirely swhjective character. The Rev. F. 
W. Robertson of Brighton, to whose brilliant analysis the pre- 
sent generation is so much indebted, attempted the defence of 
prayer upon this ground. Taking as his text our Lord’s prayer 
in Gethsemane, “O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt” 
(Mat. xxvi. 39), he rears upon this single particular, according 
to a fashion of his own, a most sweeping universal, and declares 
that “all prayer is to change the will human into submission 
to the will divine.”' The will of God, it is supposed, is an 
unchangeable factor in the process, and prayer merely brings 
the human spirit into accordance therewith. That is to say, 
to use the language of the Duke of Argyll, “ prayer to God has 
no other value or effect than so far as it may be a good way of 
preaching to ourselves.”* M. Bersier has written a very excel- 
lent discourse in reply to Robertson, in which among other 
things he shews with his usual clearness, that intercession be- 
comes, upon this subjective hypothesis, perfectly impossible. 

“In fact,” he says, “if I cannot act upon another, if I can effect no 
change upon his destinies, I know not really for what end I should pray 
for him. From that point intercession becomes impossible ; it ought to be 
relegated to the region of religious illusions, for in interceding for others 
I shall be only acting in my own interest, I shall be only developing my 
own interior life. Selfishness then, is the last word in this system, self- 


ishness in prayer, where all my outgoings have reference solely to my- 
self,””® 


Nay more, this subjective hypothesis strikes at the root, not 
only of intercession, but of all prayer. It makes of it (as Dr 
Littledale forcibly puts it in his article in the Contemporary 
Review) “an immoral sham.” It is a handing of humanity 


1 Sermon iii. in the Fourth Series. 
* « Reign of Law,” Fifth Edition, pp. 60, 61. 
3 **Sermons par Eug. Bersier,” tome iv. p. 104. 
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over to inevitable fate, under whose shadow nothing but silence 
can reign. In Emerson we find the doctrine carried to its legi- 
timate issue: “ Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life 
from the highest point of view.”' Very soon even contemplation 
gives way to action, and “ Laborare est orare” sums up the 
devotions of the world. “As soon as the man is at one with 
God, he will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. 
The prayer of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true 
prayers heard throughout nature, though for cheap ends.” ? 
No wonder, therefore, that some scientific men are willing to 
allow to prayer this subjective value, since under its spell the 
communion of man with his Maker degenerates into that inar- 
ticulate appeal which a dumb workman makes to a silent 
heaven. Paley puts the matter in a clear light when he says: 


“ After all, the duty of prayer depends upon its efficacy ; for I confess 
myself unable to conceive, how any man can pray, or be obliged to pray, 
who expects nothing from his prayers; but who is persuaded, at the 
time he utters his request, that it cannot possibly produce the smallest 
impression upon the Being to Whom it is addressed, or advantage to him- 
self,’’ 3 


Well may we exclaim with the Duke of Argyll, “How can 
they pray who have come to this? Can it ever be useful or 
helpful to believe a lie ?” * 

This view of prayer, professedly taken from God’s Word, is 
altogether alien to its spirit. Christ certainly represented 
matters differently. That He might bring out the reality of 
the effect which prayer has upon the divine will, He went so 
far as to compare the Father to an unjust judge whom an im- 
portunate widow could turn from his purpose, and to a self- 
indulgent householder who can be raised in the night by an 
importunate friend to lend as many loaves as hospitality needed.’ 
We are true both to the instinct of prayer and to the word of 
Christ, when “we reject with indignation this wild and guilty 
phantasy,” that prayer is nothing more than a means of bring- 
ing the human will into accordance with the divine. 

Hence it is that we must take this high position, that prayer 
is the admission of man to a real share in the government of 


1 «« Essays,” vol. i. p. 68. 3 «* Moral Philosophy,” Book v. ch, ii. 
2 Tbid. * « Reign of Law,” p. 61. 
5 Luke xviii. 1-7, xi. 5-9. 
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the world. Doubtless there was “no abstract necessity for 
the wonderful grace and condescension which from the first 
admitted the rational creature to filial intercourse with God. 
Omniscient and almighty love needs not to have our wants or 
wishes set before it, any more than it needed to bring us into 
existence ; but God invited man to prayer for the same reason 
that He gave him being—that he might be a son in his 
Father's house. It is better for us to ask and receive, than to 
receive without asking. What would the supply of all our 
need be worth, or even the accomplishment of all our unex- 
pressed desires, if we were deprived of communion with our 
God? But the supposition is self-contradictory. When 
objects and events are regarded apart from God, there may be 
desire, and effort, and hope, without prayer; but when the 
constant presence of a tender Father, and our entire dependence 
upon Him, are seen and felt, then desire necessarily becomes 
prayer, and effort becomes obedience, and hope becomes the 
assurance that our prayer will be granted if it be for a real 
good. By ordaining and hearing prayer, God admits man to 
a real share in the government of the world. It is no wonder 
that mere reasoners should doubt whether we are allowed to 


pray. There would be more doubters if the indifferent generally 
considered all that is meant by such a transcendent grace— 
that there is a spiritual bond, as Fichte says, between that 
sublime Will and all rational beings; so that every moral 
resolution of a finite being goes up before Him, and 
in Him and through Him attains its ends. Hereby, 
said Pascal, He communicates to His creatures the dignity of 


71 


causality. 

II. The miracles of Scripture were answers to prayer in 
the sphere of sense. 

This is our second position in treating the problem of 
prayer. As a matter of historic fact, prayer has been answered 
in the sphere of sense in the cycles of miracles mentioned in 
Scripture. For it appears to us that very considerable 
difficulty has been imported into the question of miracles 
through their relation to prayer being almost altogether over- 
looked. Without exception, they were answers to prayer. 
Even the miracles of Christ were not performed in His own 


1 «‘ The Religion of Redemption,” by R. W. Monsell, pp. 332-333 ; ¢f. also 
J. H. Godwin’s “ Christian Faith,” pp. 229-231. 
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strength and power, but through the power of the Father in 
answer to His prayer. As Godet says: 


“Tt is precisely this notion of miracle which Jesus Himself formulates, 
when He explains the healing of the impotent man by saying, ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father do.’ Behold the perfect submission of the instrument ; 
He can do nothing of Himself. ‘And what things soever He doeth,’ adds 
Jesus, ‘these also doeth the Son likewise.’ Behold the omnipotence 
accorded to the instrument, Who is perfectly submissive. ‘For,’ adds 
Jesus still farther, ‘The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth Him all things 
that Himself doeth.’ Behold the motive of this supreme gift; the full 
satisfaction which the Father manifests towards this Being Who has 
consented to mingle perfectly His free will with His own.” 


And yet again, to translate from the same admirable 
expositor : 

“Tt is not as Son of God and by His own personal power, but as the 
Son of Man, and by the power of God, that Jesus performed His miracles. 
He says Himself, ‘The works which My Father hath given Me the power 
to do’ (John v. 36); ‘Father, 1 know that Thou hearest Me always’ 
(John xi. 42), And the multitudes knew it well, when, in view of one of 
these extraordinary facts, they express their astonishment that God has 
given so great a power to men (Matt. ix. 8).”* 


The attitude, consequently, of the miracle-workers of Scrip- 
ture is prayerful. They regard God as immanent and living 
in nature, as able to do His pleasure therein, and willing to use 
His power for great moral ends. They discerned One enthroned 
above nature, and working as a Sovereign through it. “The 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea” (Ps, xciii. 4). “The Lord 
sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever” 
(Ps. xxix. 10). To Him Who thus was supernatural in the 
glory of His person, and sovereign in the sphere of nature, the 
pure and submissive spirits of the world appealed for the 
sensible exercise of His power for great moral ends. 

To this position it will be objected that miracles are so 
contrary to experience as not to be credible in the eyes of a 
scientific generation like ours. The outcry is for a sensible 
sign now, that we may credit a sensible sign then. Is not 
this a childish oversight of the solidarity of the race? A 
miracle, to put thé matter plainly, is such an outcome of the 


1 «Conférences Apologétiques,” par Prof. Godet, No. iii. pp. 23, 24. 
2 Ibid. p. 32. 
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Divine power as will lead men to stare, and then consider their 
moral relations to this great Governor. Only in a compara- 
tively rude age should such be needed, and an advanced 
generation, such as ours professes to be, should discern in the 
kosmos itself, whose order and exquisitcly-balanced harmonies 
are constantly coming more fully into view, the evidence of 
the divine existence, of mind and government “behind the 
veil.” Besides, it is quite vain for our opponents to attempt 
the history of humanity without conceding that Christianity 
is its mightiest moral revolution. And by no historical 
criticism can the miraculous and the moral be sundered in the 
fountain of the sacred books. Renan has tried his hand upon 
the problem. He has imagined that the miraculous in the 
Gospels was a mere border of embroidery (to borrow a figure 
from Godet), which could be torn off at pleasure without 
damaging the robe, but his effort has abundantly demonstrated 
that the miraculous and the moral are the weft and woof which 
cannot be separated without destroying the tissue completely.’ 
We are warranted, consequently, in positing the miracles as 
answers made by the Most High to prayer in the sphere of 
sense during those ages which required such a moral stimulus. 

III. It is unphilosophical to eliminate the divine volition 
from the present procession of nature. 

Having glanced at the history of prayer during the earlier 
ages, and found as a matter of fact that it has been answered 
in the sphere of sense, we are prepared to consider the problem 
as it presents itself at present. As the kernel of the question 
lies in the divine relations to nature and man, we must strive 
after a reasonable conception of those relations. Every unrea- 
sonable and superstitious notion, whether dressed in the garb 
of ignorance or in the fashionable finery of science falsely so 
called, must be discarded by us. In adopting this course, it 
is comfortable to think that we are sustained by so distin- 
guished an authority as Dr Tyndall himself. In his paper 
entitled “ Thoughts on Prayer and Natural Law,” he, with his 
usual clearness and beauty, expatiates upon the superstitions 
of savage life, which refer natura] phenomena to personal 
agencies, the belief in which a more careful observation of 
nature destroys. Yet he unquestionably carries his inference 
altogether beyond his premises when he eliminates personal 
1 Cf. Godet, ut supra p. 15. 
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volition from the economy of nature, and insinuates that 
God’s volitional relations to nature have ceased. These are 
his words : 


“Observation tends to chasten the emotions, and to check those struc- 
tural effects of the intellect which have emotion for their base, One by 
one natural phenomena have been associated with their proximate causes; 
and the idea of direct personal volition mixing itself in the economy of 
nature is retreating more and more.”! 


Again he says, in describing what is meant by the Conserva- 
tion of Energy: 
“The Proteus changes, but he is ever the same; and his changes in 


nature, supposing no miracle to supervene, are the expression, not of 
spontaneity, but of physical necessity.” 


And yet again he says: 


“ The principle referred to teaches us that the Italian wind gliding over 
the crest of the Matterhorn is as firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital 
revolution round the sun; and that the fall of its vapour into clouds is 
exactly as much a matter of necessity as the return of the seasons. The 
dispersion, therefore, of the slightest mist by the special volition of the 
Eternal, would be as much a miracle as the rolling of the Rhone over the 
Grimsel precipices and down Haslithal to Brientz.” $ 


Now, what it is necessary here to determine is, what Dr Tyn- 
dall means by excluding “ personal volition” and “ spontaneity” 
in the first two quotations from the procession of nature, while 
in the last he only excludes the “ special volition of the 
Eternal.” Does he admit the general volition of the Eternal 
in the problem? For if he does not, it seems to us that 
“special volition” is, if not tautological, at least misleading. 
But, assuming that Dr Tyndall's position is that the divine 
volition in an age like ours, is no element in the problem of 
nature, and that, as Mr A. R. Wallace puts it, the world would 
not come to chaos if left to law alone,‘ on what grounds does 
this elimination of the Deity from His handiwork take place ? 
To this weak point in the science of our time Mr Martineau 
has addressed himself with what we cannot but regard as 
consummate ability and decided success in four brilliant essays.® 


1 « Fragments of Science, pp.” 31, 32. 2 [bid. p. 35. 

3 Ibid. p. 35. 

* “Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,” p. 281. 

5 See ‘‘ Essays Philosophical and Theological,” by James Martineau, on 

Yature and God, vol. i. pp. 121-171; on Soul in Nature, vol. ii. pp. 147-191; 
also ‘‘ The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man,” Contemporary 
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To these able defences of the theistic argument we refer in 
passing, where, notwithstanding some little repetition and 
some slips due to Unitarian proclivities, the present gene- 
ration will find a mine of argumentative wealth and of poetic 
beauty. Our own treatment of the point in question is some- 
what different, yet we trust it may have its value in the eyes 
of some of our readers. 

The mistake our scientific friends make is in entertain- 
ing an utterly inadequate notion of the Divine greatness. 
There is a crude idea lying in our hearts that one charac- 
teristic of greatness is indifference to details. Because we 
see men with largeness of soul often so occupied with thoughts 
and principles as to neglect the details of daily life, attentive, 
so to speak, to the pounds and contemptuous towards the 
pence of life, we in our superficiality argue analogically that the 
Almighty God is, in this respect, such an one as ourselves. ‘The 
objection made, in view of the inconceivable greatness of the 
universe, to the plan of redemption given in the Gospel, has no 
more substantial basis than this, that men imagine it to be 
derogatory to the Divine greatness to be supposed to have 
lavished such attention, volition, and sacrifice upon “ our little 
sandgrain of an earth.” It was this mistaken imagination 
which Chalmers demolished with what some have regarded a 
superfluity of illustration in his famous Astronomical Dis- 
courses; and yet we find the objection reproduced by Dr 
Tyndall as if no such demolition had taken place.’ 

The truth lies all the other way. Real greatness is micro- 
scopic as well as telescopic: it can lavish attention upon the 
minutest details as well as upon the mightiest principles. Mr 
Wallace may, under the impression that his is the higher con- 
ception of Deity, affirm: “I cannot believe that there is in it 
(the world) no inherent power of developing beauty or variety, 
and that the direct action of the Deity is required to produce 
each spot or streak on every insect, each detail of structure in 
every one of the million of organisms that live or have lived 
on the earth ;”* but the reply is easy and conclusive. So 





Review for April 1872; and lastly, ‘God in Nature,” Theological Review, 
for July 1872: 

1 « Fragments of Science,” pp. 447-448. 

2 ** Contributions,” ut supra, pp. 280-281. 
VOL. XXI,.—NO. LXXXII. 
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great is God that He can attend to each detail of His universe 
and carry it out, down to the spotting and streaking of the 
insect, as well as guide “ His hunting-dogs over the zenith in 
their leash of sidereal fire.” Ours is the worthier, the higher, 
the grander conception, which believes God to count the very 
hairs of our head, to “cater for the sparrows,” and to be a 
Party to the minutest as well as the mightiest of those lawful 
works which are being transacted in the universe. Hagen- 
bach says of Herder, “This faithfulness to one’s calling, and 
this activity of a great man in apparently small affairs, is 
the test of real greatness of mind.”' This has its theistic 
application. 

So far, therefore, from accepting of that elimination of the 
divine will from nature upon which science of a certain 
class insists, we repudiate it as based upon a lower conception 
of God than Theism gives. Dr Tyndall may imagine that he 
occupies the higher ground when he dissociates “ the Italian 
wind gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn” from the 
volition of the Eternal; but we fearlessly assert that, as we 
mused a couple of days last year around its base, and blessed 
the Light-giver for the cloudless sunshine in which the Pennine 
Alps were bathed, we were as true to science as he, and more 
respectful to God. Nay more, we venture to think that our 
conception is the more reasonable of the two, and that quite 
unconsciously our scientific friends are fostering a superstition. 

For that is superstition which projects needless ignorance 
into the field of light, and insists upon eclipses when nothing 
need hinder the enjoyment of the clear day. That is super- 
stition which substitutes for a Personal First Cause, to the 
recognition of Whom our intuition compels us, a blind hierarchy 
of dynamical forces, forgetting that force is as much beyond 
sense-perception as God. That is superstition which, granting 
the divine existence, insists on putting Him at the end of an 
infinite chain, and denies the need of His presence and His 
power in the individual links. That is superstition which 
assumes an independent energy in the so-called “ laws of 
nature,” a ghost of science as unwarranted as any ghost that 
ever tenanted the imagination of a savage. In a word, that is 
superstition which leads man, “in place of making of nature 
a ladder to raise him to God, to make of it a wall of separation 


? “German Rationalism,” p. 172. 
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between his Benefactor and himself.”' To insist, as some are 
doing now, upon regarding God as “the Unknown and Un- 
knowable,” and to worship at the altar in Athens, notwith- 
standing the natural theology of St Paul, is, it appears to us, 
nothing but scientific superstition. 

It is matter for deep regret that some of our Christian apolo- 
gists have made concessions to this scientific spirit beyond all 
the necessities of the case. Why should we hear from Chris- 
tian lips such an expression as “the impersonal evolution of 
an established law?”’ What reason is there for admitting, as 
Chalmers did, that “nature has always proceeded in one 
invariable order, insomuch that the same antecedents have, 
without exception, been ever followed up by the same conse- 
quents ; and that, saving the well-accredited miracles of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations, all things have so con- 
tinued since the beginning of the creation?”* Has even the 
well-meant effort to draw a hard line between the natural and 
supernatural resulted in anything but lamentable confusion ?* 
What is the natural but territory in the infinite supernatural, 
which has become intelligible to man? What is the super- 
natural but the infinite realm where all is natural to God ? 
Does it help us to say that miracles may be the outcome of 
unknown natural laws, as if by any structural effort of ours 
we shall ever so reclaim this supernatural and unknown land 
as to make it natural to us? By extending the reign of law, 
in obedience to the scientific spirit of the time, until, in ima- 
gination at least, it embraces the miraculous and everything 
up to the very throne of the Eternal,’ this, we take leave to 
say, has contributed in some measure to the elimination of 
God from the natural realm, and put, unintentionally we are 
sure, yet none the less really, a needless barrier between Him 
and His creatures. We repudiate as unphilosophical this 
tendency of our time. We maintain that “all that is natural 


' Godet’s ‘‘ Conférences Apologétiques,” No. [V. p. 39. 

2 «*The Fall of Man and other Sermons,” by Rev. F. W. Farrar, p. 34. 

3 «*The Efficacy of Prayer consistent with the Uniformity of Nature,” 

. 4. 
. 4 See the admirable paper on ‘‘ The Natural and the Supernatural,” 
by Rev. W. Fraser, in April No. of this Review ; also, ‘*The Rationale of 
Prayer,” by Dr Littledale, in Contemp. Rev. for August. 

5 This, though formulated in our own day, is suggested in the “‘ Analogy 
of Butler,” part ii. ch. iv. § 3. 
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lies inclosed within the supernatural, and is the medium 
through which the divine mind ascends into expression, and 
the human ascends into interpreting recognition.”' We main- 
tain (as Prof. A. J. Scott long ago pointed out, and many 
minds down to Dr Carpenter, at the British Association the 
other day, have confirmed) that the correlation of forces, when 
scientifically established, speaks to the true soul of a unity 
which can only be the outcome of the will of God. “These 
supposed forces, which are only our intellectual interpretation 
of classes of perceived phenomena, are but varieties of His 
will, the rules and methods of His determinate and legislated 
agency, in which, to keep faith with the universe of beings, He 
abnegates all change.”? Or to put it as it has been beauti- 
fully done in the last work of a great living preacher: “In 
our contact with law, we are dealing, not with a brutal, unin- 
telligent, unconquerable force, but with the free-will of an 
intelligent and moral Artist, Who works, in His perfect free- 
dom, with sustained and beautiful symmetry.” * 

IV. Amid the laws of nature, it is necessary to recognise 
the existence of the law of liberty. 

We have reached this position, that Nature is the expression 
of the divine will, and its Jaws the free outcome of that will. 
A Personal God is behind this nature, and in her laws is 
speaking to His children. But, it may be said, are not the 
laws of nature permanent in character, and must we not conse- 
quently conclude, that if they express the will of a Lawgiver, 
that will has crystallised into a fixed form, and is henceforth 
changeless? In other words, has not God expressed His will 
once and for ever, and taken up an immutable position in His 
universe? This objection, which looks so exceedingly specious, 
ignores “the law of liberty” that has its sphere and influence 
throughout the kingdom of nature. For, as we have tried to 
shew, law in nature does not destroy, but expresses, the liberty 
of God ; and the freedom which God Himself secures, He has 
allowed also to the creatures of His hand. It is a misconcep- 
tion to suppose that law of necessity swallows up liberty ; so 
far from this, its tendency is to enlarge and intensify liberty. 
The more fully man-knows and obeys nature’s laws, the wider 


1 ** Martineau’s Essays,” vol. i. p. 127. 
2 “*The Place of Mind in Nature,” Contemp. Rev. for April. 
* « Some Elements of Religion,” by Rev. H. P. Liddon, p. 189. 
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become his sovereignty and empire. Hence, we protest most 
earnestly against this false antithesis upon which the changes 
are rung between law and liberty. The fact is, that liberty in 
man obtains its enlargement and completeness only when he 
respects that divine Word, whose most striking and suggestive 
title is, “ the perfect law of liberty ” (James i. 25). 

It is of course with liberty as belonging to man that we have 
specially to do in a study such as this; but it will materially 
help us if we recognise the wide range of this law of liberty 
As Professor Godet has said, “ Nature manifests a constant ten- 
dency to emancipate itself from physical law and to elevate 
itself gradually into the sphere of liberty.” Even in the inor- 
ganic kingdom he recognises a “glint” of liberty in the strange 
phenomenon of crystallisation, which asserts itself against the 
dead level which the law of gravitation would else induce. 
Much more fully may we recognise the law of liberty in the 
vegetable kingdom, where vital force asserts itself amid the 
death of the inorganic kingdom, furnishing in the flora of dif- 
ferent countries, a chaplet for liberty. When we rise into the 
realm of animal life, we find the same law formulating itself in 
free-will, from the minutest movements of animal existences 
up to the most pathetic appeals of man. 

It may indeed be said that instinct alone characterises the 
lower animals, and that it is a mistake to ascribe spontaneity 
to them. But instinct, it must be remembered, interferes as 
little with animal freedom as law does with the freedom of 
God and man.. The bird or beast feels no constraint laid upon 
it by its instincts, but carries them out spontaneously. Hence 
we must recognise a delegated liberty even in the orders below 
man. “The instincts and spontaneities of animals,” says Mr 
Martineau, “constitute a true divine guidance, adjusted as they 
are in accurate relation te their external position, and restrained 
within definite limits of possibility; but this very method and 

preconception imply an abstinence, for the time being, of direct 
and momentary volition, and a consignment of the whole phe- 
nomena, in group or system, to a determinate ‘nature’ or 
‘constitution. ”’* Not only so, but the phenomenon of 
“viciousness” in animals, upon which is founded that symbol- 
ism of character which is wrought out in the Mosaic division 


' «*Conférences Apologétiques,” No, IIT. p 19. 
2 « Essays,” vol. i. p. 168. 
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of animals into clean and unclean, as well as in a large amount 
of ordinary speech, implies a delegation of liberty to the crea- 
dures in question, which has been in some measure abused. 
Doubtless liberty is not allied in animals with a regulative 
power such as conscience ; “fear of man” takes the place of 
conscience among: the brutes: yet the absence of real respon- 
sibility must not blind us to the recognition of spontaneity 
among them. In fact, this “law of liberty,” we may observe 
in passing, is essential to the constitution of the animal king- 
dom. The very conditions of “the struggle for existence,” of 
which we hear so much from the science of our time, involve it. 
The Creator did not bring into existence a puppet-show, in 
which to illustrate the profundity of His animal-mechanics ; 
but He evolved a kingdom where the orders of living beings 
might answer the great moral end of illustrating with infinite 
profusion the phases of obedience and self-will. When we take 
with us the fact, to which we shall subsequently refer, that many 
of the animals (and we may argue presumptively to a univer- 
sal) attain their perfection only through the care of man, we 
are confronted by a moral significance running through the 
kingdom of sentient life, of which this “law of liberty” is the 
essential element. 

If, then, we must recognise liberty existing as a law below 
man, much more must we recognise its existence in man. 
Through self-consciousness and conscience the conditions of 
perfect liberty are given to the creature with the divine image. 
Responsibility supervenes upon the gifts, and man responds to 
his Maker: 


‘*Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.”! 

Man feels conscious of liberty—he feels within him the stir- 
rings of a divine free-will ; and no matter what the sciolists 
may say of the reign of law, he is assured that he can limit the 
laws of nature to a vast extent through this other law of liberty, 
and can walk the world as nature’s sovereign instead of as na- 
ture’s slave. In his wisdom he recognises, of course, the orderly 
procession which speaks to the true soul of the faithfulness of 
nature’s God, and he extends his sovereignty through obedience 
and finds in law the dearest friend of liberty. But at the same 
time he knows that he can take his own course in spite of law, 


1 “Tn Memoriam.” 
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and abuse instead of profit by his liberty. He feels with our 
other great poet : 
‘Just so 

I have His bidding to perform ; but mind 

And body, all of me, though made and meant 

For that sole service, must consult, concert 

With my own self and nobody beside, 

How to effect the same : God helps not else.” ! 

Hence it is that we demand for this liberty a place among 
the laws of nature. We cannot content ourselves with the dry 
statement of Dr Huxley, “that our volition counts for some- 
thing as a condition of the course of events;”? or with the 
magnanimous admission of Dr Tyndall: “As regards direct 
action upon natural phenomena, man’s will is confessedly 
powerless, but it is the trigger which, by its own free action, 
liberates the divine power.”* We ask that scientific men 
shall recognise in liberty a law of nature, in all its ranges, 
from the minutest to the mightiest movements of animal life ; 
for the truth is, that mightier effects may be traced up to this 
“law of liberty” than can be traced to any other law or force 
which manifests itself in the kingdom of nature. Great, we 
know, have been the efforts of Comte and his school to ignore 
this liberty. There seems also to be a disposition in our own 
scientific men, even when repudiating Positivism, very much to 
undervalue it. Of course, the admission of it renders hopeless 
that dream of prevision which science has so fondly indulged. 
Indeed, that dream may be dismissed, until the creature-will 
shall have been led up into perfect unison with the divine.‘ 
The supernatural becomes natural and open only to “the 
spirits of the just made perfect.” Meanwhile, as observers in 
nature, we dare not ignore this mighty law of liberty. 

V. This law of liberty affords abundant analogies for 
prayer. 

If liberty is a law of nature, it will be found to modify other 
Jaws, affording materially different results. What wonders 
has it wrought in the inorganic kingdom, transforming con- 
tinents, making wildernesses gardens, bridging oceans with 
magnificent fleets, and assuming a sovereignty “unto the 


1 Browning’s ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” p. 12. 

2 ««Lay Sermons,” p. 159. 

3 «* Fragments of Science,” p. 45. 

* Compare the masterly work ‘‘ La Philosophie de la Liberté,” by Charles 
Secretan, especially the first volume, pp. xx. &c. 
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utmost bounds of the everlasting hills.” What wonders again 
has it wrought in the organised vegetable kingdom, wringing 
out of the hard hands of earth treasures well-nigh exhaustless 
of food and beauty. But it is in the kingdom of animated 
nature that we find its most instructive effects, and analogies 
for prayer “thick as the autumnal leaves.” We may be, as 
Emerson somewhere says, “as much strangers in nature as we 
are aliens from God ; we do not understand the notes of birds :” 
yet is there sufficient insight left us to discern the fact of 
prayer in the myriad movements of the animal kingdom. We 
may not understand the cries of birds and beasts; they speak 
a living language of which we have lost the key; yet we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that these cries are heard and 
receive their answer. As a friend, to whom we are indebted 
for many suggestions on this and other themes, has put it: 
“The feeling of want prompts to the expression of desire by 
some sign—that is prayer. The sign is instinctively under- 
stood by the parent (bird or beast, as the case may be) and 
responded to—the prayer is efficacious.” So that liberty, in 
its outcome upon the low platform of sentient life, gives us 
abundant analogies for prayer. Society again, that bundle of 
courtesies, seems to be designed, among other things, to 
illustrate this subject of prayer; for if requests were not 
presented and courteously answered, if man insisted on taking 
without the trouble of asking, the world would return instanter 
to the old age of violence. Prayer confronts us as a fact in 
sentient and social life; a fact which keeps the world from 
returning to hopeless chaos. 

VI. This domain of liberty affords a province for answers 
to prayer. 

We are now sufficiently advanced upon our line of argument 
to feel certain of the possession of a sovereignty by man in the 
kingdom of nature. We are no chained slaves at the chariot- 
wheels of Fate, but can lay our living hand on her revolving 
wheels and make them do our bidding. Even Comte had to 
own that there is such a thing as voluntary modifications 
within the gigantic system of laws, and he argued against the 
divine existence because such things were allowed. He 
thought of a God Who would brook no fellow-workers in His 
house, nor any self-willed children. Upon the fact of liberty, 
however, he is an interesting witness; and we may well conclude, 
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after such an admission, that free-will becomes the charioteer 
under whom are yoked the plunging horses of physical law, 
who can guide them round the path of safety, or whip them 
over the wall into chaos and black night. Not only so, but 
one will can modify another will as well as modify the results 
of physical law. A strong man, for example, can not only lift 
a stone, and thus modify the result of the law of gravitation, 
he can also lift, adopt, and train a child, and thus hear and 
answer prayer. A master-mind can mould other minds 
according almost to a sovereign pleasure, not always by express 
communications, oftener far by subtle influences like those 
which Newman and Keble exercised at Oxford, and which 
changed the destinies of many of England’s noblest sons. 

If these are possibilities to man, with what propriety can 
we deny analogous powers to the omnipresent and besetting 
God? Shall He, with His infinite knowledge of nature and of 
man, be pronounced incompetent to perform His sovereign 
pleasure in either sphere? Shall He Who alone holds the 
necessary elements for scientific prevision be pronounced 
unequal to the disposal of events in view of man’s humble 
prayer ? 


“If God exists,”’ says Canon Liddon, “ whether we think about Him or 
not; if He be not merely the mightiest force, the first of causes, but 
something more; if He be a personal Being, thinking with no limits to 
His thought, and willing with no fetters around His liberty; then surely 
we may reach Him, if we will. What is to prevent it? Cannot we men, 
at our pleasure, embody our thought, our feeling, our desires, our purposes 
in language, and so make them pass into, and be apprehended by, the 
created finite personalities around us? Where is the barrier that shall 
arrest thought, longings, desires, entreaties, not as yet clothed (why need 
they be clothed?) in speech, as they mount up from the soul towards the 
all-embracing Intelligence of God? And if God be not merely an infinite 
Intelligence, but a moral Being, a mighty heart, so that justice, and 
mercy, and tenderness, are attributes of His character, then to appeal 
to Him in virtue of these attributes is assuredly to appeal to Him to some 
purpose,” 


Now, so far as regards physical laws, our observation leads 
us to believe that many of them are constant and invariable. 
We say “many of them,” because it would be presumption in 
creatures, with the infinitely little range that characterises our 
observation, to pronounce a dogmatic universal, even in the 

1 «*Some Elements in Religion,” pp. 184-5. 
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mere physical domain.. And it is easy to see how wise this 
constancy is. It is the outcome of a divine faithfulness, upon 
which men are to be encouraged in all spheres to rely. Divine 
faithfulness, and not “physical necessity,” is the explanation 
of the so-called “uniformity of nature.” But it is when we 
mount to the domain and law of liberty that we discern the 
great province for answers to prayer. Here the relation of 
the lower animals to man helps us to understand the problem. 
It is through the action of man upon their will that their 
perfection is brought about. “Only by his care,” says Prof. 
Godet, “do the most of them attain the perfection of which 
they are susceptible. The tamed horse surpasses in every way 
the wild horse.”' That is to say, the higher and wiser will of 
man applies itself to the modification of the lower will of the 
animal, that it may be forced into the path of its perfection. 
Analogously, therefore, may we expect, and experimentally we 
find, that it is upon the will of man God acts when He responds 
to prayer. “Bacon observed, that it is by obeying the laws of 
nature that we become masters of nature. Every step in 
civilisation reveals some new law claiming our submission, and 
by submitting to which we enlarge our empire. .. . . In every 
sphere, man, a king by birthright, strives to reign, and he 
succeeds so far as he humbles himself to accept the subordinate 
and delegated royalty which has been traced out for him; but 
the process is then only adequate and complete in principle, 
when it is applied to the very central spring of life, when the 
sinner at the feet of Jesus desires to have no will but His, and 
then rises up his own master and the heir of all things.”? 
And there are indications in nature and in God’s Word, that 
when the human will has been universally brought into unison 
with the divine, which can only be in the day of God’s power 
acting upon the human will (Ps. ex. 3), then shall the restitu- 
tion of all things be secured. If men everywhere feared the 
Lord, earth would soon robe herself in garments brighter even 
than those laid aside at the gates of Eden. “Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. Then 
shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even our own 
God, shall bless us. God shall bless us, and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear Him” (Ps. Ixvii. 5-7). 


* “Conférences Apologétiques,” No. IV. pp. 11-12. 
* Monsell’s “‘ Religion of Redemption,” pp. 294-5. 
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VIL. lt woyld be undesirable for God to allow prayer to 
be continually subjected to the test of sense. 

We have already indicated that prayer has been answered in 
the sphere of sense in those early ages when the moral stimulus 
of miracle was needed. The existence of the Church in the 
world is a phenomenon incapable of explanation except on the 
supposition that prayer has been efficacious in the moulding of 
the minds of men. So that there is ample evidence of the 
power of prayer even in the domain of sense. New men are 
met in the world’s walks every day who are greater miracles, 
could we contrast them with their former selves, than any of 
the cases of healing of which we have an account in the Gospels; 
but it is a divine work done in the spiritual realm, and mani- 
festing itself to sense only through the commonplace mode of 
new obedience (John xiv. 12). The new man may not have 
experienced any conscious incoming of the divine afflatus ; for 
the Spirit works along the natural line of the faculties and 
powers of the soul, and His work is identical with His witness: 
yet the new man is a living witness to the power of prayer to 
all who impartially regard him. As Browning says: 


“*God, perchance, 
Grants each new man, by some as new a mode, 
Intercommunication with Himself 
Wreaking on finiteness infinitude ; 
By such a series of effects, gives each 
Last His own imprint ; old yet ever new 
The process: ’tis the way of Deity. 
How it succeeds, He knows: I only know 
That varied modes of creatureship abound, 
Implying just as varied intercourse 
For each with the Creator of them all. 
Each has his own mind and no other’s mode.” ? 


To the moral effects of devotion we can with safety point for 
testimony regarding its power. 

“Thus it has been observed that persons without natural ability have, 
through the earnestness of their devotional habits, acquired in time powers 
of sustained thought, and an accuracy and delicacy of intellectual touch, 
which would not else have belonged to them. . . . Habitual prayer con- 
stantly confers decision on the wavering, and energy on the listless, and 
calmness on the excitable, and disinterestedness on the selfish.”’ 3 


Nay more, we might point to the popularity and success of 


1 «¢ Representative Responsibility,” by Rev. H. Wallace, pp. 237-278. 
2 «¢ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” p. 13. 
3 Liddon, ut supra, p. 179. 
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mere worldly men as answers to prayer ; for God in these cases 
is granting to them their request ; is humouring them as they 
insist, perhaps not articulately yet really, upon sensible success, 
upon riches, popularity, glory, or indulgence. These are tan- 
gible answers to those prayers which rise out of the ambitious 
and selfish soul for the world’s cheap ends. “He gives their 
request, but sends leanness into their souls” (Ps. evi. 15). And 
“ prayer for the sick” receives its answer, sometimes in resto- 
ration to health, sometimes in the “abundant entrance ;” but, 
in either case, whether the consummation comes in summer 
brightness or in winter gloom, the intercessors believe that 
prayer has had its answer. 


“ For every prayer for specific blessing in a christian soul is tacitly, if 
not expressly, conditioned. The three conditions which are always under- 
stood are given at the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer —‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.’ In effect, these three con- 
ditions are only one. If a change of weather, or a restoration to health, or 
any blessing be prayed for, a christian petitioner deliberately wills that his 
prayer should be refused, supposing that to grant it should in any way 
obscure God's glory in other minds, or hinder the advance of His kingdom, 
and so contravene what must be His will. Every Christian tacitly adds to 
every prayer, ‘ Nevertheless not my will, but Thine be done.’ ” | 


Now these proofs of the efficacy of prayer, though intensely 
real, are just such as will not come into columns of averages. 
Why should they? They belong to a spiritual company, and 
pertain to a spiritual life. Mr Galton thinks he has disproved 
the efficacy of prayer when he asserts that “the doctors make 
no account whatever of the spiritual agencies” exercised by 
intercessors, and that insurance offices ignore prayer as an ele- 
ment in longevity.? But such facts prove no more than this, 
the wisdom of the Hearer of prayer in emancipating the privi- 
lege from the coarse test of sense. For is it not manifest that 
if a purely sensible test of prayer were allowed in perpetuity, 
Christianity would be translated from the sphere of spirit and 
faith into the sphere of sense? Prayer, receiving a definite 
sensible answer in one sphere of life, would be plied in every 
other for analogous results. The power of prayer would hinder 
the progress of patient discovery on which the wise use of means 
depends. The world would join the Church, not out of motives 
of self-denial, but out of self-indulgence. In place of Christians 


1 Liddon, ut supra, p. 197. 
® Fortnightly Review, for August, pp. 127, 134. 
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prepared to risk their all through faith in God, you would find 
a band of mercenary speculators who could tell to the last frac- 
tion the capital-value of prayer. As M. Bersier has well said : 


“ Disciples (in that case) would demand deliverance from sickness and 
temptation, and immediately their prayer would be answered, and suffering 
and evil would flee away as a shadow, and from their level pathway all 
asperities would disappear. Their desires, formed with difficulty, would 
be visibly accomplished . . . and do you not see that all would like to be 
Christians as well as you, and all, like you, would pray? For love? Oh 
no, indeed ; but from interest, of course.” ! 


It is to be regretted, therefore, that Dr Littledale should 
weaken his otherwise able article by yielding to the scientific 
spirit so far as even to suggest a tabular estimate of the efficacy 
of prayer. He says, “ Would not a tabular comparison of the 
results severally attained by nurses who work for God and 
nurses who work for money be of some value as a basis of cal- 
culation?” The wisdom of God is exhibited in rendering im- 
possible either the effort to test it in the crucible of the chemist 
or in the tables of the statistician. For the fact is, that if we 
are to have a christian life at all, faith is essential to it, and 
all effort to eliminate this element will prove fatal in its con- 
sequences. If we are.to have any living relations with God, we 
must be prepared to trust Him. If we insist on trusting Him 
no farther than we see Him, it is but little we shall see of the 
King’s face. As a generation, we should surely be beyond the 
necessity of such a stimulus as the re-appearance of physical 
miracles. For us there remain the greater miracles performed 
in the realm of spirit. If honestly we face the spirit and the 
truth into which God would have us come, we shall find the 
perplexities of the lower region of sense vanishing, prayer will 
appear as a spiritual power, we shall see light and be illumined, 
and become, it may be, dwminous; but we cannot translate 
the vision of faith into a panorama, to satisfy the curious crav- 
ings of intellectual unbelief. 

Ros. M‘CHEyNeE Epaar, M.A. 


1 “Sermons,” vol iv. p. 119. 
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Art. VI.—The Problem of Job. 





“T\VEN with all these works before us,” says Delitzsch, refer- 

ring to the different commentaries on the book of Job that 
have been written both in this country and on the continent, “it 
cannot be affirmed that the task of its exposition has been 
exhaustively performed, so that absolutely no plus ultra 
remains. To adjust the ideal meaning of the book according 
to its language, its bearing on the history of redemption and 
its spiritual character, and throughout to indicate the relation 
of the single parts to the idea which animates the whole, is 
and remains a great task worthy of ever new exertion.” Whether 
or not the present writer shall succeed in accomplishing the 
task, such a statement from one so eminent both as a scholar 
and a theologian, is a sufficient justification of every honest 
and intelligent endeavour to contribute to a better under- 
standing of a subject at once so full of interest and difficulty 
as that of the Problem of the Book of Job. 


Strictly speaking, there are three great controversies handled 
in the Book; and of these the first may be said to be the 
principal or root controversy, in relation to which the other 
two may be described as subordinate or branch. The parties 
to the First Controversy are God and Satan; and the 
question discussed between them is whether there is such 
a thing as sincere piety, pure, disinterested, unselfish religion 
—not whether there is such a thing in the abstract, nor 
whether such a thing may exist among intelligences who have 
never fallen, but whether such a thing may be produced in 
man who has. The parties to the Second Controversy are 
Job and his three Friends; and the subject which they 
debate is the proper purpose of affliction, and the nature of 
that connection which subsists between sin and suffering. The 
parties to the Third Controversy are the Patriarch and God ; 
and the point at issue is the justice or the injustice of the 
Almighty in subjecting Job to those calamities which he 
endured. It is in the first of those three controversies that 
the grand underlying, regulative thought and all-controlling 
purpose of the book or drama is to be found; a thought and 
purpose which give unity, completeness, compactness, per- 
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spicuity, and force to the entire composition : the second and 
the third are in the most natural and easy manner evolved in 
the onward development of that germinal thought, in the 
practical execution of that ultimate purpose. The one of 
them, the second, is employed in fact as an instrument in 
the determination of the main subject of debate, and the other, 
the third, is a measure of its success; and both of them 
run parallel to one another from their almost simultaneous 
rise on the arrival of the three friends till the close of their 
discussions, if we should not rather say, till the final winding 
up of the entire drama by the solemn and authoritative 
judgment of Jehovah. 

“With strange forgetfulness,” says Davidson, “of the 
declaration of the author of the Book, that the problem of the 
Book was, Does Job serve God for nought? many have 
sought to find the problem in the dialectical contest between 
Job and his friends.” Among the many must be numbered 
Delitzsch, who expressly says, “Why do afflictions upon 
afflictions befall the righteous man? is the question the 
answering of which is made the theme of the Book of Job.” 
Certainly it is the working out of this controversy which occupies 
the body of the book. But things are not always to be judged 
of by their bulk ; neither is the importance of a contro- 
versy always to be determined by the extent of space which it 
covers or the quantity of speaking which it occasions. It 
requires but a moment’s consideration to perceive that the 
precedence in point of weight and interest must be given to 
that which we have styled the first, or principal, or root 
controversy, viz., whether sincere, disinterested piety exists, or 
can be produced, in fallen man. The determination of this 
question strikes at the root of the divine scheme of redemption. 
If there be no such thing as disinterested piety and unselfish reli- 
gion in man, and if, moreover, it be impossible that such a thing 
can be created in man, then clearly the divine scheme for 
saving man has failed, and the triumph of the devil is com- 
plete. It is, therefore, a point of paramount importance to be 
determined, upon which of the two sides of such a controversy 
the truth is to be found: whether upon the side of Satan, who 
maintains that there is plenty of the appearance of religion, a 
superfluity perhaps of the outward semblance of piety, but 
absolutely nothing of the inward virtue itself; that beneath the 
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surface men are very little different from himself, insincere, 
essentially deceitful, and anything but religious, and that even 
where they are persuaded to give allegiance to the cause of 
God, it is never from disinterested motives, but always for 
ends and purposes which are inherently and radically selfish ; 
or, upon the side of God, Who declares that, notwithstanding 
all adverse appearances, and in spite of many imperfections, 
infirmities, and sins, there not only may be, but actually is, 
such a thing as piety of the very purest and most elevated and 
most disinterested kind in the souls of even fallen men. 
Accordingly, it is the determination of this problem which 
forms the grand regulative thought of the entire drama. 


The object of the historical prologue is formally to introduce 
upon the stage the very remarkable individual in whom the 
question is to be tried. Job, an Arabian prince, possessed of 
immense wealth and surrounded by a happy family, “a perfect 
man and an upright, one that feared God, and eschewed evil,” 
was one of the noblest specimens of a religious man that could at 
that time be found, or even imagined to exist. Because obvi- 
ously it is a question which can be settled by no amount of 
philosophical argumentation, but only by practically putting 
man to the test. On the one hand, if so much as a solitary indi- 
vidual can be found in whom religion is disinterested and sin- 
cere, then the truth is on the side of God; although, on the 
other hand, the demonstration of the fickleness and insincerity 
of one will not suffice to give the victory to Satan. It must be 
shewn that all are equally untrue. At the same time, it is 
evident that to all intents and purposes, the question may be 
solved by one experiment, provided the individual selected for 
such experiment be possessed of the highest qualities of heart 
and mind, as well as distinguished for the purest and firmest 
and most exalted principles of religion; because, if he fails, 
the strong presumption is that all will fail; while, if he stands, 
it is at least reasonable to expect that some others may ;—so 
that either way, the question is resolved. 

No sooner is the patriarch introduced upon the stage than 
the drama may be said to open. The prologue to the Book 
may be regarded as extending over the first two chapters ; but 
the prologue proper, that is, the prologue to the drama embraces 
only the first five verses. With the sixth verse the curtain 
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rises, and the play begins. Act first presents us with a scene 
in heaven.’ Angelic messengers have just returned from the 
distant corners of the universe, to report the progress of 
their several missions to the great Supreme. Among them is 
the adversary and fierce accuser of the brethren, Satan, with 
whose sentiments, as well as with the péculiar character of 
whose work, Jehovah is quite familiar. Expressing surprise at 
his appearance, but at the same time clearly surmising that the 
man of Uz has attracted his observation, He anticipates the 
slanders that are yet unspoken by the singular inquiry: “ Hast 
thou considered My servant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a perfect man and an upright, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil?” Of course the eternally recurring answer 
is returned, that Job is not so pious as he seems, that his reli- 
gion is but the gilded shadow which waits upon the sun of his 
prosperity, and will vanish at the first approach of the darkness 
of adversity. “Doth Job fear God for nought? Hast Thou 
not made an hedge about him, and about all that be hath on 
every side? Thou bast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
substance is increased in the land: but put forth Thine hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, and he will curse Thee to Thy 
face.” It was an admirable opportunity for bringing the pend- 
ing controversy to aclose. The entire substance and belongings 
of the patriarch were put into the devil’s power. “Do with 
them as you please,” said Jehovah: “only upon himself put 
not forth thine hand.” Without a doubt as to the issue, the 
challenge was accepted. “So Satan went forth from the pre- 
sence of the Lord;” and. with a terrible rapidity the experiment 
was made. Moving up his engines of destruction with consum- 
mate skill, like a wary general, who gathers in his forces and 


1 Clearly the Prologue in Goethe’s Faust was suggested by this passage in 
the Book of Job. In fact, the German drama is but a philosophical version 
of the Hebrew one. Faust is represented as a servant of the Lord; only, 
as becomes a philosopher, he is always ‘craving for what can never be,” 
always ‘‘soaring far and free, in hopes to clutch immensity.” The task which 
Mephistopheles undertakes is to seduce him from his allegiance to the Lord, 
—in which unhappily Mephistopheles succeeds. The philosophic servant of 
the Lord is overthrown, and makes a melancholy failure (Job stands) ; and 
the instrument that overthrows him is gross, sensual, licentious pleasure, 
Faust becomes a mean destroyer of confiding female innocence. Much lauded 
as the German drama is,-~and it deserves not a little praise for the execution 
of its conception, such as it is,—it requires nothing more than the essential 
vileness of that conception to shew that it at least was not inspired. 
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points his guns against a beleaguered city, the fell adversary of 
God and man, the ruler of the darkness of this world, and the 
prince of the power of the air, directed an assault against the 
holy man ; by a series of successive blows, depriving him, within 
the compass of one short day, of his valuable possessions and 
beloved family ; and left him as a gnarled oak of many cen- 
turies is left, when it has been smitten and peeled by the 
lightning shafts, bare and bowed on the fire-eaten plain—left 
him, crushed and bruised and broken-hearted, on the scene of 
all his former happiness and glory, a poor, bankrupt, and be- 
reaved old man. ' 

It was skilfully contrived, this diabolical assault. The grim 
marshal of the infernal legions directed his shafts with unerring 
precision. From the mouth of hell’s artillery the messengers 
of death were vomited forth with such a terrible rapidity as to 
catch the patriarch by stealth, and, if possible, destroy him 
unawares, The very narrative itself catches somewhat of the 
vehemence and rapidity of the events that it relates. The 
reader almost fancies he is standing in the centre of the hurri- 
cane. He seems to feel the hot gusts of tribulation rushing 
past him, and instinctively he holds his breath. The verses 
hurry after one another so, like hurtling thunderbolts that come 
booming across the sky, each one laden with a mission of death 
and impatient to crush its victim. Doubtless the writer meant 
to convey an idea of the rapidity and severity of the patriarch’s 
trials, though, at the same time, we cannot help thinking he 
intended to suggest the impression of their failure. As if he 
meant to say: “It is not by these things after all, calamities 
of this kind, that a man’s integrity is most severely tested; and 
therefore we may hurry over these. These kind of trials, the 
loss of goods and of children even, are not the burdens that 
crush saints.” To be sure many professed saints are crushed 
by them ; but not the saints whose hearts are firmly rooted in 
the love of God. It requires something that will touch them 
deeper than even heart-rending bereavements and agonising © 
desolations, something that will penetrate more nearly to the 
centre of their being, before the piety of such as these can be 
endangered. On the supposition, therefore, that Job was not 
a hypocrite, it Was scarcely to be expected, at least in the 
writer’s judgment, that he would fail; and accordingly the 
issue of this, the first trial, is briefly told: “Then Job arose, and 
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rent his mantle, and shaved bis head, and fell upon the ground, 
and worshipped, and said, ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ In all this Job sinned not, neither charged God fool- 
ishly.” And with this the first act in the magnificent drama 
may be said to end. 

The second act opens with a repetition of the former scene. 
Disappointed, but not disheartened, Satan presents himself in 
the next assembly of the sons of God. The old controversy is re- 
newed, Jchovah asserting that His servant Job still maintained 
his integrity, notwithstanding the assault which he had suffered. 
Of course the answer is, as one almost expects to hear, that the 
trial was not severe enough: “Skin for skin, yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life: but put forth Thine hand 
now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse Thee 
to Thy face.” It was certainly a pity that the experiment should 
fail for want of a sufficient trial. “Behold! he is in thine 
hand,” said Jehovah, “try him to the uttermost: only save 
his life.” “So went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord, 
and smote Job with sore boils, from the sole of his foot unto 
his crown ;” and the lordly man who used to “wash his steps 
with butter, and before whom the rocks poured forth rivers of 
oil,” “sat himself down among the ashes of his hearth, and 
took a potsherd to scrape himself withal.” Into what depth 
of suffering he was led during the continuance of his offensive 
malady, is detailed with greater clearness in the further pro- 
gress of the drama. But in the meantime, as if there was a 
danger of the patriarch withstanding the shock of even misery so 
great, an additional and sharper arrow was shot against him in 
the shape of his foolish and unbelieving wife, who is represented 
as being acquainted with the nature of the controversy which 
was going on between God and Satan, and as urging her 
afflicted husband to bring the matter to an issue by renounc- 
ing his allegiance to Jehovah: “Dost thou still retain thine 
integrity ? curse God, and die.” Feeble woman! if she was 
ever a believer in Jehovah, she had clearly fallen before the 
foe, like mother Eve, whom the same wily tempter allured into 
the ways of sin; and doubtless the old deceiver imagined that, 
like another Eve, the wife of Job would become the means of 
seducing her husband from the faith. The similarity between 
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this scene and that more ancient one in Eden, cannot fail to 
strike the thoughtful reader: “ When the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat.” The wife of Job having fallen under the tempter’s 
power, was employed to make an assault against her husband’s 
faith; but not with the same success as the wife of Adam, and 
for a perfectly sufficient reason, because the conditions of trial 
were not the same as in the time of Adam. Since Adam’s day 
the promise of life had been announced, and the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation, if it was not as yet revealed, was at 
least communicated to men to succour them in times of danger; 
and the problem which the devil was attempting was to subvert 
the allegiance, not of a man who stood like Adam, alone in his 
unprotected innocence, but of a man whose heart was strong 
with the strength of God. Of course he failed. “ Thou 
speakest altogether as one of the foolish women speaketh,” said 
the heroic sufferer: “What ! shall we receive good at the hand 
of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” Again the victory 
was complete. “In all this Job sinned not with his lips.” 
And with this the curtain falls upon the second act. 

The third act commences with the coming of the friends. 
So far the devil had failed to shake the patriarch’s integrity ; 
but the trial was not quite done. There was still a sharper 
arrow in the devil’s quiver. Job was yet to be subjected to 
calumny and misrepresentation, to be persuaded against his 
will, and that too under the guise of friendly sympathy and 
deep concern for his soul, that God had forsaken him, and that 
he was all that Satan said he was, a hypocrite and self-deceiver, 
nota just man at all, but an abominable sinner who had hitherto 
passed for a saint, and had too long escaped punishment for his 
sins, although he was at length overtaken by the righteous 
retributions of the Lord—to a spirit like Job’s an infinitely 
more acute thing, and more difficult to be borne, than any 
amount of physical suffering whatever. Not that Eliphaz 
and Bildad and Zophar had any deliberate intention of helping 
on the devil’s cause. They were pious men, and doubtless had 
it in their hearts~to offer sincere condolence to their friend ; 
but all unconsciously to themselves, they became the instru- 
ments in Satan’s hands of subjecting Job to a more excruciat- 
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ing trial than any which had preceded ; and how very nearly 
they succeeded in undermining his faith in God, which was 
precisely what Satan wanted, although it was the last thing 
which they intended, will by and by appear. 

It is in the working out of this part of the patriarch’s 
trial that the second controversy arises, as to the proper end 
and purpose of affliction. Are the ills of life always visita- 
tions on account of sin, so that from the fact of a person’s 
suffering we may argue a person’s sin? Or are they not some- 
times probationary and educational as well, and sometimes 
probationary and educational alone? The first of these two 
hypotheses was the theory of Job’s friends. They were good 
men, who had high conceptions of the holiness and majesty of 
God, correct views of the exceeding sinfulness of sin and of its 
infinite demerit, adequate perceptions of the intimate connec- 
tion which subsists between sin and suffering in the main ; 
but they were hardly sufficiently accurate in their observation 
of the facts of life. Like many people in the present day, 
they had formed a theory to themselves about the connec- 
tion between sin and suffering, which was rather fashioned 
out of their own @ priori reasonings, than based upon any 
observation of actual facts. Instead of first collecting their 
facts, and then framing their hypothesis to include these, they 
dexterously built up their theory out of such conceptions and 
ideas as were found existing in their minds, and then went out 
into the broad street of life, and interpreted, by means of it, 
whatever facts and phenomena were found there.’ Their 
theory was very simple and beautiful, and even sublime. God 
is holy, and cannot but hate sin. God is just, and cannot but 
punish it. God is merciful, and cannot but be gracious to the 
sinner who repents. Consequently, when a man is overtaken 
by calamity, it may be rightly judged that God is visiting 
him for his transgression. Exception there was none. If 
their theory ascribed mercy to Jehovah, it reserved none for 


1 Froude makes a point when he says that the impossibility of harmonising 
men’s theories and life’s facts receives a striking illustration in the contro- 
versy between the patriarch and his friends ; but he errs in giving to this a 
co-ordinate place with that which is the main question of the Book, viz., ‘‘to 
try whether it is possible for man to love God disinterestedly.” And he errs 
still further in identifying the ‘‘ cruel‘falsehood of the popular faith” with 
the ‘‘central idea of the Jewish polity.” The popular faith may have been 
false ; the central idea of the Jewish polity was not, 
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itself. Clearly Job must have been a notorious sinner. All 
his former affected piety must have been a splendid hypoc- 
risy, else why were his sufferings so great? LEliphaz and 
Bildad and Zophar never dreamt of an exception. They had 
no doubt of the appalling wickedness of their friend ; and 
just as little doubt that their prime duty was, instead of com- 
forting him, to convince him of his guilt. Very solemnly, 
earnestly, and eloquently did they seek to do it, each one 
delivering himself in succession three times over (with the 
exception of Zophar, who only. spoke twice.') of sentiments 
which were simply a reproduction of their theory, couched 
in language ever varying with their moods ; now touched with 
pathetic tenderness for the old man’s sufferings, and anon 
flavoured with indignation at the fierce contempt with which 
he listened to their platitudes, and at last, as in the third 
speech of Eliphaz, breaking out into point-blank accusation ; 
but always impressive, stately, and sublime. 

To these pious exhortations Job could only answer that he 
did not quite believe their theory, and that least of all did he 
believe their inferences about himself. It was quite true that 
suffering was the fruit and consequence of sin; but it was not 
true that the degree of a man’s guilt could always be estimated 
from his sufferings. It was true that God could not pervert 
justice; but at the same time He often overwhelmed the 
wicked and the good in the same calamity. It was quite true 
that he was himself a sinner in the sense that all men were sin- 
ners ; but he was nota sinner in the sense which they intended. 


1 The idea adopted by Kennicott and others that Zophar’s third speech is 
to be found in chap. xxvii. 13-23 has obviously been occasioned by a desire, 
on the one hand, to complete the symmetry of the poem, and on the other 
hand, to get rid of a supposed inconsistency between the sentiments of those 
verses and the sentiments of the preceding speeches of the patriarch. But, 
in the first place, there is no particular necessity for the poem being symmet- 
rical in every separate portion ; and in the second place, the supposed 
inconsistency is more apparent than real. Eichhorn proposes a solution, in 
which he is followed by Davidson, viz., that in chap. xxvii. 13, ff, Job is 
reproducing the view of his friends, which he characterises as utter folly. 
But as Delitzsch correctly says, ‘‘There is nothing to indicate this in the 
text. The true solution is to deny the contradiction as anything more than 
apparent. Job never maintained the express contradictory of the theory of 
his friends, viz., that bad men always prospered, and good men always suf- 
fered. He merely said : ‘‘ Sometimes, often, it is so seen. That was enough 
to refute their theory.” Here he explains that, for all that, the prosperity of 
the wicked is only for a season. 
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“Thou knowest, O Lord, that I am not wicked,” says he in one 
of his appeals to the Almighty. Not that he repudiated the 
charge of guiltiness before God. “If I wash myself in snow 
water, and make myself never so clean, yet shalt Thou plunge 
me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me.” But 
still his consciousness assured him that he was not a hypocrite 
and notorious transgressor. Of course he had nothing but his 
own consciousness to support him. The orthodox doctrine of 
the religious world was against him. It was a settled principle 
in those days; everybody believed it—if a person suffered he 
must have sinned. But on this point Job was obstinately here- 
tical; and their insinuations against himself only lashed him 
into a frenzy against their miserable and fallacious doctrines. 
A considerable portion of his replies to their three speeches 
is taken up with complaints against their cruelty in giving 
him pious exhortations instead of sympathy: “ How long will 
ye vex my soul, and break me in pieces with words?” In fact, 
as he plainly tells them, their refined cruelty in so persecut- 
ing him, a poor soul, when he was stricken down by the hand 
of God,—that they who pretended to be so pious should 
aggravate a man’s misery, should so bait and browbeat a man’s 
spirit when in the furnace of affliction by their solemn denun- 
ciations and uncharitable insinuations,—was one of the strangest 
things that he knew of as happening in God’s universe. 
“Upright men shall be astonished at this,” says he, “and the 
innocent shall stir himself up against the hypocrite.” It was 
one of the hardest things a sensitive soul could be asked to 
bear. It was almost enough to drive a good man mad, to 
make him drift away from his ancient moorings of faith in 
God. And as for Job, if it had not been for his faith in a 
future world where all the anomalies of the present life should 
be rectified, he could not possibly have gone on enduring their 
reproaches, and at the same time holding by his confidence in 
God. 

As it was, they nearly enough made shipwreck of his faith. 
Not only did they intensify his sufferings, but they so irritated 
his spirit so as to drive him to over-assert his innocence, till, from 
thinking that all was right and proper in his affliction, he began 
to think that God was dealing with him harshly, in not vindicat- 
ing him from the calumniations of his friends, and even in-allow- 
ing him to suffer at all. And this is the third great controversy 
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which is handled in the Book,—a controversy between Job 
and God, as to the justice or injustice of his affliction. That 
such a controversy should have arisen with a man who held 
Job’s views of the divine purpose in affliction is somewhat 
difficult to understand. But that it did originate we know,— 
almost from the moment of the arrival of the friends. No 
sooner had they come than Job seems to have anticipated 
what might be the effect of their visit. Before even they had 
said a word he had fathomed their design. Throughout all 
those seven days and seven nights of silence he had been read- 
ing in their grim countenances the lurking suspicions and the 
solemn counsels which were soon to be expressed ; and when at 
last they opened fire upon him with their insinuations and 
exhortations, he asserted himself against them with such 
vehemence and withering scorn as repeatedly to overshoot the 
mark. From defending his own character he gradually drifted 
away into a personal controversy with God—a controversy 
which is carried on through all the three series of conversations 
in the various appeals and expostulations which he addresses 
to Jehovah, after he has replied, and sometimes while he is 
replying, to the arguments of his friends. The uprising of this 
controversy was the first sign that any impression had been 
made upon the patriarch’s faith, the extent and depth of that 
impression being measured by the vehemence and intensity of 
his expostulations and appeals; and was probably intended 
to be an index to the soul of Job, a kind of pistometer, if we 
may coin an expression, shewing by its waxings and wanings 
the corresponding variations in his faith. For it must not be 
supposed that in the rebound from his friends’ theories he 
made a direct and steady progress to the opposite extreme. 
Rather the course of his spirit during all those perplexing and 
irritating dialogues was one of oscillation between faith in 
himself and faith in God. There were quieter and calmer 
moments, when high over all his sufferings rose a clear and 
sublime confidence in God, which made him rather abase 
himself in the dust than exalt himself in self-justification : 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” Still one 
cannot help perceiving that all through he was more anxious 
about his own integrity than about God’s honour: “Let me 
be weighed in an even balance, that God may know my 
integrity. If my step hath turned out of the way, and mine 
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heart walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to 
mine hand: then, let me sow and another reap, yea, let my 
offspring be rooted out . . .”; and so on through a long series 
of hypothetical crimes which he protests he has not committed, 
and for which, if he has committed them, he invokes appro- 
priate punishments. It is as much as if he had said, “I tell 
you, friends, I don’t believe your theory, and what is more, I 
don’t deserve this suffering. I know that it has come upon me 
for some wise and inscrutable reason; but I reiterate my 
assertion that I don’t deserve it.” It was not precisely saying, 
* This is not what I bargained for when I became a servant of 
God.” If he had gone as far as that, the triumph of the devil 
would have been complete; and there is no saying to what 
lengths he might have gone, if a friendly helper had not 
appeared in the person of Elihu, 
His appearance may be said to mark the commencement of 
a fourth act in this majestic drama. But who was Elihu? 
whence did he come? and for what purpose? From time 
immemorial the most copious and virulent abuse has been 
hurled at the devoted head of Elihu (for a summary of which 
see Delitzsch); and Hebrew scholars, according to Froude, 
have now “decisively pronounced his speech not to be genuine.” 
The accomplished historian, however, should in fairness have 
said, “some Hebrew scholars,” as by others, among whom may 
be mentioned Davidson, it has been as decisively pronounced 
to be genuine. Froude himself appears to think that Elihu’s 
dissertation “adds nothing to the progress of the argument, 
proceeding evidently on the false hypothesis of the three 
friends, and betraying not the faintest conception of the real 
cause of Job’s sufferings ;” and accordingly he rejects it as a 
spurious interpolation. But if our exposition is correct, not 
only is Elihu’s dissertation not a useless interpolation, but it 
is absolutely necessary to complete the unity of the work ; and 
so far from Elihu holding the false views of the three friends, 
and not appreciating the true cause of Job’s sufferings, his 
opening words expressly indicate the contrary: “ Yea, I 
attended unto you, and behold there was none of you that 
convinced Job or that answered his words.” And the author 
of the. Book in introducing him says, “Against the three 
friends of Job was his wrath kindled, because they had found 
no answer, and yet had condemned Job ;” clearly shewing that 
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it was at least not the intention of the author to make Elihu a 
sympathiser with the friends. 

A remark which occurred earlier, will cast light upon the 
purpose of his introduction, viz., that the conditions of the 
trial of Job were not the same precisely as were those of Adam 
in the garden. Adam stood alone, with nothing but the might 
of innocence to oppose to Satan and his wiles, whereas Job was 
a person strengthened by the power of grace. And it is this 
principle of divine grace which is always a superadded 
element in believing souls, and is always ready to lend 
assistance in the time of danger, that, in our judgment, is 
personified in Elihu. Accordingly, he represents himself as 
“God’s messenger,” as “ in God’s stead,” as, in fact, a peculiar 
and special creation of God. “The Spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life,” 
which, in the ordinary sense of the words, was true of Job and 
the three friends as well as of himself, and must, therefore, to 
have any force at all, have been used in a sense peculiar to 
himself, unless, indeed, we join with his revilers and set it 
down as a specimen of the young man’s pretentious and 
blustering arrogance. Nay, at the very outset, he claims to be 
a depositary of heavenly wisdom for the instruction of the 
disputants: “I said, ‘Days should speak, and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom ;’ but there is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” 
With that he at once proceeds to deliver himself of the burden 
with which the Almighty had charged him, and to “utter 
knowledge clearly,” for the discomfiture of the friends and 
the encouragement and deliverance of the struggling patriarch. 
From the expression, “Behold! I am, according to thy wish, 
in God’s stead,” some of the older expositors imagined that 
Elihu might be a “manifestation” or an “incarnation ” of the 
Second Person of the Godhead.’ It is immaterial to determine 
who he was; it is sufficient that the writer calls him, “ Elihu, 
the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram.” It 
is of more importance to observe that he gives to Job a similar 

1 Pusey thinks that Elihu was the Maleach Jehovah, whom likewise he 
supposes to have been a created angel with the special presence of Jehovah. . 
Towards Job, this Maleach Jehovah, in the person of Elihu, performed the 
office of an angel interpreter, one of a thousand, to shew unto man His 


righteousness, which office, says Pusey, ‘‘is the uffice of no mere created 
angel, but is anticipative of His who came at once to redeem and to justify.” 
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kind of assistance as divine grace, or Christ through the 
Holy Spirit, gives to the perplexed and tempted minds of 
believers. He sets before him clearer and fuller and more 
accurate views of the divine character and modes of procedure 
in dealing with the children of men, and thereby seeks to 
reinforce him in his struggle with his friends and to prevent 
him from succumbing beneath the temptations of the foe. 
Addressing himself to Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar, he tells 
them that in the matter of the controversy between them and 
Job, he was right and they were all wrong: “Against the 
three friends of Job was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned Job ;” and then, 
turning to the patriarch himself, he reproves him with some 
warmth for his petulant behaviour, and for the unjustifiable 
language he had used in regard to God while under suffering, 
telling him that in the personal controversy between him 
and God, he was wrong and God was right: “Against Job 
was his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather than 
God.” Through four successive discourses he prosecutes his 
arguments with much eloquence and cogency of reasoning ; 
and towards the close of his last address a sign is given that 
the great Jehovah is Himself about to appear upon the 
scene. 

His appearance marks the opening of the fifth and last act 
of the drama. It is the gathering of a violent thunder-storm 
which gives intimation of Hisapproach. In the midstof it Elihu 
ceases his discourse, and Jehovah answers the still refractory 
patriarch out of the whirlwind. Setting before him a represen- 
tation of the divine greatness, particularly of the divine power 
and wisdom, as exhibited in His mighty works, He aims at 
producing in his mind not only such a high conception of the 
Godhead as to make error or injustice on the part of that God- 
head absolutely unthinkable, but likewise, by way of contrast, 
a profound conviction of man’s weakness and ignorance and 
consequent unfitness to instruct God or challenge any of His 
works or ways. A good impression soon begins to shew itself 
upon the patriarch’s soul: “Behold, I am vile; what shall I 

answer Thee? I will lay mine hand upon my mouth. Once 
have I'spoken, but I will not answer: yea, twice, but I will 
proceed no further.” Jehovah continues His address; and the 
result is that the patriarch unreservedly submits himself to 
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God in penitence and faith: “I have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee: wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

The patriarch is saved. His doubts aregone. His anxieties 
are laid to rest. He can suffer, if needs be, and be still, in the 
calm confidence that the supreme God doeth all things wisely, 
and justly, and beneficently too. He has returned to his alle- 
giance, returned from his wanderings, got the mastery of his 
temptations, and settled down in humble and child-like faith 
after his painful oscillations. The devil’s effort to destroy him 
has proved a failure. Through the help of divine grace—which, 
of course was a condition of the trial from the first—the holy 
man has resisted every attempt to seduce him from his faith 
and to undermine his integrity. The original calumny of the 
devil has been shewn to be untrue. There is such a thing as 
sincere, disinterested piety after all. Here is one man whom 
no amount of hardship and suffering has been able to undo, 
Whatever be the case with others, Job at least serves God for 
nought. Whoever fail, Job has stood the test; and if Job has 
stood, it is possible that others may, as—blessed be God’sname, 
and to His grace be all the glory !—since Job’s day many others 
have done. 

After receiving the humiliation of the patriarch (which was 
practically a settlement of the third controversy, an acknow- 
ledgment that he was wrong and God was right), and before 
retiring altogether from the scene, Jehovah authoritatively 
pronounces upon the second controversy between the patri- 
arch and his friends, and brings it to a conclusion, by 
informing them that their theory was wrong, and that they had 
not spoken of Him the thing that was right, as His servant Job 
had done, and by directing them to offer burnt-offerings, and 
to crave the intercession of the patriarch on their behalf, upon 
which He kindly assures them they will be forgiven. And to 
shew that the principal or root controversy had been settled 
on the side of God, through Job’s victorious resistance of the 
assaults which had been made on his integrity, ‘the Lord also 
accepted Job, and turned again his captivity when he prayed 
for his friends: also, the Lord gave Job twice as much as he 
had before.” 
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It only remains to bring the whole matter formally to a close, 
which is done in the few additional verses of the Book, xlii. 
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11-17. These, strictly speaking, constitute the epilogue of the 
drama. They detail how, after his trials were ended, Job re- 
ceived visits of condolence from his friends, who by this time 
appear to have repented of their former coldness and want of 
sympathy, and now shew the sincerity of their consolations by 
giving to him every one a piece of money and an earring of 
gold—how the Lord prospered him in business, and made hima 
richer man in the end of his days than he had been at the begin- 
ning—how another family of seven sons and three fair daugh- 
ters was raised up to cheer his lonely hearth—how he lived an 
hundred and forty years, and saw his sons and his sons’ sons, 
even four generations—and how, last of all, he died, being old 
and full of days. 


Thus the Book of Job is a well compacted and skilfully con- 
structed composition. In its form it is a drama, possessing in 
a high degree the three unities of time, place, and action. To 
use the words of Froude, “it is the drama of the trial of man, 
with God and angels for the spectators”—only, as we have tried 
to shew, it is not a repetition of Adam’s trial in Eden. It is a 
trial of man under the changed circumstances and conditions 
of life which were introduced upon the fall. It is the trial of man 
after he has been recovered from his fall, renewed in God’s 
image, and reinvigorated by God’s grace. Consequently the 
issue is precisely the opposite of what it was with Adam. Adam 
fell; but Job stands ; since, if he too had fallen, distressing 
doubt must have rested on the efficacy of the divine plan of 
redemption, on its power to lift a man up out of his sin and 
establish him in holiness beyond the possibility of a second fall. 
Hence it was a prophecy of man’s final restoration ; a prediction, 
—might we not say ?—of the coming Man Who was to with- 
stand the fierce assault of the principalities and powers of hell, 
and win salvation for His people by the shedding of His blood. 
In thought it stands midway, in the development of the great 
mystery of salvation, between the fall in Eden and the rising 
again on Calvary, of which it may be said to have been a dim 
anticipation ; or, to use the words of Delitzsch, “the real con- 
tents of the Book of Job is the mystery of the cross ; the cross 
on Golgotha is the solution of the enigma of every cross; and 
the Book of Job is a prophecy of this final solution.” 
THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A. 
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Art. VIIL.—The Presbytery of Wandsworth, erected in 1572. 


ae year 1572 was an annus mirabilis in the history of 

Protestantism. It was the year of the successful revolt 
of the Protestants of the Netherlands against the cruel tyranny 
of Spain, and of the foundation of Dutch independence—a 
grand event in the history of religious liberty, whose ter-cen- 
tenary was celebrated in Holland last spring with immense 
enthusiasm. It was the year of the Bartholomew massacre, 
that carnival of blood whose victims, many of them illustrious, 
the Protestants of France would no doubt this year have 
recalled to public memory, not in bootless anger, but in pious 
sorrow, had not their country been lying under the pall of a 
great recent disaster and overthrow. In Scotland, too, the 
same year was ever memorable, for it saw the beginning of her 
great struggle against the despotic imposition of Episcopacy ; 
a battle which lasted, with few intermissions, for more than 
a hundred years, handed down from sire to son, and which 
nothing short of a national revolution at last crowned with 
victory. It was also the death year of John Knox, than 
whom, as Mr Froude has recently remarked, “no grander figure 
can be found in the entire history of the Reformation in this 
island.” His death was the passing away of “the greatest 
of living Scotchmen.” 

In England also, 1572 was a year of crisis in the history of 
the national church ; for that was the year when Parliament 
was first solemnly summoned by the young giant, Puritanism, 
to carry out to a more satisfactory issue the great work of 
reformation which had only been re-begun at the accession of 
Elizabeth—the year of the two famous “ Admonitions to Par- 
liament,” which shook with repeated shocks all the high places 
of the land, the palaces of the Legislature and the bishops and 
the Queen. It was also the year when the first steps were 
taken to give the Puritanismeof the country an organisation 
conformable to the Presbyterian type ; a step in advance, which 
meant that all that had been done for fourteen years before by 
the Queen and the bishops to put down this reformation-power 
had been in vain, that this power had a future big with destiny 
both for a despotic crown and an oppressive church—big with pro- 
mise both to the civil and to the religious liberties of the realm. 
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The first step taken in the organisation of English Presby- 
terianism was the erection of the Presbytery of Wandsworth. 
Up till 1572 Presbyterianism in England was a church theory, 
an ecclesiastical programme. Then first it became a fact, an 
institution ; in Bacon’s phrase, “a germinant and springing 
accomplishment.” And singularly enough, the only original 
record remaining of this significant incident has been pre- 
served to us in a work written for the purpose of discrediting 
and defacing the whole movement. In Dr Bancroft’s “ Danger- 
ous Positions and Proceedings published and practised within 
this Island of Britain under pretence of Reformation and for 
the Presbyterial Discipline,” which appeared in 1593, we read 
the following brief passage : 

“ Whereupon—presently after the said Parliament (viz., the twentieth 
of November 1572)—there was a Presbytery erected at Wandsworth, in 
Surrey (as it appeareth by a Bill endorsed with Mr Field’s hand, thus: 
The order of Wandsworth)—in which order the elder’s names, eleven of 
them, are set down; the manner of their election is declared; the ap- 
provers of them (one Smith of Mitcham, and Crane of Roehampton) are 
mentioned ; their offices and certain general rules then given unto them 
to be observed were likewise agreed upon and described,” 

This is really all that we know of the ingident. The story 
indeed grew considerably in the hands of later wnters on both 
sides of the question,—in the hands of Heylin, Fuller, Collier, 
Neal, and Brooks, and in this enlarged form it is still repeated, 
and even added to, by writers of our own times. 

In Neal's “ History of the Puritans” it takes the following 
shape : 

“ There being no further prospect of a public reformation by the Legis- 
lature, some of the leading Puritans agreed to attempt it in a more private 
way ; for this purpose they erected a Presbytery at Wandsworth, a village 
four miles from the city, conveniently situated for the London brethren, 
as standing on the banks of the river of Thames. The heads of the Asso- 
ciation were Mr Field, lecturer of Wandsworth, Mr Smith of Mitcham, 
Mr Crane of Roehampton, Mr Wilcox, Standen, Jackson, Bonham, Saintloe, 
and Edmonds, to whom afterwards were joined Mr Travers, Charke, Barber, 
Gardiner, Crook, Egerton, and a number of very considerable laymen. On 
the 20th of November eleven elders were chosen, and their offices described 
in a register entitled, The Orders of Wandsworth. This was the first 
Presbyterian Church in England.” 


In Marsden’s “ History of the early Puritans” the story is 
developed still farther : 


1 2d Edition. 1853. 
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“In 1572, a Presbyterian Church was formed and a meeting-house 
erected at Wandsworth, in Surrey. Field, the lecturer of Wandsworth, 
was its first minister ; and several names of consideration with the Puri- 
tans, including those of Travers and Wilcox, were amongst its founders. 
The step was a decisive and, in all the circumstances, a daring one. The 
Court resided in the adjoining parish of Richmond, and would not fail to 
regard the proceeding with indignation ; while the river Thames, on the 
banks of which Wandsworth stands, and which was at that time the high- 
way of communication even for the higher classes of society, brought it 
under the immediate observation of the metropolis. The Bishop of London 
gave information to the Government, and the Queen issued a proclamation 
enjoining compliance with the Act of Uniformity. The Conventicle—for 
by this obnoxious term such assemblages were now designated—was im- 
mediately suppressed, though after a while it reappeared ; and in a retired 
court-yard in this suburban village there yet stands a meeting-house, the 
representative of the modest structure which once gave note to England 
that a division had taken place among her sons, which, alas! was never to 
be healed.” 

Such are the successive amplifications which the account 
first given by Bancroft has received ; but to justify them no 
additional records have been alleged ; they have been added 
by mere conjectural inference, or by ingenious combinations of 
names or oral traditions, unsupported by any documentary 
warrant. The only original source of information which was 
ever available was the “Bill” or paper endorsed with John 
Field’s own hand, thus: “ The Order of Wandsworth ;” and it 
is to this source alone that all the subsequent historians refer, 
even when they add most largely to its contents as first given 
by Bancroft. 

This “ Bill,” probably, came into the hands of Bancroft along 
with other papers seized by the High Commission Court, of 
which he makes such abundant use in other parts of his work. 
It had doubtless been seized among other papers of John 
Field, when he was apprehended by order of the High Com- 
mission, and lodged with his fellow-offender, Thomas Wilcox, 
in Newgate. When Bancroft wrote his work, he had been 
chaplain successively to Sir Christopher Hatton and Archbishop 
Whitgift, two of the chief commissioners, at whose suggestion 
apparently the book was written, and by whose aid he could 
have easy access to the papers.’ It was in this accidental way 


1 In his ‘‘ Advertisement to the Reader,” the author, then anonymous, 
mentions that he had undertaken the work at the requirement of ‘‘ some 
persons of honour, who might dispose of him and his labours ;” and he 
assures his readers that ‘‘ nothing is alledged therein which is not to be 
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that the “ bill” seems to have fallen under Bancroft’s eye, and 
that the incident recorded in it became known to him. In all 
probability, if Field’s papers had never been seized, the inci- 
dent would have been entirely lost to history, because the 
transaction was a secret one. It was not known at first 
beyond the presbyterian circles of London and its neighbour- 
hood ; it could never have been known to Bancroft had not 
this paper chanced to come into his hands. The common 
impression that the “Orderof Wandsworth” was a printed book, 
is without any warrant. No such book was ever known to 
exist. No such book is to be found in any of our great 
libraries. Bancroft plainly had never heard of such a book. 
It was a “bill” he had before him, not a book—a bill endorsed 
with Field’s hand—z.e. a MS. with a MS. endorsement. 

The step taken at Wandsworth was the first carrying out of 
several important conclusions adopted in the same year, 1572, in 
certain “conferences” of ministers which were wont to assemble 
in London. These had been going on for some years; and 
the chief men who frequented them, in the first instance, were, 
as Bancroft tells us, Field, Wilcox, Standen, Jackson, Bonham, 
Saintloe, Crane, and Edmonds. In these London meetings, 
he adds, at the first, little was debated, but against subscrip- 
tion, the attire, and the Book of Common Prayer. After- 
wards, however, when Charke, Travers, Barber, Gardner, 
Cheston, and lastly Crooke and Egerton, joined themselves 
unto that brotherhood, then the handling of the discipline 
began to be rife.'| Then many motions were made, and con- 
clusions were set down. As for example : 


“That forasmuch as divers books have been written, and sundry peti- 
tions exhibited to her Majesty, the Parliament, their Lordships [meaning 





found either in books and writings published to the view of the world, or in 
public records, or else is to be shewed under those parties’ own hand that 
have been either the principal procurers, favourers, or dealers in those things 
whereof he entreateth.”” Most probably the allusion in these last clauses is 
to the registers and papers of the Courts of High Commission and Star 
Chamber. 

1 It will be observed that these are the same leading names which are 
brought by Neal into the membership of the Presbytery of Wandsworth. 
But for this he has no authority in the statements of Bancroft, who mentions 
them as members of certain conferences meeting in London. These confer- 
ences had deliberated and concluded on the formation of such local presby- 
teries, but it was an illegitimate inference to represent their members as 
constituting the Presbytery of Wandsworth. 
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the Lords of Council], and yet to little purpose: Therefore, every man 
should labour, by all the means he could, to bring into the Church the said 
Reformation themselves. That the present government of the Church by 
Archbishops and Bishops was anti-Christian ; and that the only discipline 
and government of Christ, viz., by pastors, doctors, elders, and deacons, 
should be established in place of the other. That for the better bringing 
in of the said form of discipline, they should not only, as well publicly as 
privately, teach it, but by little and little, as much as possibly they might, 
draw the same into practice, though they concealed the names either of 
presbytery, elder, or deacon, making little account of the name for the 
time, so that their offices might be secretly established.” 


One name is conspicuous by its absence from these London 
conferences—that of Thomas Cartwright, the first man who 
had declared openly (in the chair of the Margaret Professor- 
ship of Theology, in Cambridge) for the Presbyterian order 
and government. This was in 1570. In 1571 he was deprived 
of his professorship and fellowship, and driven from the 
university which he had long adorned by his piety and 
learning. Towards the close of that year he had repaired to 
Geneva, to enjoy the intercourse of Beza and other divines ; 
and he had not yet returned to England in 1572, when these 
important conclusions were arrived at in the London confer- 
ences. But he arrived soon after, and instantly followed up 
the first “ Admonition to Parliament,” which had been drawn 
up by the bold hands of Field and Wilcox, and for which they 
were now suffering in Newgate, by the publication of a 
“Second Admonition,” still bolder than the first, “with great 
thunder and lightning,” says Bancroft, “as though heaven 
and earth should have met together.” It was in the very 
midst of these thunderings and lightnings, when Parliament 
was deeply agitated, the Queen and bishops in high dis- 
pleasure, and the ecclesiastical commissioners stirring up their 
strength and putting forth all their engines of oppression, 
that, in the quiet locality of Wandsworth, was instituted the 
first Presbytery of England. The date assigned by Bancroft 
is the 20th of November, and no doubt he found that date on 
the bill from which he derived all he knew on the subject. 
But it is certain that at that date John Field, the lecturer of 
Wandsworth and the instigator of the movement, was in 
close prison in Newgate. A difficulty of date thus emerges, 
which suggests the doubt whether the date found by Bancroft 
was meant for that of the event, or that of the endorsement 
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of the bill, and which nothing but a sight of the original 
document itself would enable us to settle ; but no trace of the 
paper has yet been anywhere found. 

As to the significance of the document itself, as summarised 
by Bancroft, how are we to understand the Presbytery of 
which he speaks? Some understand it to have meant a Pres- 
byterian church assembling in a meeting-house, distinct from, 
and in rivalry to, the parish church ; and there still exists a 
tradition among the Nonconformists of Wandsworth, that the 
earliest Puritan chapel of that place goes back to that date. 
But that tradition is justly set aside as a historical impossibility 
by Dr Waddington, in his work on the Nonconformist Chapels 
in the county of Surrey, and of course a church, or congregation, 
or meeting-house, is an impossible Presbytery. The Presby- 
tery of Wandsworth can only have been a presbyteriwm or 
eldership of some sort, and the only question can be, what kind 
of presbyterium it was: whether a presbyterium or eldership 
of a congregation, or a presbyterium or eldership of a district 
including a number of congregations with their several local 
elderships ? Bancroft does not say which of the two it was; 
but I dare say he has almost always been supposed to mean a 
Presbytery in the Scottish sense, which is also our own modern 
English sense. I am persuaded, however, after careful study 
and full consideration, that this is a mistaken interpretation. 
I take what was really set up at Wandsworth at the instance, if 
not in the presence, of John Field, to have been what in modern 
Scottish phrase is called a kirk-session ; but what in the earlier 
ecclesiastical phrase even of Scotland was called the lesser pres- 
bytery or eldership, to distinguish it from the greater presbytery 
or eldership, i.e. the court immediately above the session, 
I admit at once that this is a new reading of a very old 
document, and that any new reading of it is not very likely to 
find public favour. Certainly I should never have brought it 
forward if the argument to sustain it did not seem to me of 
the most cogent and imperative kind. The argument may be 
presented succinctly under the three following heads : 

(1.) It can be shewn that in several other passages of his 
work, Dr Bancroft makes use of the word “ Presbytery” in the 
parochial.or congregational sense, and never in the sense of a 
district classis or conference, which are the names he always 
applies to what we are accustomed to call a presbytery. 
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Take the following instances. In Book III. chap. 10, he 
quotes from the Book of Discipline drawn up by Cartwright 
and Travers, the aphorism, “ Presbyterium in singulis ecclesiis 
constituendum est,” which he translates thus: “There ought 
to be erected in every church a presbytery,” shewing that he 
understood and used the term in a congregational sense. 
Again, in chap. 14, he writes: 


“Concerning the presbyteries (which the book affirmeth should be in 
every parish) they want in effect nothing of all their whole platform, if 
they could but once attain unto the public erecting up of those thrones. 
And how far it is likely they have already prevailed therein, without stay- 
ing any longer for her Majesty, let these things following make it known 
unto you. Mention hath already been made of a presbytery set up at 
Wandsworth. Richard Holmes affirmeth [in a deposition made before the 
High Commission] that by such speeches as he hath heard he doth verily 
think that the ministers in their classes have resolved to erect up their 
several presbytericsin theirown parishes.” , . . “There wasan order setdown 
in an Assembly (1583, as I take it) for the converting of church-wardens 
and collectors into elders and deacons. Lastly, there was a nomination of 
elders at Kilsby in Northamptonshire, made by Mr Lee, the pastor, in the 
year 1588, So here then it appeareth (in some sort) whether the brethren 
mean to stay for the civil magistrate in erecting of their presbyteries. Be- 
sides, it doth also appertain to the further proof of the said presbyteries, that 
some of those censures have been used which by the rules of the Discipline 
Book are of right to be exercised by them ; for example, excommunication.” 


(2.) It can easily be shewn that this was the usage of eccles- 
iastical language among the Presbyterians themselves. ‘The 
passage already given from their Latin Book of Discipline, 
as quoted by Bancroft, is a decisive instance of this,’ to which 
may now be added their own authorised translation of the 
words made and published at Cambridge by Cartwright: “In 
every particular church there ought to be a presbytery, which 
is a consistory, and as it were a senate of elders. Under the 
name of elders here are contained they who in the Church 
minister doctrine, and they who are properly called elders.””? 
Another example of the same use of terms is to be found in 
“The Sum of a Speech in Parliament, anno 1586, upon the 
Bill and Book of the Puritans then offered,” preserved by 

1 « Presbyterium in singulis ecclesiis constituendum est.” 

* Vide A Directory of Church Government drawn up and used by the Eliza- 
bethan Presbyterians, Reprinted in fac-simile from the edition of 1644. 
Nisbet & Co., 1872. Prepared as a Contribution to the Ter-centenary Com- 


memoration by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, in April 
last, of the erection of the Presbytery of Wandsworth. 
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Strype in the Appendix to his Life of Whitgift. This speech 
was an attack upon the “bill and book” in the House of 
Commons, and was founded upon the proposals made in these 
by the Puritans, in language of their own choosing. One of 
the strictures put forward was as follows: 


“It appeareth both in the bill and book that if any difficulty or aggriev- 
ances do arise in their presbyteries there lyeth no appeal but from the Pres- 
bytery to the Conference, from that to a Provincial Synod, and thence to 
a National. Whereas, when her Majesty's father did first abandon popery, 
this was his chiefest endeavour that the appeals which were made to Rome 
might by degrees come into his chancery. So as hereby it is manifest, as 
I think, that this new device is very injurious to her Majesty’s supremacy.” 
Another criticism runs thus: “It appeareth in the sixth chapter of this 
book that when any ecclesiastical man should die or be removed, jus pa- 
tronatus should be in every presbytery,—and so elders, I know not how, 
should present to the living, which toucheth us all in our inheritances,” &c. 

Nor was this English usage of the word Presbytery confined 
to the period of Elizabeth ; we find it still common at the time 
of the Westminster Assembly. In the famous treatise drawn 
up “by sundry ministers of Christ within the city of London,” 
entitled, “ Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastici,” or, The Divine 
Right of Church Government, “congregational presbyteries” 
is the name constantly used to denote what we now always 
call sessions. “All censures.and acts of government in single 
congregations,” we there read, “are dispensed in congregational 
presbyteries, subordinately, with liberty of appeal, in all 
cases, to presbyterial or synodal assemblies.” And the heading 
of the twelfth chapter runs thus: “Of the divine right of 
parochial presbyteries, or congregational elderships for govern- 
ment of the Church.” “These,” it is added, “are called the 
lesser assemblies or smaller presbyteries.” While the heading 
of the following chapter is, “Of the divine right of greater 
presbyteries” (for distinction’s sake called classical presbyteries). 

To all which proofs of the correctness of my interpretation 
of the Wandsworth Order, I need only add (3), that the 
contents of that Order, as given by Bancroft, do not at all apply 
to the constitution of a presbytery as now understood, whereas 
they are every way applicable to a congregational presbytery 
or eldership. No mention is made of ministers of the Word 
as members of the presbytery—only of eleven elders. The 
manner of their election was declared, and two neighbouring 
ministers’ names are given as approvers of the elders. But 
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elders become, by election to that office, members of a congre- 
gational, not of a classical, eldership; and elders sit in a 
classical presbytery not by the approval of neighbouring 
ministers, but by the delegation of their own congregational 
presbytery. In addition to all which, it is quite an incon- 
gruity to suppose that elders already ordained, coming up to 
a classical presbytery, would be then taught for the first time 
what their functions were, and receive “certain general rules 
to be observed” by them in their offices; whereas all this is 
perfectly congruous and appropriate, if understood of the 
constitution or ordering of a congregational eldership. 

Here then, at Wandsworth, on the 20th day of November 
1572, we are in presence of the first parochial or congre- 
gational presbytery of the English Presbyterians. But how 
are we farther to conceive of it, and of its action and 
jurisdiction? Was it a presbytery for the whole parish of 
Wandsworth, proposing to exercise discipline upon all the 
parishioners, whether Puritans or not? Was it a congregational 
presbytery in the sense of ruling the whole congregation 
assembling in the ancient parish church? We should 
greatly err if we conceived of it in that way. John Field 
was not the beneficed incumbent of Wandsworth; he was 
only the lecturer, and the lecturer was, in many cases, only the 
favourite preacher of a portion of the parishioners who set a 
value upon good preaching and were willing to contribute for 
the preacher's support. It would only be the Puritans of the 
parish who came to church when so zealous and outspoken a 
Puritan as John Field was preaching ; and it was doubtless 
only among them that he found his elders, and the people who 
were willing to accept and submit to the discipline of the 
eldership. In a word, it was purely by consent, or by the 
voluntary desire and submission of the Puritan people of the 
parish, that any room could have been found at that time for 
the exercise of presbyterial discipline over them, or for the erec- 
tion of a presbytery or consistory to exercise it. Many devout 
Christians in the national church accepted it as the yoke and 
burden of the Lord Christ ; and to such the yoke was easy and 
the burden light. They accepted it as a privilege; they were 
in earnest to enjoy it as a part of the provision intended for 
their souls’ good by the Saviour Himself. But it was recog- 
nised by none else; it was forced upon none ; and it interfered 
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with none of the jurisdictions or authorities existing by law in 
the parish. It was as free to every parishioner in Wandsworth 
to come under the “holy discipline,” as it was called, or to 
continue under it, as it was free to him to come to the 
preaching, or continue under the preaching, of the popular 
lecturer, John Field. It was the same with the hundreds of 
similar presbyteries which were formed throughout England 
in subsequent years; and no less so with all the numerous 
classes or district-presbyteries, as well as with all the higher 
assemblies, which sprang out of these presbyteries. They were 
all purely voluntary associations of ministers and elders, 
without any jurisdiction over their own members or others, 
except what was spontaneously accepted. They attempted 
nothing but to administer the laws of Christ among those who 
were willing to embrace the administration. Surely this 
ought not to diminish our interest in these really most 
interesting organisations. What are all our own ecclesiastical 
organisations in these days but voluntary organisations ? 
What are even the churches established by law in Great 
Britain but voluntary organisations, in the sense that no man 
is compelled to belong to them or submit to their discipline 
against his own will. The case was, indeed, very different 
with the Established Churches in the 16th and 17th centuries ; 
but the formation of these voluntary organisations was an 
ecclesiastical phenomenon, all the more interesting and 
memorable on that very account. They formed a kind of 
imperium in vmperio, an empire of spiritual freedom in 
the bosom of an empire of spiritual bondage—a voluntary 
system in the very lap of a compulsory system—free church- 
courts, where nobody was compelled, existing and in action 
side by side with the oppressive courts of the bishops and the 
tyrannical inquisitorships of the Court of High Commission 
and Star Chamber. 

Nor ought it to surprise any intelligent Presbyterian that 
the Presbyterian church-builders of England of that early 
date began their work with the institution of the lesser and 
not of the greater presbytery. For was not this the only 
proper place to begin it? Itis not the greater presbyteries 
of a Church which constitute its basis, but its lesser presby- 
teries. The primary ecclesiastical unit, the rudimentary Church 
germ is the “particular Church,” with its own “ particular 
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eldership.” It is when particular Churches and elderships 
multiply that they are distributed into “ classes,” with classical 
elderships. It was quite in the order of nature that the very 
first stone of the new ecclesiastical pyramid should have been 
a Presbytery of Wandsworth, and not a classical Presbytery or 
a Synod of London. It was in truth about these disciplinary 
Presbyteries of the first instance that the Elizabethan Presby- 
terians were chiefly concerned for the whole decade of years 
reaching from 1572 to 1582. At a later period it was in 
season and in order that they should establish a series of courts 
of review culminating in the national Synod. But that was 
not done till 1583, 7.e. ten years later, when they first drew up 
their Book of Discipline, or the “ Directory of Church Govern- 
ment,” afterwards reprinted in 1644, by authority of the Long 
Parliament, and in which the whole order of the Church, 
liturgical and disciplinary, which they contended for, was set 
forth. In the ten years of interval the ministers busied them- 
selves in the capital and in many of the counties with the 
preaching not only of evangelical truth, but of what they were 
accustomed to call “ the holy discipline,” and in thus preparing 
their flocks, or at least the devouter portion of them, for the 
introduction of congregational presbyteries. No one who has 
looked into the writings of Cartwright, and Travers, and 
Fenner and others, can be ignorant of the great stress which 
they laid upon this point of reformation. The doctrine of 
Congregational Church Discipline had come indeed to be 
regarded by Puritans of all classes, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist, as an essential and vital portion of the 
whole doctrine or gospel of Christ. It was their constant 
complaint against the jurisdiction of bishops and the adminis- 
tration of the canon-law, that these had usurped the place of 
the discipline appointed by the Lord Jesus Himself. Dis- 
cipline administered by presbyteries—constituted of pastors, 
doctors, and elders—was held by all the Presbyterian Puritans 
to be the only authorised and legitimate discipline of 
Christ’s Church ; and pending the removal of the Episcopal 
jurisdiction by the arm of the State, a boon which they had 
as yet supplicated in vain, it became their ardent desire and 
aim to introduce the platform of Presbytery as far as was 
practicable, without farther waiting for the action of the State. 

More explicitly, here is their own summary of this disciplin- 
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ary action of congregational presbyteries, as given in their 
own authoritative Book of Discipline: 


“By the common council of the eldership all things are directed that 
belong to the state of their particular Church. First, such as belong to 
the guidance of the whole body of it, in the holy and common assembly 
gathered together in the name of the Lord, that all things may be done in 
them duly, orderly, and to edification. Second, then also such as pertain 
to particular persons, (1 ) to all the members of that Church, that the good 
may enjoy all the privileges that belong to them, that the wicked may be 
corrected with ecclesiastical censures, private and public, according to the 
quality of the fault, by admonishing and by removing either from the 
Lord's supper by suspension (as it is commonly called) or out of the Church 
by excommunication. The which censures belong specially to the ministers 
of public charge in the Church, to their calling either to be begun or ended, 
and ended either by relieving or punishing them, and that for a time by 
suspension, or altogether by deposition. But yet in all the greater affairs 
of the Church, as in excommunicating of any, and in choosing and depos- 
ing of Church-ministers, nothing may be concluded without the knowledge 
and consent of the Church.” 


Such then was the disciplinary action of the congregational 
presbyteries or elderships of the earliest Elizabethan Presby- 
terians. In what did it differ from the sessional discipline 


of the Presbyterian churches of our own times? Scarcely in 
a single feature or circumstance. The only difference was in 
the outward conditions of its administration. It was without 
the sanction of public law, and was placed beyond the protec- 
tion of the State. It was liable at any moment to the challenge 
of the bishops, and to the terrible compulsitor of the High 
Commission and Star Chamber. It could not therefore be 
exercised under the public eye, or openly in facie ecclesia. 
It was founded and maintained in secrecy ; it grew and spread 
through the land under constant danger of discovery and per- 
secution. Yet it grew rapidly, it spread far and wide. It 
kept pace with the multiplication of learned and godly minis- 
ters ; and these for twenty years after 1572 were supplied in 
great numbers from both the universities, especially from 
Cambridge; Cambridge indeed in that period was acknowledged 
by the bishops themselves to be “a nest of Puritans.” The 
leaven which Cartwright and Travers had introduced there in 
the years immediately preceding 1572, continued to ferment 
till it had leavened almost the whole lump. There is in the 
State Paper office a petition to Lord Burleigh, signed in that 
very year 1572 by no fewer than 167 regents and non-regents, 
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directed against a body of new statutes obtained through the 
influence of Whitgift and a few other anti-Puritanic heads 
of houses, with the view of checking the influence and power 
of the new Presbyterian party. This accounts for the rapid 
multiplication of Presbyterian ministers in the country in the 
face of all the pains and penalties which Bishops Parker, 
Whitgift, Sandys, Aylmer and others never ceased to inflict 
upon the Nonconformists. Between 1583 and 1590 the num- 
ber of such ministers was reckoned to be as high as 500, and 
wheresoever they exercised their ministry they laboured to 
introduce the Presbyterian discipline. In 1590, one of their 
own number, Mr Johnson of Northamptonshire informed the 
High Commission that “this device” (meaning the Presbyterian 
platform) was commonly received in most parts of England, as 
he had heard in sundry of their meetings, but especially, beyond 
his own county, in Warwickshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, &c. 
Provincial Synods were repeatedly held in Cambridge, under 
the roof of St John’s College. As early as 1584 there was a 
remarkable assembly of a similar kind convened in Oxford, 
which was attended by some of the Scottish ministers then in 
exile on account of the troubles arising out of the attempt of the 
Scottish Court to force Episcopacy upon the national Church. 
Mr Gellibrand of Magdalen College, and the other Oxford 
brethren, gave the Scottish exiles “ great entertainment,” and 
discussed along with them what Bancroft calls a notable ques- 
tion, viz., “Concerning the proceeding of the minister in his 
duty, without the assistance or tarrying for the magistrate.” 
In 1588 Mr Snape, the zealous Presbyterian minister of 
Northampton, affirmed, in presence of several witnesses who 
afterwards testified to his having done so: 

“ That there were three or four small classes of ministers in every shire 
where there were any learned preachers, who did use in their meetings to 
debate of the discipline, and that the said several small classes did send 
their resolutions and opinions to the greater Assemblies at Cambridge and 
at London, which did meet together also for the same purpose; and that if 
the said great Assembly did like of that which was done by the smaller 
classes then was the same generally concluded to be that which ought to 
be or stand in the Church.” 

Of all the counties in England the most fully organised 
in a Presbyterian sense was that of Northampton. It had three 
Presbyterian centres, Northampton, Daventry, and Kettering. 
Each of these was the seat of a classis, and the three classes 
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sent two delegates every month to a county Assembly at 
Northampton, and by means of this Assembly the whole kept 
up a stated correspondence with the provincial and national 
Synods. As Fuller quaintly remarks: 

“These classes were more formally settled in Northamptonshire than 
anywhere else in England ; for as the west part of that shire is observed to 
be the highest place of England, as appeareth by the rivers rising there 
and running thence to the four winds, so was that county a probable place, 
as the middest of the land, for the Presbyterian discipline there erected to 
derive itself into all the quarters of the kingdom.” 


Still the two chief centres of influence were at Warwick and 
London : at Warwick, because that was the home of Cartwright 
during the last twenty years of his life, in the Mastership of 
the Leicester hospital there, and Cartwright was the acknow- 
ledged leader of the whole party—its head and heart both ; and 
at London, by reason not only of the high character and talents 
of many of its ministers—men like Field, Wilcox, Travers, 
Egerton, Gardner, and Barber—but by reason also of the large 
extent to which the highest classes of the capital were leavened 
with Presbyterian ideas and predilections. It was a striking 
proof of this important fact, that in 1572, when a proclamation 
was issued by the Queen prohibiting the sale of the Admoni- 
tions to Parliament, and commanding all copies to be brought 
in without delay to the Bishop of London, it remained utterly 
without effect ; and such was the demand for these tracts, that 
instead of being suppressed they were rapidly multiplied in 
four editions within two years. Cartwright himself, the author 
of the second Admonition, was entertained as an honoured 
guest by several of the best families of the city ; and to a large 
extent this feeling of the capital was also the feeling of the 
House of Commons. In the State Paper office is to be seen a 
letter, dated 20th May of the same year, 1572, written by 
Robert Bell of the Middle Temple, then Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in which he informs Lord Burleigh, the Queen’s 
chief adviser, that a Bill had been brought that day into the 
House, the effect whereof was, that every bishop within his 
diocese should have power to give liberty to any authorised 
preacher to use other rites and ceremonies than those set forth 
by the Book of Common Prayer—so as the said alteration did 
not differ from the order which is now allowed and set forth in 
the French and Dutch Churches; which (be it remembered) 
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was a Presbyterian order, the order either of Calvin or of John 
Alasco. The Bill itself has been preserved in the form in 
which it -was read a first time on the 24th of May, and is a 
highly interesting historical document. It is indorsed with 
the names of Mr Treasurer (Sir Francis Knollys) Mr Attorney 
of the Duchy, Mr Popham, Mr Yelverton, and eight other in- 
fluential members of the House. Mr Neal relates that the 
Bill “ passed smoothly through the Commons, and was referred 
to a Select Committee of both Houses.” It came indeed to 
nothing in the end, for the Queen interposed her prerogative 
to quash it. She demanded that it should be given up to her 
by the House, and she never returned it. The despotic 
powers of the Crown were still too strong for the free, reform- 
ing, and progressive spirit of the House. But the House was 
the true representative of the spirit of the nation, which was 
undoubtedly, even at that early period, much more on the side 
of the Puritans than of the bishops and the Queen. It was on 
this very occasion, and in this very year, that the long consti- 
tutional war between the House and the Crown began—the 
war which ended in the great overthrow of despotic govern- 
ment in the following age. The brave Sir Peter Wentworth 
made a noble and patriotic speech on the occasion, for which he 
was sent to the Tower. 


“Tt grieved him,” he said, “ to see how many ways the liberty of free 
speech in Parliament had been infringed. Her Majesty has forbid us to 
deal in any matter of religion unless we first receive it from the bishops. 
This was a doleful message. There is then little hope of reformation. 
I have heard from old parliament men that the banishment of the Pope 
and the reforming true religion, had its beginning from this House; but 
not from the bishops. Few laws for religion had their foundation from 
them, and I do surely think (before God I speak it) that the bishops were 
the cause of that doleful message.” 


It was a speech of evil omen both for the crown and the 
mitre. These deep, half-suppressed growls of discontent were 
the first mutterings of the coming, though still distant, storm. 
They were the first tremors of that great political earthquake 
whose intermittent vibrations went on increasing in intensity 
for the next seventy years, till at length the last explosion and 
grand upheaval came, and a yawning chasm suddenly opened 
its mouth and swallowed up at once crowns and sceptres, with 
all the bishoprics and archbishoprics of the three British 
kingdoms. PETER Lorimer, D.D. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLE. 


Art. VIII.—The Antagonism of Religion and Culture." 


Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J. C. Suarrp, 
Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St Leonard, St 
Andrews. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


HE attention of the reading public on both sides of the 
Atlantic has been recently called to the relations of 
culture to religion, by a book of rare merit, characterised by 
comprehensive thought, rare beauty of style, and purity and 
elevation of devout feeling. We see not how any devout man 
can read this book without a feeling of deep sympathy with 
the spirit and aim of the author, or without accepting his 
statement of the fundamental relation of religion to culture. 
If religion is anything it is everything. If it has any autho- 
rity at all it has authority over the entire man. It rightfully 
claims to propound to every man the highest aim of human 
life, and to furnish the highest motives to all human endeavour. 
If this is so, no man can ever attain as high and noble a 
culture without the influence of religion as he might have 
attained with it. The culture of the man whose thinking and 
living are without religion must necessarily lack the very 
highest and noblest elements to which it might have attained. 
We should be far enough indeed from asserting that all 
men who are under the proper influence of religion are of 
course men of high culture. Such an assertion would be 
contradictory, not only to experience, but to common sense. 
Culture implies the development of the social, esthetic, and 
intellectual, as well as of the moral nature ; and there are many 
persons whoselives and characters are in a high degreeinfluenced 
by religious considerations, who are deprived of all time and 
opportunity for such cultivation. The hard necessity of incessant 
toil for the means of subsistence deprives them, for the most 
part, of social pleasures, of the enjoyment of the beautiful, and 
of all time and opportunity for the cultivation of the intellect. 
And yet one of the strongest proofs of the tendency of 
religion to produce culture is derived from its influence on 
men whose lives are spent under these hard conditions. A 
} From the New Englander for April 1872. 
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truly religious man who has always been shut out from the 
pleasures which are proper to his intellectual and esthetic 
nature, often exhibits a gentleness, a sweetness, a tenderness, 
a benignity of character, not only not attained by his class 
without religion, but not even by those who have had free 
access to all the fountains of culture, religion alone excepted. 
We often find in the humblest walks of life, in the children of 
poverty and toil, under the influence of religion, that orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit which is closely akin to the 
highest culture, and which no improvement of the intellect 
and no combination of favourable influences, without religion, 
can ever impart. There have been men in every Christian 
generation nobly endowed with all the native gifts of mind 
* and heart, 

**But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 


Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul ;” 


and yet, under the influence of religion, they became truly 
wise men, and those who had trodden all the paths of secular 
learning might well sit at their feet and receive the lessons of 
wisdom which dropped from their lips. The existence of such 
examples is undeniable: and they prove beyond controversy 
that religion has a powerful tendency toward the noblest 
culture of which man is capable. It can and often does 
produce, in the most unfriendly and forbidding circumstances, 
developments of character higher, nobler, and better than the 
best which the schools, without its aid, have ever produced. 

It cannot, however, be denied that in this age, and in ages 
that have preceded the present, many of the most highly 
cultivated minds have rejected the religion of Christ with 
aversion and even disgust, and that at the present time there 
is much to impress one with the belief, that high culture is 
antagonistic to religious faith. Certainly not a few narrow- 
minded religious men regard culture, especially scientific 
culture, with dread, as tending to unbelief; and not a few men 
of the highest intellectual refinement (though it is a fair 
question whether after all they are not as narrow-minded as 
their religious antagonists) believe themselves too wise to 
accept Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of God. There are not 
a few religious men who fear, and not a few scientific men 
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who hope, that the forces of science are too strong for the 
forces of faith, and that what is revered by devout men as the 
very ark of God is about to fall into the hands of the uncir- 
cumcised Philistines. 

It is, therefore, highly proper to inquire what are the 
causes of this unnatural antagonism, and by what means it 
may be terminated, and harmony restored between the intel- 
lectual and the moral world. 

One cause of the aversion of men of taste and culture to 
religion is the fact, that the religion which actually prevails is 
partial, inadequate, and therefore to a certain extent untrue. 
It may be asserted, without any fear of exaggeration, that the 
last and highest attainment of the human soul in this world 
will be fully to comprehend the lessons which Jesus Christ 
taught, and fully to apply them to man’s individual life and 
his social relations. In every age, perhaps in every sect, there 
are those who discern some truths of the Christian religion. 
But to a great extent they are truths wrenched away from 
those relations to all truth which they sustained in the 
conception of the Great Teacher, and are therefore divested 
of their full and proper influence in the formation of character ; 
or they are cumbered with misconceptions and falsehoods so 
gross, as to rob them of a part or all of their saving power. 

For example, the divine Author of Christianity taught the 
doctrine of self-denial, and illustrated it in forms of speech and 
action the most striking and impressive, and his teachings and 
life have made a powerful impression on his followers through 
every age for a period of more than eighteen centuries. And 
yet to what a fearful extent have men misunderstood and 
perverted the lesson! The critic of keenest sight may safely 
be challenged to shew any asceticism in the life or teachings 
of the Founder of Christianity. But age after age men have 
misunderstood Him. The notion that God may be pleased by 
suffering self-inflicted, and endured without any providential 
necessity, has flowed down the stream of Christian history for 
ages, and imposed upon millions of believers in Christ a yoke 
grievous to be borne, and infinitely degraded the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice from that exalted position on which the divine 
Master placed it. Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
Blaise Pascal could vie with Torricelli, Galileo, and Newton in 
discovering the hidden laws of nature, but he could not dis- 
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entangle the Christian law of self-sacrifice from the rubbish 
with which in his age it was overlaid; and therefore wore an 
iron collar next his flesh as a means of religious discipline and 
edification. So long as the religion of Christ is thus distorted 
by wrenching away its greatest truth from its true position in 
the system, we have no occasion to wonder that thoughtful, 
cultivated men are tempted to regard it with disgust and 
aversion. Who in that age could imagine that so enlightened 
a man as Pascal—so gifted above ordinary mortals—did not 
understand that religion of which he was, with all his follies, 
so illustrious an ornament ? And who that had been emanci- 
pated from the then ruling spiritual despotism, and trained to 
free thought, could help regarding such a doctrine of self- 
sacrifice with aversion? In like manner every distortion of 
the doctrines of religion must tend powerfully to array men of 
liberal culture and free thought against religion itself. 
Matthew Arnold has made the supposition that Virgil and 
Shakespeare had made the voyage to America with the Puritan 
Pilgrim Fathers, and suggested the question whether they 
would not have found their company intolerable. There are 
other reasons why they would have found the company of 
those God-fearing men intolerable besides superiority in 
culture, which it is our purpose to suggest under a subsequent 
head. But the character of the Puritans was faulty in respect 
to the very matter of which we have just been speaking. 
Macaulay’s hard saying, that “the Puritan hated bear-baiting, 
not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators,” is neither in strictness true, nor 
worthy of the grave historian of the English Revolution. The 
Puritans of those times had a high and just abhorrence of that 
and many other demoralising public amusements; and the 
writer who has represented them as purely and simply malig- 
nant hypocrites has not only violated Christian charity, but 
degraded himself from the position of an impartial historian. 
And yet this saying contains a half-truth. There was an 
element of asceticism in the Puritan character. They were 
too ready to suspect sinfulness in anything that afforded 
amusement and pleasure. They were too much disposed to 
make war on whatever ornamented the person or gratified the 
taste. And if on this account the Pilgrim Fathers would not 
have been agreeable companions to such men as Virgil and 
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Shakespeare, it was not because they were sincerely and 
grandly religious men, but because their religion was on one 
side partial, distorted, and inadequate. Principal Shairp 
asks whether Virgil and Shakespeare would have fared better 
in the company of Paul the apostle or John the evangelist. 
We answer, that we see no reason to suppose the same 
repelling force existed in these ancient representatives of 
Christianity which certainly is found in English Puritanism. 
If the two poets mentioned could not have enjoyed Paul's 
speech on Mars’ Hill, that fact would certainly afford no proof 
of their high culture. 

There are few fields of thought more worthy of the best 
powers of the Christian thinker than the inquiry, How far and 
wherein the peculiar aspects and teachings, the creeds, the 
governments, the ceremonies, of the religion of the present age 
are repulsive to men of thought and cultivation on account of 
their failure adequately to represent the great conception of the 
Founder of our religion? So long as we persist in our present 
arrangements for subjecting that kingdom which he expressly 
declared not to be of this world, to legislatures, judicatories, 
and executive authorities devised, constituted, and adminis- 
tered by men,—so long as we continue to cover over the face 
of nations and the world itself with rival governments, each 
exercising its functions in the presence of every other, and 
claiming jurisdiction in the name of the one divine Ruler and 
Head over the same territory and the same individuals, and 
thus destroying the religious unity of Christendom, and filling 
it with confusion, conflict, and anarchy,—we shall have little 
reason to wonder that men of cultivation are little attracted 
toward the Church, and feel little admiration for that which 
claims to be the kingdom of God among men. 

If the Founder of Christianity conceived of such a state of 
things as now exists in Christendom, and deliberately planned 
it as the normal condition of that “kingdom of heaven” which 
He came to establish, we could surely have little respect for His 
wisdom. If we are ever to bring to an end the long antagon- 
ism between religion and culture, it is high time for all devout 
men to set themselves in earnest to bring the Church, as it 
presents itself to the inspection of thoughtful men, into closer 
agreement with the original conception. To say that the pre- 
sent factious condition of the Christian Church is inevitable, 
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and must be perpetual, is to say that Jesus Christ founded 
anarchy and confusion without end. 

But the cause of this antagonism is not found alone in the 
inadequacy and imperfection of our religious ideas and lives. 
It is equally found in the partial and imperfect character of our 
culture. Our religion has chiefly to do with the moral nature, 
and seeks to rectify our relations to the universe by setting us 
right with that God who made and governs it. Our culture 
has chiefly to do with our intellectual and zsthetic nature; and 
leaves the moral too often neglected and dwarfed, and therefore 
ill-prepared to appreciate those high truths which religion re- 
veals, or to submit to those obligations which religion imposes. 
Principal Shairp says, “Goethe, the high-priest of culture, 
loathes Luther, the preacher of righteousness.” Can any one 
familiar with Goethe as he appears in his autobiography, or 
even in Lewes’ Life of Goethe after an accomplished scholar 
has done his best to vindicate this “ high-priest of culture” 
against his own representations of himself, fail to see why 
Goethe hated Luther, and that it indicated not so much that 
the Reformer’s religion was at fault, as that the poet’s culture 
was one-sided and imperfect ? How could a man over whose 
heart and life moral and religious considerations exerted so 
little influence enjoy or even tolerate the intense religious 
earnestness of Luther? That definition of culture, according 
to which Geethe is its highest and best specimen, is certainly 
a one-sided, inadequate, and therefore false definition. No man 
can duly consider what the great German poet and philosopher 
admits to be true, and what the partial advocate, who has so 
zealously laboured to defend Goethe against Gcethe, relates and 
confirms of his indifference to the moral relations and influence 
of his own life; of his cruel and unprincipled treatment, in 
several instances, of the beautiful and lovely women who had 
been won by his personal attractions, and the fascination of 
his conversation and manners; of his conduct in his domestic 
relations to the woman whom he ultimately married; and of his 
cold and selfish indifference to the destiny of his country in her 
great struggle for independence against French imperialism— 
no one can duly consider the admitted and unquestionable facts 
of his life in these and a great many other particulars without 
being convinced that the highest and noblest part of his nature 
—the moral part—was not cultivated, but a neglected and 
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barren waste. When such a man withholds his sympathy from 
religious men and religious truth, we refuse to admit that it is 
any proof that true culture, rounded and complete on all sides, 
has any natural antagonism with religion. This man hated 
earnest religion because he bore along with him, from youth to 
old age, a neglected and corrupted moral nature, and lived in 
the practice of loathsome and hateful vices. When we have 
said so much, we have said all which this case requires or 
permits to be said. 

What we have said of Goethe is true in greater or less 
measure of multitudes of otherwise cultivated men who have 
manifested their aversion to religion. They have lived out of 
the universe where God governs, and where moral character is 
recognised as the one centre around which every man’s highest 
wellbeing is clustered, and on which immortal destiny hinges, 
and in a little world of art and beauty and poetry and song. 
In that little world they have sought and thought they found 
a heaven,—a satisfying portion for a human soul, with little 
thought of moral obligation any farther than relates to the 
regulation of the social amenities of the little circle in which 
they live. Religion would intrude into this paradise of art, 
and proclaim to its selfish inmates their relation to universal, 
toiling, sinning, suffering humanity. It would teach them the 
necessity of preparing, by the cultivation and renovation of 
their moral natures, for an immortal destiny under the moral 
government of God. It would teach such a man as David 
Hume, that he had something to care for besides the acquisi- 
tion of literary fame, and to live for besides the enjoyment of 
his own “growing reputation,"—and not only him, but all 
others who have pursued culture in a like selfish spirit, though 
they have not avowed it so unblushingly as Hume did in the 
closing scenes of his life. 

The men of exclusive devotion to a literary and artistic 
culture do not like such an intruder into their earthly art- 
paradise. The reason why they do not, is not because she is 
not of beautiful and comely form and lovely spirit, not because 
her message is not true, but because she does utter truths which 
grandly and irresistibly rebuke the selfish and earthly life they 
lead. The men who lead such a life have given it out that 
they are the men of culture, and to no small extent this giving 
out has been accepted by the multitude, and their aversion to 
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religion is the antagonism of culture and religion. Let us 
speak the truth; it is only the aversion of a narrow and one- 
sided and selfish culture to a religion which is as comprehensive 
as humanity, and would teach us and teach them to emulate 
in our lives the self-sacrificing philanthropy of the man Christ 
Jesus. For such a life the “high-priest of modern culture” 
had no taste, and therefore he was averse to religious men 
and a religious life. He is imitated in this age by a host of 
followers who have small partnership with him in his genius. 

It seems to be commonly assumed that men of genius are 
perfectly acquainted with any subject of which they choose to 
speak ; especially that they are of course to be presumed to 
have a perfect understanding of a subject so much upon men’s 
tongues, and so familiar to their ears from their very cradles, as 
religion. And yet it is true of men of genius as of other men, 
that they must remain ignorant of every subject to which they 
have never given earnest attention, on which they have never 
candidly thought. For this reason it often happens that men 
of high intellectual cultivation live in enlightened religious 
communities in profound ignorance of religion. They are igno- 
rant of it for the reason that they never make it an object of 
earnest thought and enquiry. They live in their art-world 
just as the devotee of wealth lives in his money-world, and 
give no earnest heed to anything which is not art—just as men 
supremely influenced by the greed of gain give little thought 
or care to anything which cannot be converted into money. 
To this latter class of men, learning, religion, social pleasures, 
all pass for little or nothing, unless they can be coined into 
cash. We have no difficulty in estimating sucha man. He 
is narrow-minded. The absorbing love of money has belittled 
him—shrivelled him to dimensions too small for the proper 
capacity of a human soul. 

Just so the culture which leads a man to treat religion with 
neglect and contempt, and produces a character on which 
moral considerations make little impression, and moral obliga- 
tion sits loosely, is a narrow-minded culture ; it shrivels the 
soul; it deprives a man of the proper dimensions of his man- 
hood. When we notice that Tacitus, surrounded by the dis- 
gusting superstitions which made up the hoary paganism of 
Rome, handed down to posterity the Christian religion branded 
as an “ exitiosa superstitio,’ we are astonished that a man so 
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enlightened should fall into an error so egregious. Buta little 
thought convinces us that he did it through sheer ignorance ; 
he had never thought Christianity worthy of a serious exam- 
ination. In instances well-nigh innumerable, the sneers of 
men of genius and learning at religion have precisely the same 
import. They do not imply that these men have given the 
subject their earnest and candid attention, and after such an 
investigation have thrown the weight of their great intellects 
against it; but that they have neglected to think of it, just as 
Tacitus did, and condemned it in utter ignorance of what they 
condemned. The Christian religion has never suffered greater 
injustice in this world than from the great, and in other 
respects cultivated minds, that have rejected and contemned 
it without examination—rejected it just as the man of avari- 
cious life rejects both religion and culture, because they belong 
not to his little universe of money-making. 

We seek in vain to reconcile such culture with religion. It 
is no more reconcilable than the supreme love of money or 
insatiable ambition is reconcilable with it. Such culture is 
essentially false, narrow, selfish. In all such cases the only 
way to put an end to the antagonism is to substitute a true 
culture for a false one, a culture which comprehends the whole 
man for one which excludes and neglects his highest and 
noblest endowments. Thus far we have been travelling a 
plain path; we must make our culture and our religion more 
perfect, and in proportion as we do so, we shall bring them 
into more harmonious relations with each other. 

But there is a third cause of antagonism between them more 
difficult to deal with. Especially is this true of culture attained 
by the pursuit of science. Religion and science have different 
aims, and pursue different methods. Religion seeks to find 
in nature a personal God ; science interrogates nature in the 
pursuit of general laws, in uniform accordance with which the 
forces of nature act; and her achievements in this direction 
have been truly wonderful. It will not be strange if at length 
she has become a little conceited and arrogant. She has suc- 
ceeded in tracing laws of order and harmony in regions which, 
through immemorial ages, had seemed the empire of caprice 
and accident. She has risen from one generalisation to another 
still more comprehensive, till at last she has become impatient 
of the necessity of a Creator, and proposes, by an extension of 
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the domain of law, to dispense with the function of a Law- 
giver. It has come at length to be true that every cultivator 
of science meets some temptation to engage in this rebellion 
against the reign of a personal Creator. 

Religion and science differ, too, in their methods. Science 
knows no method but observation and experience, and the use 
of logical induction in interpreting the facts thus furnished. 
Religion soars higher, and listens for the voice of God Himself 
speaking in the ear of His needy children, and manifesting to 
them His will, and their duty and destiny, in modes not com- 
prehended in any of the laws which science has discovered. 
These higher modes of manifesting Divinity, of which religion 
informs us, may still be strictly in accordance with the general 
laws of the universe; but if so, those laws are too high up for 
us to reach and verify them. They are laws of which our 
limited knowledge of the whole system never permits us to see 
more than a single application, and therefore that application 
seems to us an event without law; and such an event is always 
distasteful to the mind of exclusively scientific habit. Such 
a mind approaches religion under the influence of a strong 
prejudice against it. 

In dealing with this part of the subject, Principal Shairp 
concedes, or seems to concede, to unbelief more than truth 
either requires or permits. He says: “It is well we should be 
convinced on rational grounds that science, simply as science, 
can never reach God.” He quotes with approbation from Dr 
M‘Leod Campbell, “No telescope will enable us to see God. 
No finest microscope will make Him visible in the act of 
working.” Certainly not. But neither will any telescope 
make us see gravitation. All which the telescope can disclose 
to us is the existence of phenomena, which can only be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the law of universal gravitation. So 
no telescope can indeed make us see God ; but the universe 
around us is full of phenomena, open to universal experience and 
observation, of which the existence of a designing Creator and 
righteous moral Governor of all things is the one only adequate 
explanation. Science as truly gives us God as it gives us 
gravitation. The apostle Paul was not mistaken when he 
wrote: “the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
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If it is said man is finite and God is infinite, and the finite 
can never understand the Infinite, we answer, the prattling babe 
is quite incapable of comprehending his father. The thoughts, 
the designs, the activities, the works of that father are as truly 
incomprehensible to his child as the mind of God is to our 
limited vision. But does not that child know his father? his 
existence? his presence? his power? his love? Not certainly 
the full extent and range of any of his attributes, but their 
reality he does know, admire, and love. And in precisely the 
same sense does short-sighted man know God ; and this is the 
only sense in which it is needful that one should know him, in 
order to lead a devout, religious life. Certainly science does 
not reveal God to our senses. But neither are space or time 
or power or cause revealed to our senses. They are intuitions 
which transcend sense, and to our intuitions equally the pheno- 
mena of the universe reveal a creating God. 

If it be said that in order to know God our moral nature 
must be sound and in healthful activity, we answer, certainly; 
the glory of God,—His Godhead is not His mere creative power, 
but His moral attributes,—His righteousness, His wisdom, His 
love; and this true Godhead no being will ever know that is 
not in moral sympathy with it. A being without virtue can 
no more know virtue or a virtuous being than one blind from 
birth can know colours and admire beauty. The want of such 
moral vision is the one blinding cause which produces all the 
atheism there is among men. In this high and only religious 
sense, the man of science, if proud and selfish in spirit, never 
can by his science know God, any more than a man of the 
greatest genius could ever by science understand the laws of 
light without eyesight. But no one would think of saying that 
the science of optics cannot teach the true doctrine of colour, 
because one must have vision in order to understand it. If 
the mind is healthy, and sound, and active in its highest 
powers and functions, nature—science—does give us God; and 
science gives no truth to any one, in whom those mental 
powers, by which that truth is to be discerned, are not in a 
state of healthful activity. To this law the relation of science 
to God and religion forms no exception. 

This is the all-sufficient explanation of the striking fact that 
both John the Baptist and Christ Himself began their ministry 
by preaching the doctrine of universal repentance. Men think 
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that whenever they will they can turn their thoughts to reli- 
gion, and solve its problems and settle its claims by the mere 
action of the intellect, as in astronomy or chemistry. There is 
&@ previous question of infinite moment and importance which 
each one of us must answer for himself. Is the soul in health? 
Is the moral nature sound? And a true solution of this ques- 
tion will bring us all back to the point from which Christ and 
His great forerunner began their labours. Repentance must be 
our first work. We must begin with moral healing, just as the 
man blind from birth, if he would understand optics, must 
begin with a surgery which should unseal his eyes and let in 
the light of heaven. This is not only an unwelcome truth to 
men of culture, provided that, as often happens, they are proud 
and selfish in spite of their culture, but to all the multitudes 
who are living without God in the world. Such antagonism 
between culture and religion can only be reconciled by repent- 
ance and a life of true virtue. He who attempts the solution 
of the problems of religion without taking into the account 
the sanitary condition of his own soul, is certainly destined to 
a miserable failure. 

The disposition so to extend the domain of impersonal laws 
as to exclude from the universe the active agency of a personal 
Creator and Ruler, is the very tap-root of that unbelief to which 
the exclusive pursuit of physical science tends. No man, who 
in his inner soul believed in such a personal Creator and Ruler, 
would hesitate to believe in the supernatural in such a case 
as the introduction of the Christian religion into the world. 
He would feel the full force of the argument of Paul before 
Agrippa: “ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” To a believer in God 
this question carries along with it its own answer. And yet 
the atheistic negations of unbelief rest on no basis of argu- 
ment. No science has proved to the lowest degree of proba- 
bility any prevalence of material laws in the universe which 
do not originate in, and depend upon, a personal Creator. 
Science, in all its grandest achievements, has utterly failed to 
shew that the action of the soul of universal humanity in 
recognising God in nature is not a true intuition, as worthy 
of implicit faith as the intuition of matter, or of existence, or 
of moral freedom. And yet how many men are found at pre- 
sent scoffing at the credulity of those who, behind all the 
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skill, and order, and harmony, and beauty of the universe, see 
a personal Creator, an Architect and Builder of the heavens 
and the earth, scoffing where angels adore, and yet setting up 
themselves as examples of the highest culture of the human 
soul! We have good reason to pray to be delivered from 
suchaculture. It is the culture of pride and arrogance,—a cul- 
ture which neither makes men more modest nor more virtuous. 

There is yet another tendency of an exclusively scientific 
culture which we cannot pass over in silence. It is its tend- 
ency to beget mental habits unfriendly to the proper influence 
over the mind of that sort of evidence which must necessarily 
be our guide in most of the practical concerns of life, the 
evidence of testimony, or more generally, of what logicians 
distinguish as probable evidence. Physical science can admit 
of no other evidence than that of rigid demonstration and the 
testimony of the senses. And yet these kinds of evidence 
bear but a humble part in solving the real difficulties of 
practical life, whether of the individual or of society. The 
practical questions we are called to determine are such, that 
we can rarely have the evidence of our own senses or of 
demonstration. Their decision depends, by the necessity of 
the case, on balancing opposing probabilities ; and yet on 
their right decision hang issues of the greatest moment to 
ourselves, our friends, and our country. True practical wisdom 
consists in determining rightly and safely in cases where we 
cannot walk by sight—for sight is impossible—nor by demon- 
stration, for of that the case does not admit. On such wisdom 
our success in our own private affairs, the wellbeing of the 
State and the political wellbeing of the world, depends. 
Exclusive devotion to physical science does not tend to culti- 
vate such wisdom, but to disqualify the mind for such affairs. 
We say exclusive devotion, for we admit that the study of 
physical science has its place, and should play a certain part 
in the formation of every man’s character. It is one of the 
factors of every good education. But it should not be pursued 
exclusively—cannot be without making the mind weak, one- 
sided, and incapable of dealing successfully with all the com- 
plicated difficulties and unavoidable uncertainties which sur- 
round human life. No wise man would think of giving a youth 
an exclusive education in material science to fit him for the 
law, or for a judicial career, or for a law-maker, or a statesman. 
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One of the most eminent advocates of scientific culture has 
objected to the study of the classics, because, in the pursuit 
of these, the youth is constantly obliged to rely on authority 
for the meaning of words, and for the interpretation of par- 
ticular grammatical constructions. He might as well object 
to that appointment of Providence, or law of nature—which- 
ever he pleases to call it—-by which we have any childhood 
at all. By the very fact that we begin life in infancy, and 
spend so many years in feebleness, ignorance, and dependence, 
we cannot but form those very habits of relying on the autho- 
rity as well as on the strength of others, just as we do in 
the study of the classics ; and Mr Herbert Spencer’s quarrel, 
after all, is not with the study of the classics, but with an 
inevitable law of nature. 

In the consideration just suggested, we have the true 
explanation of the reaction at present manifest in many 
quarters against classical study. In common with the very . 
conditions of our lives in childhood and youth, it does form 
in us the habit of healthful reliance on authority; it does 
teach us to rely, with such faith as the conditions of humanity 
require, on evidence which is merely probable, and to make 
our way as safely as possible amid all the uncertainties of 
this our earthly existence. With such mental habits, the 
man of exclusively scientific culture has no sympathy—with 
such evidence he has no patience ; he refuses to believe at 
all, unless he can have certainty. Rather than balance oppos- 
ing probabilities, and believe doubtingly, and yet act as though 
he believed certainly, he prefers to stand on what he chooses 
to consider the proud eminence of sneering scepticism. And 
yet to take such a position is to unfit oneself for any of the 
practical realities of human life. 

Religion is a practical thing: he who imagines that it is 
not, who places it in the regions of speculation, has com- 
mitted a fatal error. It is as truly a practical thing as any 
of the common affairs of the present life. Wisdom in respect 
to religion depends on the same conduct of the understand- 
ing as wisdom in respect to the affairs of our every-day life. 
All depends on fairness and candour, on the control of the 
appetites and passions, and the subjugation of the whole man 
to the governing power of reason and conscience. There is 
need of the same faith in evidence which is only probable, 
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the same balancing of opposing probabilities as in all other 
practical affairs. It is not strange, therefore, that a habit of 
mind which sets many scientific men against the study of the 
classics as an important part of education, and which ought, 
in logica] consistency, to set them in rebellion against that 
law of nature which dooms us all to pass through the help- 
lessness and dependence of infancy and childhood, should 
also disqualify the same men for religious faith, throw them 
out of sympathy with the Christian religion, and lead them 
to adopt, with a fervour proportional to their zeal for their 
favourite sciences, a creed of anti-religious negations? What 
might have been @ priori expected has certainly in many 
instances actually happened. 

For such an antagonism between religion and culture we 
know but one remedy. Such scientists must go and sit for 
once at the feet of Jesus of Nazareth, till they can learn 
from Him one of His most characteristic lessons. Let them 
not take the alarm too hastily; we do not ask that they 
believe in His supernatural powers, or His resurrection from 
the tomb where Joseph of Arimathea laid Him. That is not 
by any means the first lesson which we propose. We only 
ask that they sit at His feet long enough to learn that other 
lesson, which is quite independent of His miraculous powers, 
“ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” There is a 
“kingdom of heaven.” For our present purpose it matters 
not whether Jesus of Nazareth founded it or not. It isa 
fraternity of Christ-like souls of all climes, and all nationali- 
ties, and all worlds. No man can gain admission to it who 
has not learned this lesson of Jesus. He may have the 
genius of a philosopher, the learning of a sage ; but he must 
still have the heart of a child. He must have learned “to 
esteem others better than himself,” “to look not on his own 
things, but on the things of others.” He must have so modest 
an estimate of his own powers in presence of the problems of 
the universe, of his own attainments, in comparison with 
the whole range of possible knowledge, as to feel himself to 
be but.a child, and to listen with reverence to any words that 
fall from the lips of any superior in wisdom. If any one has 
not this spirit in him, he has not the temper of mind which 
is suited to this our humanity. He cannot belong to the 
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fraternity of humble and modest and loving ones. He is 
proud, and must dwell in that solitary isolation which pride 
always produces, till he is converted and becomes as a little 
child. Then shall he enter the kingdom of heaven and know 
its blessedness. Till then he may despise it, but it in return 
must sorrowfully disown him as deficient in those {yualities 
which form the basis of all virtuous character. The antagon- 
ism is not between such a man’s intellect and the do¢trines of 
religion, but between his heart and the only true moral 
standard of the universe. . 

If there are prevalent among us such conceptions of culture, 
and modes of education which tend to such habits of thought 
and life, we cannot too earnestly deprecate their influence, or 
seek their amendment. They are not alone unfriendly to 
religion ; they are no less hostile to those loving subordinations 
which make domestic happiness possible, and render the State 
capable of freedom without anarchy. There is nothing which 
we as a nation have more reason to dread, than an education 
which awakens the mind to activity, and opens to it the foun- 
tains of that knowledge which puffeth up, without training it 
to modesty, to humility, to faith, to subordination. This is a 
serious subject, which cannot be too thoughtfully considered 
by a great people engaged in the laudable endeavour to provide 
for universal education. We are no enemies, we are earnest 
friends, of the cultivation of the physical sciences. But we 
regard the exclusive claims set up for them in some quarters, 
not only as arrogant, but as eminently dangerous to mental 
soundness, to subordination, to virtue. 

We cannot therefore avoid the conclusion, that the causes of 
the antagonism between culture and religion are to be found in 
the inadequacy of our religion to express the sublime conception 
of its Founder, and in the one-sidedness and incompleteness of 
our culture. And the remedy must be sought in honest efforts 
more completely to interpenetrate the practical religion of the 
time with the thought, the heart, the spirit of the Divine 
Master, and to round out all our systems of culture, till they 
shall comprehend not merely the intellectual and esthetic, but 
the moral nature of man. We cannot help thinking that just 
in proportion as such efforts are earnestly put forth on both 
sides, the din of the long conflict will die away, and the “ lion 
and the lamb will dwell together.” 
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We think this subject worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion of all the leaders of our religious thought. What man of 
sense did not see the folly and madness of the attempt to 
impose upon the world as an essential article of the Christian 
faith, the doctrine of infallibility? And yet are not Protestants 
often guilty in greater or less degree of similar folly? Are 
not many of our sects—ought we not rather to say all ?—con- 
tending for some things, either in modes of stating faith, or in 
forms of organisation, which are really as indefensible as infal- 
libility? And how much the tenacity with which we hold 
such things, and the attitude of conflict with one another into 
which we are thus brought, expose religion itself to the cutting 
and damaging sarcasms of unbelief? There is but one way in 
which religious men can rid themselves of all responsibility for 
the long antagonism between religion and culture. They must 
consent to relax their hold of every foreign element which has 
attached itself to Christianity in its progress through the ages, 
and realise to the utmost possible extent the conception of the 
Divine Author of Christianity in the actual religion of the 
present hour. Much has been accomplished towards the attain- 
ment of this end in the last three hundred years. Much, very 
much, yet remains to be done. Here is noble work for all the 
talent engaged in religious thought in our age, far nobler than 
to strengthen the walls by which Christian sects are divided 
from each other, or to defend with any argument however 
ingenious the peculiarities by which one’s own sect is distin- 
guished. 

We cannot close without expressing the wish that Principal 
Shairp’s book may have a wide circulation, and that it may be 
candidly and prayerfully read by young men in pursuit of 
liberal culture. We could wish indeed that he had been more 
felicitous, than we think he has been, in stating the real relation 
of science to'religion. His language in reference to this sub- 
ject is certainly not well guarded, and has, we regret to say, 
exposed him to unfriendly criticism in some highly respectable 
journals in this country. But the aim of the work is excellent, 
its spirit admirable, and its style is so clear, chaste, and truthful 
as to be quite refreshing amid the sensationalism which so 
shockingly abounds. We rejoice to know that young men are 
trained in the Scotch universities under influences so pure, 
truthful, and devout. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander and Congregational Review. New Haven. 
January, April, and July 1872. 

2. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York. 
July 1872. 

8. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. July 
1872. 


The great fire at Chicago, which suddenly arrested so many human 
schemes, seriously affected the arrangements of the editors of the 
Congregational Quarterly, which was published in that city. Instead 
of struggling with the difficulties brought upon them by that disaster, 
they have wisely resolved to make common cause with the New 
Englander, a periodical of kindred character, so that henceforth 
the resources of the two will be combined. This arrangement was 
entered into in the beginning of the present year, and if we may 
judge from the three numbers now before us, the old New Englander, 
which for twenty-nine years held on an independent course, will be 
greatly strengthened, and in every respect improved, by its new ally. 
Certainly it is vastly better for the interests of literature as well as 
for the cause which may be advocated, that there should be one 
vigorous and powerful journal, than two or three working in the same 
sphere and with difficulty maintaining an existence. . 

The number for January contains a very excellent paper on ‘‘ The 
Roman Element in Modern Civilisation,” by Professor J. L. Diman. 
In his work on ‘‘ European Civilisation,’’ M. Guizot has traced, in 
luminous lines, the grand profile of European progress. He has 
carefully surveyed and marked out the vast expanse stretching from 
the fall of the Western Empire to the rise of modern times. His 
opinion is, that the principal legacy of Rome to the civilisation that 
followed, was the municipal system. Professor Diman controverts 
this view, and shews that Guizot has entirely lost sight of the signal 
influence of Rome, indirectly, and by her legal maxims in shaping the 
social institutions of the middle age, and that the Feudal system is 
not an outgrowth of Germanic tribal customs, but simply a modifica- 
tion of the law of contract—a law which belongs to a developed, and 
not to a crude, state of society. The law of contract was of Roman 
growth, and was modified by Germanic institutions. Feudalism 
prevailed only where the Germanic tribes came into contact with the 
empire. Guizot has failed in not observing that the Feudal system 
was neither exclusively Roman nor exclusively German in its origin, 
but that it partook of elements derived partly from archaic barbarian 
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usage and partly from Roman law, and thus was a compound system. 
The great communal revolution of the twelfth century, which was an 
inauguration of modern nations and of modern liberty, was one direct 
offshoot of the Feudal system. The Commune was just a new appli- 
cation of the theory of contract. The Feudal system, as it was, 
could not meet the wants of this new commercial society, and hence the 
introduction of the refined distinctions of Roman law. This law 
gradually undermined the Feudal system. Lawyers trained in the 
school of Bologna were scattered over Europe, and became the real 
subverters of priestly and feudal domination. They gave the death- 
blow‘to the middle age. 

Dr Harris, in his inaugural address at Yale College, advocates the 
study of theology as a ‘“ learning,” a ‘‘ department essential in a 
university,’’"—one of the three great departments of thought, science, 
philosophy, theology. Professor Sewell has an able paper on 
‘* Chinese History,” tracing it, in its various epochs, from very remote 
times. The next article is an admirable discriminating critique 
of ‘* Herbert Spencer’s Laws of the Unknowable,” or the Philo- 
sophy of Nescience. The writer compares the hardy, old-fashioned 
atheism with this philosophy in these terms: “‘ The first is a pre- 
cipice, bold and naked, over which one may plunge if he chooses ; 
the second is the same precipice, covered over with snow, not strong 
enough to save one from the abysses, but powerful, by its seeming 
safety, to lure him to destruction.” This philosophy affirms that by 
the constitution of the mind we never can reach reality, but that all 
we know are merely phenomena, and not “ things in themselves.” 

The April Number of this Quarterly contains first a capital paper 
on “ The Antagonism of Religion and Culture.” Professor Hoppin, 
writing on ‘‘ The Spiritual Element in Preaching,” rightly holds that 
the true function of the preacher is that of interpretation. The 
preacher is an interpreter ; the only thing which he has to do, and 
for which he is responsible, is to interpret God's revealed will to 
men. Mere scientific hermeneutics will of itself fail to lead the 
student into the mystery of divine truth, in which the spirit of its 
life, the inner glory of its power, dwells. The spiritual meaning of 
God’s Word yields itself only to him who is guided in his study of it 
by the Holy Spirit. This ‘‘ pneumatic exegesis,” as the Germans 
call it, does not set aside, but pre-supposes scholarly exegesis in the 
work of every preacher who would qualify himself for his work. 
Sermonising in modern times is apt to become only a human 
discourse on some Scripture theme. The true work which is needed, 
we are deeply persuaded, is, as the writer of this article so well shews, 
a fuller and clearer presentation of God’s own truth to the minds 
and consciences of men. 
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Passing other papers, we notice an account of the new ‘ Doc- 
trinal Basis”’ of the Congregational churches of America, which is 
said to be simply “‘ evangelical.” On the ground of this basis, they 
invite into their community all who can adopt their polity, ‘‘ whether, 
theologically, they be Calvinists, Lutherans, Armenians, or even, to a 
certain extent, Sacramentarians ; whether they baptise by sprinkling 
or immersion, whether they worship with or without a liturgy.” This 
is set forth as a pattern of liberality for the other churches to follow! 

The July number contains several important papers. ‘‘ Taine’s 
History of the English Language” is ably reviewed, and shewn to be 
of little real value. ‘‘ The Aspect of Theism” is a very seasonable 
and vigorous article in opposition to the “scientific bush-whacker 
who, on every new extension of the reign of law, hastens to announce 
his conviction that God cannot last much longer; that after one or 
two more efforts science will drive Him clean over the brink of the solid 
world, and leave Him in the abysses.” The ‘ Physical Geography of 
Turkey” is very fully described by Mr Trowbridge, an American 
missionary residing in that country. The writer speaks with enthusi- 
asm of the vast resources for the residence and “ healthy development 
of millions of men” which have been prepared in that magnificent 
country. The remaining articles are on ‘‘ The Foundation of Moral 
Obligation,” and on “‘ Missionary Work in Hawaii,” which opens up 
a most interesting chapter in the modern history of the progress of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review for July contains 
a very learned and elaborate article by Dr Lewis on “‘ Primitive Greek 
Religion,” in which he traces the influence of primitive patriarchal 
religion in the Greek mythology. Dr Atwater discusses the ‘‘ Labour 
Question in its Economic and Christian Aspects,” shewing the dangers 
which arise from trades-unions and other movements of the present 
day, and the necessity of leavening the public mind with the principles 
of Christianity. This question has pressing claims on the attention 
of all who take notice of the tendencies of the times. Herbert Spencer's 
theory of ‘‘ Evolution” is ably criticised by Professor Bascom of 
Williamstown, and shewn to be pure materialism. The learned Pro- 
fessor Green of Princeton gives an account of ‘‘ Assyrian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.” ‘* The Order of Salvation,” by the Rev. R. E. Wilson, 
and an article on ‘‘ Preaching Christ,” by Dr Atwater, are occasioned 
by Dr Schreeder’s discussion of ‘‘ The Order of Salvation,” which 
appeared last year in the Presbyterian Review. The whole subject is 
interesting, and in these several papers it is examined from different 
points of view. The ‘‘ Tenure of the Elder’s Office” has recently 
been the subject of much discussion in Amercia, as our readers are 
aware. Dr M‘Gill of Princeton reviews the arguments of those who 
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advocate a temporary tenure of office, and strongly maintains that a 
*‘ life-tenure of office” is the doctrine of Scripture, and is in accordance 
with the constitution of the Presbyterian Church. 

The July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra contains papers on 
‘* The Influence of the Press,” by Professor Bascom ; ‘‘ Destructive 
Analysis in Theology,” by Professor Potwin; ‘‘ Revelation and 
Inspiration,” by Professor Barrows, in which he maintains that the 
seat of inspiration is in the souls of the sacred writers, and not in 
what they wrote; ‘“‘ The Growth of Christ's Kingdom,” by Professor 
Harris. Lyell’s ‘‘ Students’ Elements of Theology” is subjected to a 
searching criticism by Mr Perry, and is shewn to be on many points 
an unsatisfactory work notwithstanding its acknowledged excellency. 
There is an interesting paper in illustration of the subject ‘ Christ as 
a practical observer of Nature, Persons, and Events.” Professor 
Pond discusses with great judgment the important subject of ‘* Church 
Creeds.” He justly holds that a creed is as necessary to a church as 
the truths of the gospel are to the individual believer, and properly 
utters a warning voice against the indifference to religious truth and 
dislike of creeds which is beginning in so many forms to shew itself. 

M. G. E. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, Poinosopny anp THEOLOGY, 


The Doctrine of the Church: a Historical Monograph, with a full Biblio- 
graphy of the Subject. By Joun J. M‘Exninney, D.D., Milnor Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia. 1871. 


This volume belongs to a class of works which the ever extending horizon 
of theological literature is rendering more and more necessary—what may 
be called Historical Introdactions. It is an endeavour to present a bird’s- 
cye view of the great controversies that have been carried on touching 
the nature, constitution, and powers of the Christian Church, and to 
give the substance of the arguments on both sides. Considering that the 
author is a pioneer in a field hardly entered by any other, and that the 
subject is one of such great extent, we consider that he has placed the 
theological world under much obligation by the issue of his volume. 
Though “compiled with no polemical purpose,” the work is obviously 
written from the point of view of a moderate Episcopalian, and we are 
not long in perceiving that his sympathies are pretty strong in that 
direction. Thus, Clement of Rome, the earliest of the apostolical fathers, 
is claimed as advocating a threefold order of clergy, corresponding to 
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the Jewish high-priest, priest, and Levite, a view which has no doubt 
the support of Rothe, but which has been, we think, shewn to be unten- 
able by Dr Donaldson of Edinburgh. In like manner, Dr M‘Elhinney 
quotes largely from the Ignatian epistles, merely qualifying their autho- 
rity by a reference to the controversy on their genuineness, although 
internal evidence alone is enough to shew that the passages which he 
quotes are spurious. The celebrated “Sententia Hieronymi,” on which 
Blondel has written so exhaustively, is regarded as insufficient to attest 
the non-apostolical origin of Prelacy. We note these things to shew 
that the bias of the author is stronger than he himself supposes, and 
that he can hardly be regarded as giving a perfectly impartial judgment 
on the controversies which he chronicles. At the same time, we regard 
this volume as an exceedingly interesting and useful view of the course 
of discussion on Church questions —questions many of which have come 
up for consideration in our time, and are sufficiently baffling even for 
those who have all the light of past experience and discussiun to guide 
them. 

There are some obvious omissions in this volume. Thus the Erastian 
controversy receives but a passing notice, as one of the topics that occu- 
pied the Westminster Assembly. We should have thought that a dispute 
which engaged the earnest attention of Erastus and Beza, and then 
passed to the hands of the Dutch divines, Grotius, Vossius, Vedelius, 
Vocetius, Apollonius,and others, and was taken up by our Scotch theologians, 
Gillespie and Rutherford, with so able an Erastian advocate as Selden on 
the other side, would have been deemed worthy of at least a whole chapter 
in such a work as this. We may note too, that, though he belongs to the 
family of Mac, the author seems to have paid little attention to the 
discussions on the Church which have been carried on in Scotland, of 
some of which we have so interesting glimpses in Dr Walker's Cun- 
ningham Lectures, A good deal of his information is evidently got at 
second hand, 

Probably the most valuable part of this volume is the bibliographical 
catalogue. If the general reader has any desire to know how many books 
bear on the doctrine of the Church, it will be interesting to him to know 
that Dr M‘Elhinney’s list embraces 873 works, or (counting for double 
numbers) not much under a thousand. Some omissions may be noted 
here too. Thus, Dr Wardlaw's lectures on Church Establishments have a 
place, but not Dr Chalmers’, in reply to which they were written. Dr 
Cunningham's “ Historical Theology” and “ Discussions on Church 
Principles,” are given, but not his ‘Reformers and Theology of the 
Reformation.” The London Quarterly Review gets a place, because of its 
review of the Duke of Argyll on Presbytery, but not the Princeton Review, 
though swarming with articles of a like kind. But a more serious omis- 
sion is that of the Dutch writers on the relation of the magistrate to the 
Church. We might_say something on the strange ignorance of an 
Episcopalian divine of the Erastian controversy, of which the facts we have 
mentioned are indications. But we would rather not conclude with a 
disparaging remark on an author who really deserves well of the theological 
world in publishing this useful volume. W. G. B. 
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A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon- 
ciliation. By Axsrecut Ritscut. Translated from the German with 
the Author's sanction, by Joun S, Brack, M.A. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston & Douglas. 1872. 


This valuable work has already been noticed in our columns. Mr 
Black’s correct and elegant version leaves nothing to be desired, except, 
perhaps, an index, which would have been a useful addition to a book that 
theologians will frequently have occasion to consult. Ritschl was one of the 
ablest of the disciples of the late Ferdinand Baur of Tibingen. He diverged 
widely from the views of his master, greatly to the mortification of the 
latter, but has continued from his new standpoint to pursue those investi- 
gations into the history of dogma which formed the most valuable feature 
in the work of the Tiibingen School. In the present volume, as the 
author tells us, we have the results of thirty years of study “of the Christian 
idea of reconciliation.” We do not consider that the book is without faults. 
No religious enthusiasm, and no warmth of feeling, light up any page of 
the “ Critical History.’ Neither the mystic nor the pietist, to use German 
phraseology, could find enjoyment in such a book. Nevertheless, it will 
be eminently useful to the student, for it is learned, acute, and candid. 
The account the author gives of the Reformation doctrine of justification, 
deserves to be read with special attention. He recognises in the Reforma- 
tion era the classical period for the formation of the dogma, and has devoted 
much attention to the writings of the Reformers. He gives great emphasis 
to the fact, that the Reformers did not separate as the Socinians and 
Anabaptists from the Catholic Church ; for to them “ faith and Christian 
life are inconceivable, except within the religious society which is always 
in existence previous to any manifestation of individual life.” The fol- 
lowing is his account of the matter :— 


“The Roman empire had from a very early period been distinguished 
as a Christian society by a distinctive feature that more properly belongs 
to a Church, namely, by the imposition of a dogmatic crecd. The imperial 
edict of Gratianus, Valentinianus, and Theodosius, De summa T'rinitate et 
Jide Catholica of the year 380 (the first in the Justinian codex), which was 
still the unchanged basis of public law at the time of the Reformation, 
treats as Catholic Christians all those persons who share the profession of 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, respecting the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, 
and brands all others with the name of heretics, regarding them as exposed 
to the wrath of God, as well as to temporal punishment at the pleasure of 
the emperor. The reformers did not divest themselves of this, the mark 
that distinguished the empire as the Christian community; for though they 
sought to bring about changes in the then existing ecclesiastical order, as well 
as in that view of the scheme of salvation which was current in their time, 
they never disputed the doctrine of the Trinity. . Not only did the 
reformers continue consciously and deliberately to be Catholic in virtue of 
this: their strict conformity with the — of the Christian religion, 
so far as these had been avowed by the Roman empire, also made it possible 
for princes and rulers, as such, to tolerate them, to protect them, and even 
to make common cause with them.” J. G. 
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Half-Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the Origin and Development of 
prevailing forms of Unbelief, considered in relation to the Nature 
and Claims of the Christian System. By Rev. J. M. Mannina, D.D., 
Boston, London : Dickinson and Higham, Farrington Street. 


All anti-Christian error, Dr Manning holds, is a form of Pantheism or 
of Positivism ; and the descent from Christ is inevitably downwards to one 
or other, according to our individual character, all men being constitu- 
tionally @ priori or @ posteriori thinkers. But as the human mind always 
seeks truth, even when erring, unchristian systems will be half-truths : 
hence the above title. In the present volume the writer deals exclusively 
with Pantheism. THe devotes considerable space to the life and teaching cf 
Spinoza ; gives a hasty sketch of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel (being 
modest and honest enough to inform us that he knows them only at second 
hand) ; shews the results of Pantheism as applied to Christology by Strauss; 
in literature as illustrated by Goethe, Carlyle and Emerson, to each of 
whom he devotes a separate chapter; and finally takes Theodore Parker 
as representative of Theism, with a Pantheistic drift. The book is through- 
out pleasant and instructive reading, and is carefully executed ; we have 
seen nowhere a better and fuller popular sketch of Pantheism, and any one 
wishful to know what that system is and says, may consult it with advan- 
tage. The refutation of the system is not so complete. Dr Manning holds 
that “ the best refutation of a religious error is the clear statement of it,” 
and that therefore his sketch is about refutation enough; and so it is—for 
those who agree with him. Ile gives us, however, to understand that, asa 
system of thought, it is refuted by the philosophy of Reid and Hamilton. 
“ The necessary and immutable convictions of our nature never fail to pro- 
nounce it false when its essential meaning is brought clearly to view.” 
“We must insist that this fundamental belief in the separate existence of 
the subject knowing and the object known is true until the Pantheist 
prove it false.” “ Its foundations are not broad enough for the facts of the 
soul.” We believe that these sentences come near the pith of the matter. 

There are sundry faults and minor blemishes in the book. We are 
sorry to find him saying that Spinoza wrote not to instruct but to puzzle 
mankind, and that he found a secret enjoyment in confusing men’s 
thoughts and bewildering them with subtle paradoxes. He so misreads 
ths well-known story about Spinoza and the fighting spiders, as to tell us 
that the philosopher was rejoicing in an illustration of his own ethical 
principle of the right of power to triumph over weakness. He makes 
Schleiermacher exclaim in a sermon, “ Offer up with me reverently a lock 
of hair to the manes of the holy but rejected Spinoza,” &c. The passage 
occurs in his Reden. There is an occasional unsympathetic hardness in 
his interpretation of words which he quotes. This is specially apparent in 
his treatment of Carlyle, the result of whose teaching he thus sums up : 
“To call evil good and darkness light, and adore them as such, is the sub- 
limest act of man’s religious nature. We do not touch the highwater 
mark of our manhood, till we believe in the divinity of crime, and are able 
to say unto sin itself, Thou art my God.” In singular contrast with the 
harshness of his handling of Carlyle, is his tenderness towards Emerson; 
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and the reader will be astonished to hear, that “ Emerson never raves like 
his friend across the ocean.”" He makes Parker hold it to be the duty of 
the Christian Church to admit atheists into its fellowship ; but certainly 
the language which he quotes asserts nothing of the kind. 

But these are accidental blemishes. We have found Dr Manning a plea- 
sant and instructive companion ; and believe that his lectures are fitted to 
be greatly helpful, to young students especially, for whom, “— they 
were originally prepared. Ww. 8. 


The Government of the Kingdom of Christ: An Enquiry as to the Serip- 
tural, Invincible, and Historical Position of Presbytery. A Prize 
Essay. By Rev. J. M. Porteous. 1872. 

The Scriptural Form of Church Government. By the Rev. C. C. Srewarrt, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 1872. 


Both of these works are by Presbyterian ministers—the first by a Free 
Churchman of the anti-union school, the second by a Canadian Voluntary. 
They go over the usual positions in the controversy between Presbyterians 
and Prelatists, and bring out clearly and conclusively the results which 
have commonly been arrived at by Presbyterian writers. They do not 
profess to be the results of independent investigation, but rather summaries 
of the conclusions of able writers who have investigated independently. 
Thus Mr Porteous, in his account of the statements of the Early Fathers 
on the bishop and presbyter question, follows Dr Cunningham in his His- 
torical Theology, giving a summary of his views. This, of course, is not 
to be objected to; indeed, in treatises for popular use, it is natural and 
inevitable. We remark, however, that when this process is followed, the 
second summary is generally more emphatic and precise than the first ; 
the writer who gives a summary of conclusions arrived at by a previous 
and independent writer generally makes everything more clear, certain, 
and conclusive than his authority. This seems to arise from the tendency 
of every controversial writer to lay stress on those passages which are most 
in favour of his views, and, unconsciously perhaps, to make little of other 
passages which may be more ambiguous. The second writer, summarising 
from the first, lays still more stress on the favourable passages, and is apt 
to leave the others wholly out of view. From the very nature of things, 
it is hardly to be expected that a quite fair and full account of an old 
writer's views on a controverted subject will be found in the pages of a 
summarist. Summaries, therefore, on such subjects as the present are apt 
to have a one-sided aspect, and not to make much allowance for difficulties 
which independent investigators cannot ignore. With this qualification, 
we commend the works before us as useful and clear treatises on the sub- 
ject of Church Government, bringing out a great amount of important 
truth, which in Churches overshadowed by the Church of England or its 
branches, it is of very great importance that the members should be made 
to know. 

Each writer has indicated his peculiar proclivities as a Presbyterian. 
Mr Stewart is decidedly against the union of Church and State. Mr 
Porteous, while appearing to reflect the opinions of others on the question 
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of union between the Scottish negotiating Churches, probably signifies his 
own. The views of the Free Church Asssembly, he says, are held by a 
considerable minority to be fitted “ to subvert national subjection to Christ, 
and to be in effect an alteration of the constitutional principles of the 
Church.” This, of course, is very sad; but a brighter prospect arises on 
the clouded horizon. ‘ The Established Church and others are meanwhile 
pointing towards a more comprehensive union, on the basis of the principles 
of the Reformation.” Then an extract is given from an Act of Assembly 
1870 ; and thereafter, in illustration of the views of the “ others,” we have 
an extract from Dr Begg’s lecture on “ Ecclesiastical and Social Evils.” This 
is surely very unkind to Dr Begg. Can Mr Porteous mean that Dr Begg holds 
that a union on an Erastian basis is a union “ on the basis of the principles of 
the Reformation”? The extract given from Dr Begg maintains that “every 
shilling ” of all the ecclesiastical funds of Scotland, State-given or other- 
wise, ought to be secured for the united Church ; and the Doctor waxes 
eloquent and enthusiastic at the thought of so copious a provision of loaves 
and fishes. We have seldom seen Dr Begg made to appear in so secular a 
light. 

We should add that Mr Porteous’ work contains a great amount of 
valuable information on the statistics of the Presbyterian Church through- 
out the different countries of the world. ‘The sum total of the whole gives 
above 20,000 Presbyterian Churches, embracing a population of abvve 
thirty-four millions, If Presbyterians and Lutherans be united, the total is 
54,931,625 out of 107,000,000 Protestants, being an actual numerical 
majority of the Protestant world. W. G. B. 


Ecce Episcopus : The Bishop of Souls and His Church. London, 1872. 


The family of “ Ecce” has been getting very numerous ; but rather, we 
apprehend, falling off in ability. The present volume we are disposed to 
class among those which certain leisurely and well-to-do writers publish 
rather for their own satisfaction than with any hope of changing the 
opinions of the community at large. -It is from the Quaker point of view 
—maintaining that there is but one bishop, and that the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper were never intended to be permanent. If 
our readers should smile at this as an innocent opinion, we regret to have 
to add, that the wisdom of the Head of the Church in instituting these as 
permanent ordinances, according to the general belief, is impugned, for 
they are represented as not only the occasion, but human nature being 
what it is, the inevitable cause of all manner of corruptions. But if the 
statements are strong, the logic is thin and feeble. There is added to the 
volume an appendix of miscellaneous papers, many of which are highly 
interesting. W. G. B. 
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Op Testament Execests. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version (a.v. 1611), with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Trans- 
lation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 
by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. I. Parts I. and IT, 
Genesis—Deuteronomy. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1871. 


These two goodly volumes may be welcomed as the beginning of one of 
the most important works with which the name of the English Church has 
recently been connected. It is well worthy of going forward in association 
with the present revision of the Scriptures. Not that scholars will find 
all their doubts resolved in these pages ; they are written, rather that “the 
latest information might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture.” 
But in this view, the late Speaker may be congratulated on the nature of 
the work to which his suggestion has given rise. Without giving Colenso 
and his difficulties any undue prominence, the Bishop of Ely, in the Jntro- 
ductions he has written to the Pentateuch and Genesis, as well as in his notes 
on Genesis, may be regarded as having fairly met the greater part of the 
objections commonly brought against the writings of Moses; nor have his 
coadjutors, Canon Cook on Exodus, Samuel Clark on Leviticus, T. E. Espin 
on Numbers and Deuteronomy, been a whit behind in the judiciousness 
and fidelity with which they have executed their several portions. It is 
to be regretted that so much which is popularly useful was not thrown 
into a form which would have made it more generally accessible. Why 
so large a part of a costly work should be occupied with the mere reprint- 
ing of the ordinary version of the Bible, is hard to understand. The name 
of the publishers is a sufficient guarantee for beautiful execution, but 
when, page after page, in most luxurious type, the common version 
expatiates, while the notes not unfrequently occupy but an inch or so of 
smaller type at the foot, there is reason for complaint. It may be too 
much to expect that in the succeeding volumes the ordinary text, while 
retained for sake of reference, will be thrown into small type, so that, with- 
out allowing the notes to become more lengthy than at present, the price 
of the entire work may be greatly reduced ; but at all events, it is to be 
hoped that a People’s Edition will soon be issued, May it be permitted 
also, in view of that future edition, to suggest that there are non-episcopal 
readers who would regard the work as more truly catholic were certain 
needless references to the Anglican Church omitted? One reference of the 
kind, indeed, deserves a severer epithet: “The Day of Atonement 
expanded the meaning of every sin offering, in the same way as the ser- 
vices for Good Friday and Ash Wednesday expand the meaning of our 
Litany days throughout the year, and Easter Day that of our Sundays.” 
No doubt this view of Sunday accords very well with what Mr Clark main- 
tains about the Sabbath in pp. 333-342, viz., “ There is no distinct evidence 
that the Sabbath as a formal ordinance was recognised before the time of 
Moses ;” but it was worthy of special note by him, that Bishop Browne 
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vindicates the opposite view in his note on Genesis ii. 2, and urges that 
“all mankind are interested in the sanctification of the Sabbath.” 

llaving begun to take exception, it may be as well to state that we had 
marked several notes by Mr Clark as worthy of special approval, e.g., on 
the visiting of the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, on the clean 
and unclean animals, on leprosy, Azazel, and the Levirate law. The Rev. 
T’. E, Espin furnishes notes not less admirable on the numbering of the 
first born (in Num. iii. 39-43), and on the difficulty raised by Colenso 
about the number of lambs sacrificed by Aaron and his two sons, in con- 
nection with the passover. It was hardly to be expected that he would 
escape the common notion about Moses being translated shortly after his 
burial, though it is a wonder this should be given as explaining the fact 
that no man knew his sepulchre. The burial of Moses in the region of the 
curse, was the whole contention between God and His servant, as appears 
from Deut. iii. 24-27, and it was to prevent the possibility of his being 
carried over into Canaan that his grave was concealed. There needed to 
be this illustration of the truth, that “by the deeds of the law no flesh 
shall be justified.” It is more surprising to find Canon Cook, while argu- 
ing correctly in favour of the Israelites having been 430 years in Egypt, 
unable to bring this into accord with Gal. iii. 17, and ready to vouch for 
the accuracy of the 480 years in 1 Kings vi. 1, though it seems quite 
impossible to harmonise that number with statements in Judges. Neither 
perhaps is it altogether satisfactory to find Mr Cook dealing with the 
wonders of the magicians as mere jugglers’ tricks ; nor is it so clear, as he 
seems to imagine, in regard to the passage of the Red Sea, “that Moses 
takes for granted that a strong east wind blowing through the night, under 
given circumstances, would make the passage quite possible.” Probably, 
however, this only proves that the miracles of the Old Testament need 
fresh treatment, such as those of the Gospel period have in recent times 
received. It is more obvious to remark, that the Egyptian studies of the 
Rey. Canon have led him to attach greater definiteness to the hieroglyphic 
records in their relation to Bible history than is entirely warrantable. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether, in appending fifty pages on the subject 
of “ Egyptian Words and History,” the General Editor has done much to 
make his pet study intelligible to “the laity.” Would it not have been 
better, in a separate work, to have secured the general acceptance of his 
theories, rather than load the enterprise in which he is at present engaged 
with so much that is matter of debate ? 

The main interest, in view of recent attacks on the Pentateuch, gathers 
around the part of this work for which Bishop Browne is responsible. 
On the whole, he has little reason to dread the criticism of his former 
pupil, the Bishop of Natal. The Bishop of Ely’s work will compare 
favourably with that of Lange, or Delitzsch, or Keil, at least in those parts 
where scientific thedries come into account. His great danger, in fact, 
arises from injecting into the first chapters of Genesis too much science. 
He would regard “in thie beginning,” as “the beginning of all things,” 
and the heavens and the earth he would consider to be “the universe 
popularly described.” Ile virtually adopts Hugh Miller's scheme as to 
the “days,” and in the usual easy way concludes, that “as physiology 
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must have been nearly, and geology wholly, unknown to the Semitic nations 
of antiquity, such a general correspondence of sacred history with modern 
science is surely more striking and important than any apparent difference 
in detail.” When will men admit, as Professor Duns has done, that “ there 
is no reference to the geological record in the first chapter of Genesis” ? 
It ought surely to be regarded as a truism by this time, that “that chapter 
is not a history in any sort of any order of things but the present.” What 
good end can be served by making “ heaven” in the first verse include 
universal nature, when in the eighth verse it is so distinctly limited to the 
sky overhead, “‘ God called the firmament heaven”? As to the Mosaic 
days, there is reason to be chary when any portion of the Bible is made to 
teach in so many words the doctrines of advanced and ever-varying science. 
It is not to be wondered at, that geologists and theologians have alike found 
fatal errors in the vision-theory by which the days of Genesis are made to 
harmonise with the record of the rocks. Genesis concerns itself merely 
with the preparation of the earth for the habitation of Adam. This of 
itself, however, might lead to greater firmness on the part of Bishop 
Browne in dealing with pre-Adamite theories. He does not feel himself 
compelled from Scripture to settle the antiquity of man, so that there is 
the less reason for hesitating to give the fullest force to the statement, that 
‘the whole Bible, both Old and New Testaments, refers to Adam as the 
head of the human race.” 

In regard to Darwinian theories, it is curious to find the Bishop 
emphasising points which do not of themselves establish a difference 
between man and the lower animals. It is on the word “ create,” in Gen. 
i. 27, he lays special stress, whereas plainly the distinguishing feature is 
the image of God. Even so he declares, that “all animals have the body, 
all the living soul ; but the breath of life breathed into the nostrils by God 
Himself is said of man alone.” But, as Keil remarks, “ The breath of life, 
i.e., breath-producing life, does not denote the spirit by which man is 
distinguished from the animals, or the soul of man from that of beasts, 
but only the life-breath, as in 1 Kings xvii. 17... . It is true that 
mw? generally signifies the human soul, but in Gen. vii. 22, 9" M7 ap) 
is used of men and animals both.” 

There is another point also on which the Bishop falls in with ordinary mis- 
conceptions. ‘The reason,” he says, “ why Satan took the form of a beast 
remarkable for its subtlety, may have been that so Eve might be the less 
upon her guard. New as she was to all creation, che may not have been 
surprised at speech in an animal which apparently possessed almost 
human sagacity.” By following Milton after this fashion, difficulties 
innumerable have been created between science and religion, and the 
natural history of serpents has been confidently appealed to as refuting the 
Bible story, while, all the time, the Bible is totally irresponsible for the 
views assigned to it, and tells of no change wrought upon the lower animals, 
other than sin necessarily and naturally induced. In the curse which was 
afterwards pronounced upon the serpent, we merely read the use God made 
of the already abject form of that creature, as indicative of the contumely 
which would cover him who had inspired the serpent: “On thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” Here 
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there was nothing absolutely new introduced, any more than when the 
bow was placed in the sky as the sign of God’s covenant. “Subtlety,” not 
in the sense of Qzévuo¢, as the LXX. have it, but, according to Gesenius, 
in the sense of craftiness, “was a natural characteristic of the serpent, 
which led the evil one to select it as his instrument” (Keil) ; but along 
with this, the serpent wriggled in the dust as a worm, and this original 
and abiding fact was merely made the symbol of the doom affixed to the 
ways of the transgressor. Thus are we delivered from the supposition that 
God allowed a special potency to be infused into the temptation which 
assailed our first parents. It was not as a cherub of light Satan was per- 
mitted to draw near, nor as an invisible spirit bending secretly the human 
will, but he had to stoop to appear in the form of a cunning, crawling, 
wormlike serpent, so that the woman, who surely shared her husband's 
knowledge and dominion over the animals, might be on her guard. 

There is a still further subject conneeted with the opening chapters of 
Genesis which is not discussed as it ought to be, especially in view of 
scientific objections which are continually urged ; we refer to the way in 
which Gen. i. 29 and Gen. ix. 3 are read by Lange, Delitzsch, and a host of 
others. Bishop Browne, if he does not explicitly endorse their views, 
admits that their interpretation “seems to do less violence to the text.” 
In that case, it would be disingenuous not to admit their inferences, and 
we shall find ourselves bound to believe with them, “ that, according to 
the creative will of God, men were not to slaughter animals for food, nor 
were animals to prey upon one another ; consequently, that the fact which 
now prevails universally in nature and the order of the world, the violent 
and often painful destruction of life, is not a primary law of nature, but 
entered the world along with death at the fall of man.” Is Colenso’s great 
opponent prepared to stand by these positions, and manfully to back the 
German critic when he declares, that “ geology has furnished no conclusive 
evidence that the fossil remains of beasts of prey belong to a pre-Adamite 
period’? Is he even prepared to admit, to the extent demanded, “a 
change in the organisation of the animals’’? Silence on such themes is 
hardly the part of a modern interpreter. Yet the solution lies readily at 
hand ; for surely the words of Scripture may be read without entailing 
such grotesque and puerile consequences. Is more implied in Gen. i. 
29, 30, than that vegetation was to be the support of all animal exist- 
ence? This, of course, is the merest truism in science, and believing it to 
be the natural meaning of the words, we are delivered from all fantastic 
suppositions about the vegetarian propensities of the world before the 
flood. The kindred passage (in Gen. ix. 2-6) may no doubt be read as if 
the clause about animal food were balanced by the one about the green 
herb having been given to man; but may not the whole sentence about 
the permission of food, animal and vegetable alike, be intended to be set 
over against the restriction connected with blood? Obviously the regula- 
tions about blood, and the sacredness attaching to human life, were the 
main ideas in the discourse of God, and the previous sentences are ruled 
and governed by the more important ones which follow. The permission 
of flesh is therefore mentioned, not as contra-distinguished from Para- 
disaical conditions, but as introducing the restriction, “ Flesh with the 
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life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” Thus we are 
completely freed from needless theorising about the changes created by the 
flood or by the fall, and can listen with calmness to what science may have 
to report on such recondite themes. M. W. 


The Affinity between the Hebrew Language and the Celtic. By Tuomas 
Srrarron, M.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 


. We once had in our possession a book entitled ““ Adam and Eve,” written 
by a patriotic Highlander, who undertook to prove that Gaelic was the 
original tongue spoken by our first parents in Eden. When Adam gave 
names to the beasts, and doubtless to everything besides, must it not have 
been from the sounds they emitted? and is not the Gaelic bo the very 
sound uttered by the cow? and are there not many other Gaelic words 
very like the natural sounds of the beasts or things they denote? And the 
book contained a rea!ly interesting, and to the philologist, not useless list 
of onomatopoetic or sound-imitating Gaelic words. 

In like manner, the present pamphlet is not quite useless to the philo- 
logist, for out of the 820 Hebrew words enumerated as resembling Gaelic 
ones, a certain number, we doubt not, are real cognates, and some of them 
are new to us ; for these we thank the author. But as to the principle which, 
he tells us in this third edition, he discovered only last year, and which he 
illustrates by 450 examples, viz., that “after taking away the first part of 
a Hebrew word, the rest of the word in many cases resembles Gaelic,” 
what shall we say? Surely it was needless for the author to add, as he 
has naively done, that he makes no pretence to be a Hebrew scholar? 
Why did he not also try the plan of removing the middle or the final con- 
sonants of the Hebrew words? We have no doubt he would have found it 
equally successful. It is not unpleasant to see a medical gentleman, who 
appears to have written a good deal on professional subjects, amusing his 
leisure hours by the not very popular study of the ‘“‘ mountain tongue” 
and its relations. Only before publishing another pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, he should study all the languages he ventures to compare, and make 
himself acquainted with the principles of philological investigation. 

It is high time that some thorough Celtic scholar, who is also a philo- 
logist, should investigate the exact place and relations of the Celtic sub- 
family of languages, by a careful induction of such evidence as will stand the 
test of rigid criticism. It is certainly an interesting fact, that some of the 
Hebrew idioms are better illustrated by Celtic—at least we have found it 
so—than by any other of the commonly studied Aryan tongues. But we 
have not found the like aid from Celtic in regard to other Hebrew idioms ; 
and, in regard to the vocabulary, not more than from Latin, Greek, 
German, or English. W. T. 


Cuaurca History. 


The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Uvsner. Translated 
from the Original French, by Huperr E. H. Jernincuam. In Two 
Volumes. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1872. 


In these volumes we have a very complete and interesting account of 
the life and times of one who must always be reckoned among the great 
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popes. Baron Hiibner, however, writes with an admiration for his cha- 
racter which we confess ourselves unable to share. Harsh and domineer- 
ing in temper, and with manners more suitable in the peasant and in the 
monk, than in the Italian prince, Sixtus V. appears to us by no means an 
ideal head of the Church. Nevertheless, he was a remarkable man, and 
played an important part in the game of European politics at the close of 
the sixteenth century. He was the son of a gardener, and was born at 
Grottamare, a small town situated on one of the crests of the Apennines. 
When nine years of age, contrary to his father’s wishes, he entered the 
convent of Montalto, and when scarcely nineteen, Fra Felice, as he was 
called, became a celebrated preacher. He often preached in Rome, and his 
learning and eloquence gained him the friendship of some of the chief men 
there, among others, of Cardinal Caraffa, Cardinal Ghislari, and Cardinal 
Carpi. After filling the office of General Procurator and Apostolic Vicar 
of his order, he was made a Bishop and a Cardinal by Pius V. He was 
treated with much consideration by Pius V., but was disliked by his suc- 
cessor Gregory XIII., during whose Pontificate he lived in retirement in 
Rome without a voice in public affairs. On the death of Gregory XIIL., 
he was suddenly elevated to the Papal chair, by one of those strange sur- 
prises which the intrigues and counter-intrigues of the sacred college have 
often created for the world and for themselves. Baron Hiibner maintains, 
that it was a worthy choice, however unworthy the motives may have 
been which induced the Cardinals to fix their choice upon the cordelier 
monk in preference to more likely candidates. “ All these various changes,”’ 
he writes, ‘ the hesitation of D’Este and of Madruccio, their subsequent 
intervention, the machinations of Medici, the duplicity of Altemps, the 
irresolution, coming and going from one camp to another, of Guastavillani, 
the rallying of San Sisto, the petty intrigues, betrayals, and bickering, 
ended in the exaltation of a man who, the object of everybody’s attention, 
was the candidate of nobody, and the tiara was placed on the head of him 
who, in the opinion of his contemporaries and of posterity, best deserved 
to wear it.” The new Pope had a difficult part to act asan Italian prince. 
The States of the Church.were filled with brigands, who were in scarcely 
concealed alliance with the nobility, and it seemed doubtful if it would be 
possible much longer to maintain Government in the face of their auda- 
cious outrages. Sixtus adopted a policy of merciless severity. He 
attacked not the bandits only, but their protectors. The powerful 
Count Pepoli of Bologna was arrested by his order and strangled in 
prison, because he had refused to give up a bandit who had taken refuge 
in his castle. Other executions followed. A number of criminals, many 
of the highest rank, some of whose crimes dated as far back as forty years, 
were tried and executed by order of the inexorable Pope. The Romans, 
unable, even during a reign of terror, to restrain their witticisms, carica- 
tured the retrospective justice of the Pope, by putting the following 
dialogue into the mouths of the statues of St Peter and St Paul,which 
stood and still stand at the entrance of the Bridge of St Angelo. St Paul 
asked St Peter, “‘ Why he carried a sack upon his back?” “ Because,” 
answered St Peter, “I am going off, for fear of being judged for having cut 
off the Malchus’ ear.” 
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The severity of the Pope had the desired effect, order was restored within 
the States of the Church, and in Rome the name of the terrible Pope 
acted like a spell on the lower orders. All that passers by had to do in a 
street quarrel, in order to separate the combatants, was to call out, “ Re- 
member that Sixtus the Fifth reigns !” and mothers quieted their children 
by saying to them, “ Hush, Sixtus is passing by!” 

“Severity and plenty of money,” such was the maxim of this Pope. His 
coffers were always full, and the gibbets seldom empty ; and he succeeded 
in making himself feared at home and respected abroad. His relations 
with foreign potentates form a curious chapter in his history, as those to 
whom he was united by the ties of interest, he appears to have disliked 
more than his enemies. With the Catholic monarch Philip IL, he was 
never on good terms ; while he entertained a genuine affection and admira- 
tion for Elizabeth, for whose conversion he laboured with great zeal, the 
English queen quite reciprocated the feelings of her ecclesiastical admirer, 
and when solicited by her ministers to choose a husband, she was wont to 
reply with a smile, “I know of but one man who is worthy of my hand, 
and that man is Sixtus V.” The Pope lost his affection for Elizabeth on 
the death of Mary Stuart, but he never ceased to admire her. “ What a 
courageous woman,” he said to the French ambassador, “she braves the 
two greatest kings by sea and land; if she were not a heretic, she would 
be worth a world.” 

The closing years of the life of Sixtus V., were troubled by anxieties re- 
garding another great heretic, the kingof Navarre. Philip wished him to 
assist in crushing the heretic king. But Sixtus was extremely jealous of 
the designs of Philip. He was aware that he was aiming at founding a 
European monarchy, which Sixtus feared would endanger the liberties of 
the Church. His object was to obtain Brittany, so as to recover his 
dominion of the sea, and to have the supremacy in France in order to be 
able to communicate freely with Flanders, with Italy, and with Franche 
Comté. “ Itis my mission,” he said; ‘‘I must have the power that God has 
given me; to preserve that power, I must have France and the sea.” The 

Pope was desirous that France might remain a first-rate power, in order that 
this ambitious design might be checked. But the only king whom France 
appeared willing to accept was the heretic Henry IV. It was a terrible 
dilemma. But the Churchman was stronger than the Statesman, “ Religion 
and France must be saved ; and if this could not be done, then France must 
be sacrificed to save religion.” The story of the interviews between the 
Pope and the representatives of the rival monarchs, may be read at length in 
Baron Hiibner’s pages. The Pope vacillated and stormed, dissembled in order 
to gain time, and sometimes made promises which he did not fulfil. Olivarés, 
the representative of Philip, was the “ stone of scandal,” “ the villain,” on 
whom the Pope chiefly poured the vials of his wrath. An engagement 
was at length entered into by which the Pope engaged to help Philip by 
money against Henry, and to place all the adherents of the latter under 
the interdict of the Church. But the ambassadors of France and Venice 
held out hopes that Ilenry would ere long return to the Catholic faith, and 
the decisive blow was delayed. After the battle of Ivry, a treaty was 
drawn out between Philip and the Pope ; but the jealousy of Sixtus of the 
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designs of Philip prevented him from signing it. Scenes of terrible vio- 
Jence ensued between the Pope and Olivares ; but the end was near. Fever 
had seized him, and this, joined with anxiety and irritation, brought on his 
death, which took place on August 27. 1590. “Ile died without confes- 
sion,” wrote Olivarés, ‘(and even worse, worse, worse; may God be merciful 
to him.” 

It would be unjust to deny that Sixtus the Fifth was an able and ener- 
getic sovereign; but there are few indications in Baron Iliibner’s work, 
that he was a man of much religious character. He is not to be reckoned 
among the worldly and immoral Popes of the Pre-Reformation era, but he 
had but little understanding of the religious ideas of the counter-Reforma- 
tion. ‘The Society of Jesus, the truest representatives of that movement, 
were never favourites with him. One of his last acts was to obtain a 
reluctant consent from the General of the Order, Padre Acquavirva, to a 
change in the name of the Order. The name, he said, was prejudicial to 
other religious constitutions, and -to the faithful in general. It was not 
proper, as the holy name of Jesus might be dragged before a tribunal ; 
nor convenient, because each time the name of the Society was brought 
into conversation, the respectful and pious would have to leave their oceu- 
pation, make the sign of the cross, and uncover. The change of the name 
was not, however, carried out by his successor, who was a friend to the 
institutions of Loyola. Those who are familiar with the monuments and 
architecture of Rome, are aware how much was done by Sixtus V. to 
raise it from the almost ruinous condition into which it fell during the 
residence of the Popes at Avignon. “I am in Rome,” writes, shortly after 
the Pope's death, Padre Don Angelo Grillo, “after an absence of ten years, 
and do not recognise it, so new does all appear to me to be: monuments, 
streets, piazzas, fountains, aqueducts, obelisks, and other wonders, all the 
work of Sixtus V. . . . If 1 were a poet I would say, that to the imperious 
sound of the trumpet of that magnanimous Pope, the wakened limbs of 
that half buried and gigantic body which spreads over the Latin Cam- 
pagna, have replied, That, thanks to the power of that fervent and exu- 
berant spirit, a new Rome has arisen from its ashes.” J. G. 


The Old Catholic Church ; or, The History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
of the Christians, traced from the Apostolic Age to the Establishment of 
the Pope as a Temporal Sovereign, a.p. 755. By W. D. Kitten, D.D. 
8vo. 1871. Pp. 411. 


Dr Killen has availed himself, in this Church History of the first eight 
centuries, of the name adopted by the new “ Remonstrant”’ party in the 
Church of Rome as a title for his book ; but its only relation to the anti- 
Infallibility movement. at the head of which stands Dr Déllinger, is the 
evidence it affords that the author would deem the present “Old Catholics” 
a long way indeed from tke apostolic pattern. Nearly one half of the pre- 
sent volume goes over, not indeed the same ground, but the same period 
as his former volume, issued eleven years ago —“ The Ancient Church : its 
Ilistory, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution traced for the first Three 
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IIundred Years.” This, we think, is to be regretted, as the author has not 
becn able to avoid more or less unnecessary repetition in the first part of 
his present work. Would it not have been better, in this volume, to take 
up the history where the former volume left it off, about the beginning of 
the fourth century, embodying the new matter belonging to the former 
period in the form of a full introduction to the present one? At the 
same time, one would not willingly want this new matter, which, like all 
the rest, is evidently the fruit of the author’s own reading and thought. 
On some points—such as the settlement of the New Testament Canon and 
the vexed question of the origin of Episcopacy—the author's conclusions 
are a little wider than the facts on which they are built, at least as he 
states them, though in the main we think them correct. We cannot 
say so much for his views on the Ignatian Epistles. He thinks he has 
conclusively shewn, in his former volume, that the whole of these—the 
shorter recension, even in their Syriac form, as edited by Dr Cureton, as 
well as the longer one, which few would now defend—are palpable for- 
geries. That statement, says the author, “has now been many years before 
the literary public ; and, in the absence of all attempts to overturn it, the 
author feels himself at liberty to take for granted the soundness of his ex- 
positions relative to the Ignatian Epistles.” But he is not in the best of 
company when he goes this length; and he would do well to consider 
whether, in thus getting rid of what seems all too premature hierarchical 
Episcopacy, he may‘not be aiding the cause of a dangerous historical scep- 
ticism. It suited Dr Baur's purpose admirably to take this ground ; and 
his whole line of argument on the spuriousness of the Ignatian Epistles was 
so ingenious that even Dorner was at first “dazzled” by it. But not to 
speak of others, Dorner’s brief replies to the arguments of Dr Bour—in the 
notes to his great work on the Person of Christ—are sufficiently weighty to 
demand more caution in dealing with this whole subject than Dr Killen 
shews, And certainly Canon Cureton’s letter to him, acknowledging of the 
gift of his book, gives no ground to conclude that he was even staggered 
by Dr Killen’s reasonings. As to Calvin’s contemptuons rejection of the 
whole collection, it is true that, looking upon them in the light of the 
longer recension—the only one then known to the literary world—this 
only shewed his usual sagacity. But that opinion is of little value now, 
when the question is before us under perfectly new conditions. Enough, 
however, on this. The Arian, Pelagian, Nestorian, and Eutychian contro- 
versies, with the history of the General Councils, are very fairly and well 
told, though, on ground already so well trodden, novelty was not to be 
expected. 

Coming to the ecclesiastical history of Great Britain—which is treated 
under its three divisions separately—the two chapters on “ Ireland and 
Patrick its Apostle,” and on the “ Doctrine and Polity, Literature and 
Piety, of the Early Irish Church,” have been written with great care, and 
are both interesting and valuable. They are evidently the fruit of con- 
siderable research and patient study. 

The remainder of the volume—on the progress of the Papal power— 
again brings us on well-trodden ground. But even here, all has been 

carefully sifted ; and the work, on the whole, is highly creditable to its 
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author. It contains more valuable matter, we think, than the former 
volume, in a form convenient and attractive; and students of Church 
History will find it a good investment. D. B. 


HisTorIcAL AND BIoGRAPHICAL. 


Annals of English Presbytery: From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Tuomas M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1872. 


This interesting volume is dedicated ‘‘To the Reverend the Moderator 
and Ministers, with the Elders, Deacons, and Members of the Presby- 
terian Church in England,” and was finished at press in time to be distri- 
buted to all the ministers of the English Synod at its celebration last spring of 
the Tercentenary of the erection of the Presbytery of Wandsworth in 1572. 
It was welcomed by the whole Synod as a gift, not only valuable in itself, 
but extremely well-timed, in the present position and prospects of the 
revived Presbyterian Church of England. 

The author explains in his preface that, in these Annals, the term 
“ Presbytery” has been used in a popular rather than in “ an ecclesiastical 
sense,” “in order to embrace all who have distinguished themselves by 
their adherence to primitive Christianity and to the principles of the 
Reformation in England, including the saints, bishops, and martyrs of 
the olden time, without meaning to assert that they were all, in the 
modern sense, Presbyterians.’’ Le commences, therefore, his ‘“‘ Annals” 
with a chapter on “the Primitive Church” of England, from a.p, 286- 
1000, including the earliest British Church of the Roman period, and the 
later Celtic missions in England, propagated from Ireland and Iona; after 
which he devotes two chapters to “ English Presbytery in the Medizval 
Church,” a.v. 1000-1500, and “ English Presbytery in the Reformation 
Church,” a.p. 1500-58. In all these introductory chapters the term 
“ Presbytery” must, of course, be understood in a sense much reduced 
from that which it bears in the bulk of the work; yet the author has 
been careful to indicate the chief points wherein the ecclesiastical views 
of the successive Churches or individuals referred to were in accordance 
with the fundamental positions of the Presbyterian system. But he 
has indicated these rather than prominently set them out ; and for lack of 
this fuller treatment, we fear that the impression left upon many readers 
will be, that he has not sufficiently justified his application of the term 
“Presbytery” to the conditions of the English Church in these earlier 
times. ‘The chief interest and value of the work lie in the five remaining 
chapters, which narrate the annals of “ English Presbytery within the 
Church of England, 1558-1625 ;” “ English Presbytery in the Ascendant, 
1625-1643 ;” “ Under the Commonwealth, 1647-1662 ;" “In Non- 
Conformity, 1662-1688 ;” “Since the Revolution, 1688-1872,” including 
the “ Arian Eclipse,” and the “ Revival in the Present Century.” In 
these chapters, covering as they do “a wide field of history,” the author 
“ disclaims,” of course, “the idea of furnishing a complete or connected 
history ;” “ they consist mainly of biographical sketches and illustra- 
tions ;” but the sketches have all the author's wonted and well-known 
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felicity of touch and vividness of outline, and the illustrations all his 
accustomed artistic power, both of drawing and colour. His materials— 
though chiefly drawn, as he tells us, from lectures delivered at various 
periods, and on various occasions—are everywhere freshened up by the 
fruits of recent researches, either of his own or of other writers, in the 
great historical collections of London. He has kept himself well abreast 
of the literature of the age bearing in any way upon his extensive subject ; 
he surveys every part of the field with a critical judgment, neither too 
starkly conservative nor too dashingly free ; his sympathies are not 
exclusively either with what is old or what is new; he lingers lovingly 
upon the past, but he looks forward no less hopefully to the Church's 
future ; and, fur our part, we confess to an equal accord with him in 
both these sentiments. 

We have read with special interest the author’s treatment of the 
Elizabethan Presbyterians—all the rather that this portion of the history 
is less known than the periods of the Long Parliament, the Restoration, 
and the Revolution, and is still encumbered with a number of difficulties 
and obscurities which await solution and clearing up. It is surprising 
that so much confusion should continue to exist, even in such recent 
works as Marsden’s “ Early Puritans,” and Soames’s “ Elizabethan Re- 
ligious History,” on such fundamental points of the history as the nature 
of “the Presbytery of Wandsworth” of 1572, and the “ Book of Discip- 
line,” drawn up and signed so extensively by the Elizabcthan divines. 
Was that Presbytery a congregational Presbytery or a classical one? Was 
that Book of Discipline identical with Travers’s work on Discipline, or 
quite distinct from it? Was it the same document as ‘The Order of 
Wandsworth,” or quite a different one? Such are some of the highly- 
important questions which only now begin to be discussed, after the con- 
fusions and inaccuracies of all preceding historians ; and we are glad to 
have the advantage of Dr M‘Crie’s learned judgment upon them, even 
though we may not be able to see our way to accept it on all the points 
involved. He is, we think, undoubtedly in the right in holding that 
the Book of Discipline was a totally different document from Travers's 
treatise on the Discipline of the Church ; but when he identifies this Book 
of Discipline with the “ Order of Wandsworth,” his ground is not so sure 
and solid ; it is only a conjecture or suggestion, most woithy of considera- 
tion as coming from him, but not capable, so far as we yet see, of being 
verified by evidence, or being reconciled with evidence looking another 
way which lies to our hand. But we do not go farther into these questions 
here ; the reader will find an article on the Presbytery of Wandsworth, at 
p- 758 of the present number of the Review, and is referred for further in- 
formation to a reprint prepared for the recent Tercentenary celebration of 
the erection of the Wandsworth Presbytery, entitled “‘A Directory of 
Church Government, drawn up and used by the Elizabethan Presbyterians,” 
published by Nisbet & Co, PL, 
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Notices of New Books. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Sermons from 1828 to 1860. By the late Wit1t1am Cunninouam, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Rev. J. J. Bonar, Greenock. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1872. 


We are thankful that we are of those to whom this book is dedicated. 
Mr Bonar, the earnest and enthusiastic editor, writes that, “‘To the 
students of Principal Cunningham, who admired his accomplishments as 
a professor, this volume is inscribed, that they may appreciate his cha- 
racteristics as a preacher.” Every student of Cunningham admired and 
loved him. Cela va sans dire. In his eulogium which appeared in this 
Review last October, Dr James Macgregor was a worthy representative of 
the whole company. His article was a eulogium in the strictest sense,— 
a word well said, and not extravagantly said, of the great departed pro- 
fessor. Most of us who had been stirred by his professorial lectures had 
found an opportunity of hearing him preach, and had learned to estimate 
the specific features of his preaching. ‘The volume before us is a precious 
possession to those who have heard some of the sermons in it, and we 
think that both they and others who, for the first time, know our revered 
master as a preacher, will conclude that the popular verdict, which reckoned 
his preaching gift as by no means equal to the others wherewith God had 
favoured him, was well founded on the evidence. 

There is a likeness of Dr Cunningham prefixed to this volume, which, 
though it is twice dead, as being a photograph from a bust, is yet living 
as having caught the very soul of the man. With this vera imago before 
one’s eyes, it is doubly difficult to read these pages without seeing and 
hearing the living eye and voice again. ‘These reminiscences brighten the 
sentences, and enforce the words. 

But, putting these away by an effort, one is obliged to say that, while 
the writings before us are valuable as explanations of true doctrine and 
as protests against false, they are not sermons. The editor tells us (p. 
xxviii.) that Dr Cunningham “ felt it to be his solemn duty to appear in 
no other capacity than that of a herald when he stood in the pulpit.” 
This he explains to mean that “he aimed not to make his hearers under- 
stand the truth, but he peremptorily required that they should believe it.” 
Our estimate, based on this volume, is precisely the reverse. It is almost 
all explanation. It is very hard reading. There is never an explanation 
to break the continued argument, never a word to throw a side-light of 
attraction. We do not say that Dr Cunningham's work was less, or less 
needed, than that of those who do preach ; but we say that it is strange to 
claim for him an honour he has not, while he has enough and to spare of 
renown in his own line of things. 

The sermon on Christ’s Intercession is the only one we would note as 
deficient from even Dr Cinningham’s doctrinal point of view. Why is it 
that when he proposes to “consider and compare those passages of 
Scripture where it (Christ’s intercession) is spoken of, he has no place for 
our Lord’s prayer on the cross for His enemies? There is forgetfulness in 
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this sermon, as in others, of the fact that saints are just sinners saved ; and 
defective sympathy with the yearnings of the Lord over sinful Jerusalem. 
In Dr Cunningham, the professor, expounding Bible truths inside the 
Church, there was something very near perfection ; but we hope that those 
who have to speak as dying men to dying men will not make his sermons 
their model. ‘Those who knew him need not be told that his individual 
dealings were very different from his pulpit teachings, as read in this book. 
Ilis heart was tender as a child's and forgiving as a woman’s, and he 
melted to softness when he spoke to us alone; but these utterances of dry, 
hard, logical doctrine are not the living warm appeals which will persuade 
men to be reconciled to God A. J. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christian Missions to Wrong Places, among Wrong Races, and in Wrong 
Hands. By A. C. Geexte, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 1871. 


The Rey. Dr Geekie, who is a Presbyterian minister in New South 
Wales, has many heavy strictures to make on the conduct of Protestant 
missions during the last two centuries, and he makes them with a 
fearless and trenchant pen. Readers may like or dislike his criticisms, 
but they can hardly help readingthem. His book is refreshingly far from 
namby-pamby ; and though the writer writes as a Christian minister 
in the true interest of Christ’s kingdom, he says things about the failure 
and waste of mission labour which few but the open foes of missions have 
ventured to say. We believe that here and there he overstates the case 
against the missions, and in his zeal is too unqualified in his conclusions ; 
at the same time there is unquestionably a large amount of truth, based on 
undeniable facts, in the complaints he has to make; and we believe all 
missionary committees and societies would be a good deal the better for a 
candid consideration of what he has so energetically urged. Dr Geekie 
reviews rapidly the course of various Protestant missions to savages in 
Ceylon, in Greenland, among the Red Indians, on the Terra del Fuego 
coast, in South Africa, among New Hollanders and Maories, and on the 
South Sea Islands; and he comes to the conclusion that two great mis- 
takes have been committed: the one in spending strength on isolated, 
small, and uninfluential tribes in out-of-the-way corners of the earth ; the 
other in selecting as fields of labour races which, being feeble and savage, 
are certain to die out before the stronger European race. On the all but 
invariable decrease of barbarous stocks when brought in contact with 
civilised men, and on the approaching extinction of the Polynesians in 
particular, Dr Geekie’s book is full of suggestive facts. What he advo- 
cates as a wiser policy for the Churches, is the concentration of united 
effort first of all on the great central and powerful empires of heathenism 
(he names, India, China, and Africa; but we find the last word a vague 
one in this connection) ; and though he does not venture to recommend 
the abandonment of existing stations among savages, he does counsel that 
henceforth the living and permanent races should have the preference. Of 
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course he does not deny that true work has been done, ¢.g., in the South 
Seas or in Greenland, though the quality of savage Christianity is a point 
on which he is evidently less credulous than most good people ; but Le 
urges that such work must be evanescent in its results, and that the same 
toil spent on a more hopeful field would have created enduring Christian 
Churches and Christian nations for all time to come. Nor do Dr Geekie’s 
strictures end here. For in a too brief chapter he complains very justly 
of the severance of the Missionary “Society” from the “Church,” whose 
work it tries to do for it; and has something to say about the composition 
of committees and the management by secretaries which these function- 
aries can hardly be expected to like. We think the writer might have 
shewn a little more of the swaviter in his manner; but if people will 
pardon a few shrewish and biting words, they will find a deal of sense and 
good advice in this clever and outspoken little book. J. 0. D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Book of Genesis and part of the Book of Exodus; a revised version, 
with marginal references and an explanatory ccmnentary, by the late Dean 
Alford (Strahan & Co., 1872), is a book, as we touch it, moves us to renewed 
sorrow for the loss of its author. It is the fruit of his last year of labour. 
The text, occupying the upper half of the pages, is a revised translation 
into English, and the notes are printed below in a way similar to those in 
his Greek Testament. The accuracy, honesty, and reverence which 
characterise that work of Dean Alford are also conspicuous in this, and 
constrain us to commend it as an indispensable addition to ministerial 
libraries. 

The New Testament view of the Old, by David M‘Calman Turpie, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1872), is the middle volume ‘of a series of three 
intended to elucidate the relations to each other of the two parts of the 
Bible. The first volume classified the quotations according to their agree- 
ment with the Hebrew original or with the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament. Mr Turpie’s present book investigates the various formule. 
“ It is written,” “it is said,” &¢., by which the 291 quotations from the 
Old Testament in the Neware introduced. These formuls, arranged in six 
tables, present more diversity than an ordinary reader would suppose. 
They are most minutely set forth in this volume, but the author makes no 
attempt to deduce principles of interpretation from his patient explorations 
of syllables. These, we presume, are reserved for the promised future 
volume, in which the quotations are to be discussed. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, a Historical Sketch, by the Rev. William 
Williams (Nisbet & Co.), is an interesting contribution to the history of 
the cause of Christ's Church in these realms. It starts with the conversion 
of Howell Harris in 1735; and traces the spread of living truth in Wales 
until now, when the Church which Harris founded has 1126 chapels, and 
over 92,000 communicants. Presbyterians may almost claim this Welsh 
Church as their sister, and ought to be better acquainted with its history. 
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These pages are brightened with many a story of the power of God's Spirit, 
and many instances of God’s watchful care over his work. From the story 
of the triumphs of the simple Welsh Church we turn with some reluctance 
to contemplate the conflicts which the complex constitution of the Church 
of England has made the burden of her sons. Liturgical Purity our 
rightful Inheritance, by John Cowley Fisher, M.A. (Longmans & Co.), is 
now in its third edition, having been originally published in 1857. It is 
a long and thorough proof that the Apostolical idea of Baptism and its 
form are virtually abandoned by the Sacramentarians, and contains a 
forcible appeal for reform in the Episcopal Church of England. While the 
Evangelical party still avoid a decisive step in that direction, we are glad to 
know that there are so many of them who feed their flocks with the pure 
truth. Truth in Christ, by Rev. F. Whitfield, A.B., Wimbledon (Nisbet), 
and The Death of Self, the Life of Service, Lectures on Isaiah VI., by 
Rev. J. W. Reeve, M.A. (Nisbet), are favourable specimens of that kind of 
preaching which is alive with Christ’s love though not distinguished by a 
comprehensive grasp of his word and will. 

In Angels and Heaven, by Thomas Mills (Hodder & Stoughton), the 
author presents us with a series of pious meditations on what is said in 
Scripture of these subjects. The book would have been better had its 
words been fewer. 

The only book of verse on our table is Sacred Hymns, by Rev. Benjamin 
Westbrook of Bristol, and we bave never seen yerses more utterly unpoeti- 
cal. They are not fit to be used as hymns. 

Naturalistic Poetry, selected from Psalms and Hymns of the past three 
centuries, developing the progress of nature study in connection with sacred 
song, by Henry Dircks, LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), is a work which 
must have given great pleasure to its author, as he pondered the many 
hymns, and culled from them all the allusions to nature they contain. To 
follow in his track and read the detached lines and verses on his pages, is 
not unpleasant occupation. But he has made nothing of his gathered 
instances. No principles are sought for, and the “progress” of nature 
study referred to in the title page, is no more than its chronological 
succession. It might have been a useful book of quotations had the 
classification been made on any real basis. 

A Voice from the Back-Pews to the Pulpit and Front-Seats, in answer to 
“ What think ye of Christ ?” (Longmans & Co), is an anonymous book, 
which we eagerly took up in expectation of finding in it some of the advan- 
tage which comes from seeing ourselves as others see us. The “ Back- 
Pew Man,’’ as the writer calls himself, does not criticise the manner, style, 
or length of sermons or services, but endeavours to shew that the ordinary 
creeds of the Churches are not consistent with the simple statements of 
the Bible. ‘the fundamental error of his book is, that he does not compare 
Scripture with Scripture. Ie does not find the doctrine of the Fall in 
Genesis, but he makes no reference to the commentary on Genesis which 
is found in the epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. He sees nothing 
in the Old Testament to warrant belief in remission by the shedding of 
blood ; and in discussing this subject he entirely ignores the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The book is written in no flippant or offensive style. It ap- 
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pears to be the real thoughts of an honest hearer ; and as such, is another 
proof of that astonishing ignorance of Scripture which is at the root of 
anost of the present controversies in and around the Church. Preachers 
should learn from this writer's misapprehensions to take the utmost pains 
to state truth clearly ; to poise no doctrine, however dexterously, on single 
texts; to make the progress of revelation an intelligible idea to their 
hearers. 

' Letters to the Scattered, and other papers, by T. T. Lynch (Strahan & Co.), 
must be welcomed as a memorial of its departed author. These papers 
bear in every page marks of the discerning thought, quaint humour, and 
breadth of Theophilus Trinal, and their main theme is his unceasing ery 
for life in doctrine against doctrine without life; but we question whether 
he should have transferred them from magazine pages to a book without 
much revision. 

The conflict between materialism and spiritualism in its new phases has 
been pushed hard by the Experientists or Scientists, They have hitherto 
been most conspicuous ip the field, but believers in the old truth, having 
now made themselves acquainted with the fresh facts, will not be wanting 
for the defence. Science and Humanity: or a plea for the superiority of 
spirit over matter, by Noah Porter, D.D., President of Yale College, and 
The Higher Ministry of Nature, viewed in the light of modern science, and 
as an aid to advanced Christian philosophy, by J. R. Leifchild, A.M. (both 
published by Hodder & Stoughton), are contributions to this cause. The 
first, a small work, contains an able analysis of the defects of the various 
schools of the Positivists. The other, a larger work, will be a more popular 
aid to faith against those who declare hastily that the ‘conclusions of theo- 
logy and science are radically incompatible.” M. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


(L.) Eneuisx, 


Alford (late Dean of Canterbury), The Book of Genesis and Part of the 
Book of Exodus. A Revised Version with an Explanatory Com- 
mentary. Strahan. 

Liddon (H. P.), Some Elements of Religion. Rivingtons, 

Birks (T. R.), Scripture Doctrine of the Creation. 

Dunwell (F. H.), Commentary on the Gospel according to St John, 

O'Connor (W. A.), Epistle to the Hebrews with Notes. Longmans. 

Maccoll (M.), The Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian Creed. Rivingtons. 

Brooke (W. G.), Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Privy Council, 1850- 
1872. King. 

Lynch (T. T.), Letters to the Scattered. Strahan. 

Beecher (H. W.), Popular Lectures on Preaching. Marr & Sons. 

Dykes (J. Oswald), The Beatitudes of the Kingdom. Nisbet. 

Raleigh (A.), The Little Sanctuary. Strahan. 
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(2.) German, 


Holtzmann (Dr H. J.), Kritik.der Epheser und Kolosser Briefe. Leipzig. - 
Schwarz (Dr A.), Der jiidische Kalendar historisch und astronomisch 
untersucht. Breslau. 


Ewald (H.), Die Biicher der Neuen Bundes iibersetzt und erklirt. Part I. 
Gottingen. 


Beck (Dr J. T.), Die Christliche Liebeslehre. Part I. Stuttgart. 


(3.) Frencn. 


St Jean Chrysostome et l’impératrice Eudoxie. Par Am. Thierry. Paris. 
De La Reforme Catholique. I, Lettres, Fragments, Discours. Par le 
Pere Hyacinthe. Paris. 


(4.) Latin. 


Luebeck (ZZ.), Hieronymus quos nouverit scriptores et ex quibus hauserit 
scripsit Emilius Luebeck. Lipsiz. 





N.B.—The Second Part of the Rev. Mr Salmond’s Paper on the 


“« Dogma of the Triduum,” is unavoidably postponed till next 
Jumber. 








